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The complaint has often been made that most young Englishmen of 
etiucation are better informed about the history and geography of 
Greece than about those of the United States, The statement is 
probably not so applicable now as it was formerly, the cuiTicuIum of 
higher school and university education having been, fortunately, much 
widened during the last twenty years. It cannot be doubted, how- 
ever, that familiarity with Hellenic story has never been a wide8prea,d 
or popular possession in this country. It ia with the hope of helping 
to make it so — perhaps an ambitious hope — that the present work 
has been compiled. 

Of books about Greece, its history and its antitjuities, there are 
enough and to spare in our literature. Most of them, however, are 
too formidable in their dimensions for general circulation ; and of 
those of a more popular kind there are none, so far as the writer is 
aware, which cover precisely the same gi-ound that is occupied in 
this work. It is an endeavour to combine with a description of the 
country and of its principal sites and ancient remains a sketch of 
the events which made those places memorable — to localize, as it 
were, something of the vast mass of trailitions and historic records 
associated with Hellas from a period long anterior to the birth of 
Chi-ist do^TO to the present day. There is no chapter in the world's 
history more rich, varied, or instructive than that embodied in the 
annals of Greece ; and this picturesque story becomes far more inter- 
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esting as well as more intelligible when the reader is informed 
respecting the character of the stage on which it was enacted. 

The nature of his subject afforded the writer no scope, even if 
he had had the opportunity or the ability, for original research ; nor 
is it necessary for him to cumber these pages with a list of authori- 
ties which are familiar and accessible to every student. A few facts 
as to the results of recent explorations at Olympia and Mycense have 
been gleaned from the new edition, prepared by Mr. Tozer, of Bishop 
Wordsworth's excellent " Greece : Pictorial, Descriptive, and Histori- 
cal ; " but the compiler has very seldom consulted this work, because 
its avowed object is very similar to that he has himself had in view, 
though his method of treatment wiU, he ventures to think, be found 
to be essentially different. The statements of historical fact are 
based chiefly on Grote, though Thirlwall has also been consulted. 
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THE LAND OF GREECE. 



CHAPTER L 



CSTRODCCTORT : GZXBRAL ASPECTS OF GRKECE. 



WtTH the sc^tery exception of Palestine, there is no countrr att the 
surface of the globe roond and aboat which there are gathered so 
many and soch impressive associations as those that helong to Gre«ce, 
In this em of great empires, and when the tendency of ail m«4i of a 
common race to constitute a single powerful community se«jns more 
than ever destined to be the mliug principle in the solution of inter* 
national problems, it is not at first easy to realize tlie extent of the 
influence exercised cm the history and progress of mankind by the 
handful of people who dwelt in that tiny comer of south-vastom 
Europe. There is reason to doubt whether, in the days of its 
greatest power, the population of Greece was equal to that which to- 
day is gathered within the metropolitan limits of London. The utmost 
extent of the country which was regarded by the ancient Hellenes 
themselves aa belonging to Hellas proper is scarcely so large as the 
area of Scotland. Even within these narrow limits there was never 
an approach to political unity during the period when the Greek 
influence was most immediately active ; and the day when the 
country was brought under a single rule marked the beginning (rf a 
declension from which it has only within living memory begun to 
recover. 

Yet from amid the congeries of isolated and, to the modem 
eye, petty communities that occupied this inconsiderable fraction 
of the earth's surface there emanated a political influence that for 
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a brief puriod brought the greater part of the Dien known woild 
under its sway. Here uprose a civilization faj- stronger and more 
lasting — because it was based on surer foundations — tlian that of 
Rome. Here, more than two thousand years ago, some of the most 
subtle and loftiest minds the world has ever seen were busied in the 
consideration of social and ethical problems which still engage the 
attention of mankind, and with regard to many of which the whole 
course of subsequent investigation and speculation down to the present 
hour has been guided by the labours of these first inquirers. Here, 
in the days of the world's youth, poeti-y attained a splendour of 
development never since surpassed, and scarcely equalled. Here 
philosophy, if not bom, was nurtured, and found expression in works 
that are still recognized aa the noblest products of the human intel- 
lect. Here, within three or four hundred years, architecture and 
sculpture were coi-ried to a degree of perfection wliieh, dunng moi-e 
tliim twenty succeeding centuries, mankind have vainly striven to 
nval. The domination of Rome was that of arms and political 
organization ; it has passed away for ever, though its mtluence is 
imdouhtedly still active in the conditions of our modem civilization : 
hut the empire of Greece was that of intellectual foi-ce and fertihty ; 
and it still eudui-es in a degree which can scarcely be over.'jtated. 
The thoughts and achievements of Homer and Hesiod, of Herodotus 
and Thucyflides. of j'Eschylus and Aiistophanes, of Thales, Socrates, 
Plato, and Aristotle, of Phidias, Praxiteles, and Apelles, exercise an 
infinitely deeper as well as wider influence on the world to-day than 
in the age of their production. The question, " What do we owe to 
Greece ? " is one to which it is scarcely possible to frame an adequate 
reply ; for who can tell what the course of the world's history would 
have been if the Hellenes hod never existed ? This, however, is 
certain, that the story of this extraordinaiy people is the record of the 
most marvellous intellectual and iesthetic developments mankind has 
yet witnessed. 

The theory that the qualities, characteristics, and even the civili- 
zation of a people are in great measure determined by the physical 
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and climatic conditions amid which it has its life, has of late been 
carried to an extreme that has no justiiication in actual expurience. 
But this exti-avaganci! in the application of the doctrine ouyht not to 
blind us to the fact that it embodies a substratum of solid truth. 
Who can doubt that the insular position of Britain, for example, the 
extent of its coast-line, and the harshness of its climate, have been 
potent in moulding the national character of its people ? To an 
adequate comprehension of the history of any nation there is abso- 
lutely necessary a knowledge of the country it inhabits. This is 
peculiarly the case with regaid to the Greeks, because 'there can be 
no question that their geographical po.^ition was at once a potent 
factor in the development of their civilization, and one reason for the 
rapid spread and wide influence of that civilization.' A glance at the 
map will show how literally Greece wa-s the centre of the ancient 
world — the natural channel of communication between East and West, 
the recipient of the civilizing influences of the Orient, and an instru- 
ment shaped, as it were, by the hand of Nature herself for the fruc- 
tification and dissemination of these influences. Her immense extent 
of coast-line, the harbours and natm-al roadsteads with which that 
coast is so richly endowed on its eastern side, the islands scattered in 
such profusion over the surface of the .^Egean, affoi-ded innumei-able 
points of contact and communication even in those early ages of the 
world when the science of navigation was in its infancy 

Northward, the path of civilization, from its original seats to the 
West, was blocked by the wide expanse of the Eusine, by the mighty 
barrier of the Caucasus, and by the savage nomad races who. under the 
names of Scythians and Cimmerii, were to the Greeks and southern 
Asiatics the very embodiment of utter barbarism. Southward lay 
Egypt, strong in her own wonderful political and social development, 
but puifuing for many centuries a policy of determined isolation — 
i-eceiving nothing from the East, and imparting but little, and that at 
long intervals, to the West. The Phcenicians, indeed, most persevering 
imd boldest of early navigators, had explored the fai-thest recesses of 
the Mediterranean when Athens and Sparta were little more than 
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villages ; but all the operations of the Phoenicians were prompted by 
purely commercial considerations. Their intercourse with the countries 
they visited was restricted to the mere transactions of barter; and 
where they did establish a settlement, it was not so much a colony in 
the proper sense of the word — a planting of Phoenician social and 
political institutions among the surrounding aboriginals — as a mere 
trading factory, like those set up by Holland, Portugal, and England 
in the East Indies two centuries ago. To this remark there is one 
striking exception in the case of Carthage ; yet that great city, which 
rose to be the ruling power in the western Mediterranean, till her 
star paled and sank before the grandeur of Rome, never exercised, or 
sought to exercise, a civilizing mission. Her expeditions and con- 
quests were not undertaken to force her religious or political institu- 
tions on the peoples she subdued, but simply to add to her material 
resources. Thus it was upon the Greeks that the task devolved of 
receiving the old civilization of the Orient, of assimilating and revivi- 
fying its essential principles, giving them a new development, and 
carrying them forward into the darkness and barbarism of the West ; 
and for this task both the genius of the people and the position 
and physical features of their country were peculiarly adapted. 

The two most prominent features in the geography of Greece — 
of the true Hellas, as distinguished from the northern regions, which 
in time became partly Hellenized, and in virtue of their sheer superi- 
ority in population established a political supremacy over the Hellenic 
race itself — are its mountains and the pervading presence of the sea. 
With the exception, perhaps, of little Montenegro, there is no country 
in Europe, not even Switzerland, which more literally deserves the 
name of a land of moimtains ; and there is no other country in the 
world which, for the same area, has an equal extent of coast-line. 
Accepting the northern limit ordinarily assigned to ancient Greece by 
the geographers, — the fortieth degree of north latitude, a limit which, 
by the way, has been roughly adopted in the recent readjustment of 
the frontier, — it may be said that in the whole region there is not a 
level plain equal in extent to a mediiun-sized English or Scottish 
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county. The largest of all, the plain of ThesaaJy, is not more than 
forty miles long and thirty wide ; and even this is by no means a 
flat in thu sense in which the word can be applied to the American 
prairies, but ia broken up into sectioi^ by low ranges of hills. South 
of Thesaaly the country is nothing but a mass of lofty mountain- 
ranges with deep valleys between : there ia no level area exceeding a 
few square miles in extent, and these — such as the plains of Bceotia, 
Ai;goli3, Attica, and Messenia — ai-e few and far between. And if the 
mind of the old Hellene was always under the influence of the gran- 
deur of mountain scenery, not less was he affected, and hia character 
and habits moulded, by the perpetual presence of the sea. The whole 
country is a peninsula, striking far out into the eastern basin of the 
Mediterranean ; and it is so pierced and broken by deep bays and 
gulfs, that of the numerous small states into which in ancient times it 
wa-s divided there was scarcely one that did not possess some extent 
of coast-line. 

From these two geographical conditions, together with the south- 
erly latitude of the country, there followed consequences of the 
highest moment, bearing directly on the character and destinies of 
the Hellenic race. Their land was at once a region of snow and of 
fire. In theii' valleys they beheld the rich vegetation and prodigal 
natural beauty of southern climes ; the hot semi-tropical sun warmed 
their blood ; the brightness of their skies and the clearness of their 
atmosphere were reflected, as it were, in the genius of the race ; their 
mountains and their sea infused a bracing element of harshness into 
their climate. The comparatively limited area of fruitful soil they 
possessed compelled them to a constant wai-fare with the forces of 
nature. It would be hard, indeed, to find another country more 
favourably situated at once for the development of oitistic culture 
and of social and political activity. While, however, it would be 
absurd to ignore these natural conditions as potent factors in shaping 
the history and achievements of the Hellenes, it would be equally a 
mistake to exaggerate their influence, and to leave out of sight the 
original race-characteristics of this gifted people. In this connection 
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the acute observation of Mr. Grote should be remembered, that " the 
contra-st between tie popalation of Greece itself, for the seven centu- 
ries preceding the Christian era, and the Greelcs of more modem 
times is alone enough to inculcate reserve in such speciilations." But 
leat undue weight should be attached to this contrast, it must be 
observed, first, that the modem Hellenes have been subjected to the 
degenerating influences of nearly two thousand yeare of brutal oppres- 
sion at the hands of hopelessly stronger races— sti-onger, that is, in 
mere physical force ; secondly, that there has been among them a 
large infusion of Slavonic blood ; and thii-dly, that even since Mr. 
Gi'ote wrote they have furnished proof of a recovery from their long- 
enduring subjection and degradation. The noteworthy signs of re- 
newed energy and vitality in the Hellenes of to-day may, on the 
whole, be considered as evidences that the favourable influences of 
climate and natui-e are triumphing over the hostile agencies from 
without which for twenty centuries have counteracted them and 
deadened the national life of Greece. 

The first essential to an understanding of the physical aspects of 
Hellas is a knowledge of the general configuration of the mountain 

.■■^ system which overspreads the country. The backbone of this system 
( is the great range which strikes down from the Balkans and the lofty 

\^ table-land of Turkey (the ancient Thraeia), dividing the continental 

\ 'J^ / "pBJ^ of the peninsula into two nearly equal parts, and, as it sweeps 

\ southward, thi-owing out spurs and sub-ranges in all directions, till, in 

/ the Morca or Peloponnesus, it spreads out in a mass of lofty peaks 

and lower elevations. In its northern division this mighty range 

was known to the old Greeks as Scordus and Pindu-s. Its firat im- 
portant offshoot is the Cambunian range, constituting at once the 
north-eastern frontier of Hellas pixsper and the dividing-line between 
Macedonia and Thessaly. Tliis line of mountains extends nearly to 
the coast of the Thermoic Gulf, and ends in the most renowned and 
loftiest of all the elevations in Greece — Mount Olympus, which attains 
a lieight of nearly ten thousand feet. Along the Thessalian coast 
there stretches another range, divided from Olympus by the Vale of 
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Tenipe, anil conatituting a gigantic barrier between the plain (rf ' 
Lai-issa and the sea. In thii mountain wall the principal elevations 
ai-e Pelion and Ossa, both of them scarcely less famed in classic story 
than Olympua itself: the former rises to a height of over five thou- 
sand, and Osaa to upwards of six thousand feet. 

Thtiisaly is not less completely enclosed by mountains on the west 
and south than on the north and east. Its western barriei-, aa ali-eady 
implied, consists of the range of Pindus, The southern extremity of 
this line is the lofty peak of Tyinphrestus, soaring upward to a height 
of between seven thousand and eight thousand feet. It constitutes 
the centre and climax, as it were, of a highland i-egion, from wliich 
subordinate spurs and chains branch off east, west, and south. The 
whole country between Pindua and the Adriatic Sea, known still, aa 
in ancient days, by the name of Epirus, is indeed one confused mass 
of high hills and deep valleys. Eiastwai-d and southward the confor- 
mation is more regular. From Tymphrestus there i-uns due east 
(forming the southern bamer of the Tbessalian plain) the range ot 
Othrys, or " the Brow," which lises in frowning majesty over the 
QulF of Mails. Parallel with it, a few miles further south, but on 
the other side of the gulf, is the bulkier and loftier nioimtain mass 
of CEta, which, at its western extremity, ramifies into the jEtolian 
highlands. Any one following our description on the map will 
perceive that the arm of the sea known to the old Hellenes as the 
Itfaliac Gulf is shut in on either side by a wall of mountains, which 
continues westward right across the peninsula to the Adriatic, and 
foiTns what may be termed the second natural foi-tification of Greece 
— -the first being constituted by the Cambunian range and the moun- 
tains of Ejiirus. The only practicable passage for a large army in 
ancient times through this fortification was roimd the coast of the 
Maliac Ciulf, on the southern shore of which, between CEta and the 
sea, was the famous pass of Thermopylie. 

South of .^tolia the peninsula of Hellas trends south-east. From 
the westward intrudes the long arm of the Ionian Sea, known in 
classic days as the Crisstean or Corinthian Gulf, and now denominated 
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the Gulf of Lopanto ; while on the east tho long, nanow, and moun- 
tainous island of Eubcea covers the coasts of Lociis, Bceotia, and Attica, 
and divides them from the .^Egean Sea. From the south-east tlie 
Saronic Gulf, now known as the Gulf of j^ina, thrusts itself into 
the land, leaving only the narrow Isthmus of Corinth to connect 
Peloponnesus with the continent. The confined area between jJltolia 
and the farthest promontory of Attica — barely a hundred miles long, 
ajid nowhere more than thiiiy wide — has V>een tlie scene of some of 
the most memorable episodes in ancient and modem Greek histoiy. It 
is, like the i-est of the country, hilly, but has no very lofty elevations 
except Parnassus, in Phocis, which attains to a height of between 
seven and eight thousand feet. Mount Helicon in Bceotia, Cithieron 
and Fames on the frontier between that state and Attica, Pentelicus 
and Hyniettus overlooking Athens, derive their celebrity from the 
associations which cling about thera more than from their altitude. 
But across the latlimus of Corinth lies the huge bulk of Mount 
Geraneia, the oilter wall of that which has been well called, ever since 
Strabo's day, the Aci-opolis or citadel of Greece. Peloponnesus itself 
is one mass of mountains and highland**. On its northern and north- 
western coasts there iw a narrow strip of comparatively, though by no 
means actually, level land, divided, in the old days of Hella.^, into the 
two states of Acliaia and EILs. But behind Achaia i-una a gieat 
chain which constitutes the northern frontier of the inland region of 
Arcadia ; and tlie whole of this country is lofty and rugged — so im- 
penetrable, indeed, that even to the present hour it is very little 
known. From this central mountain mass, diversified by several 
Hummits which tower above the lesser elevations, distinct spurs radiate 
east and soutli. In Argolis, and round the Gulf of Nauplia, these are 
of no great height ; but the range of Taygetus. dividing Sparta from 
Messenia, is one of the loftiest and wildest in all Greece, and the 
chain of Pamon, running parallel with Taygetus, and forming the 
eastern wall of the valley of the Eurotas, though much lower, is still 
upwards of five thousand feet high. 

Such is the general outline of the mountain system of Greece. 
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It should be carefully studied with the assistance of the map, for in 
that way only can the " ground plan " of the country be understood, 
and a thorough comprehension of its history be attained. It may 
seem an extra\'agant assertion, but it is nevertheless strictly true, that 
tlieir mountains gave to the political and social institutions, and to 
the whole civilization of the Greeks, their distinctive characteristics 
As by an ordinance of Nature, the people occupying this land of high 
hills, deep valleys, and difficult passes were divided into separate and 
self-dependent communities. A common origin and a common reli- 
gion, or rather ritual, could unite them at timea ; but the physical 
character of the land operated with an irresistible force in Uie oppo- 
site direction, t By the very difficulties which it offered to attAcks 
from without it diminished the necessity tor extensive political com- 
binations,! while, in the woi-da of Grote, it " fostered that powerful 
principle of repulsion which disposed even the umallest towusliip to 
constitute itself a political unit apart from the rest, and to i-e.sit«t all 
idea of coalescence with others, either amicable or compulsory."' ^The 
omnipresent sea, indeed, afforded great facilities for iiitercounnunico- 
tion, but it was of a kind which tended rather to encouitige thtin to 
repress the independence of the separate states.) Ai tlio uioi-e im- 
portant civic communities increased in wealth and population the 
intense activity of the national temperament impelled tbein to seek 
scope for their energies outside their own limits. But even in the 
day of their greatest power, Spartans and Athenians alike carried 
with them the spirit of their local politics, and jealously maintained 
their peculiar civic oi^amzation and institutions. It was the hege- 
mony of Greece for which they contended, not the establishment of 
an Hellenic empire. The pride of race was strong in all the com- 
munities of Hellas ; so strong as to leail tbem to denominate all who 
were not Hellenes by the common name — not at Hi-st employed in 
an invidious or contemptuous sense — of barbarians. But the npirit of 
separatism and civic independence was stronger still ; and(it wa*i first 
engendered and subsequently fostered by the presence of tho natural 
lines of demarcation that existed between the different communities.^ "^ v** 
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A country so small as Greece, and so ribbed and seamed with 
moim tains, could not also be remarkable for the size of its rivers. 
As a matter of fact there is not within the limits of Hellas proper a 
single navigable stream. This is partly owing to tho multiplicity of 
the water-sheds, which literally do not leave room for the formation 
of a river of considerable length anywhere south of EpizTis, and partly 
to the geological composition and shape of the mountains, — ^they are 
of limestone, and for the most part very steep and rocky. Where 
there is any smfaco soil at all on the lulls, it is generally very thin. 
They are but lightly wooded, and in consequence retain very little of 
the moisture supplied by the abundant luins of the autumn and 
winter months ; the water runs off as rapidly aa it falls, so that the 
rivers, swelled to furious torrents in the i-ainy season, sink in the hot 
summer into mere brooks, while many of them are altogether dried 
up. This chai-acter of the drainage system of the country is faith- 
fully reflected in the classic literature of Greece : tliere ia constant 
mention of the rivera ; their fury in time of flood furnishes material 
for some of the most beautiful figures in Homer and the later poets. 
In the same way the value of the spi-ings and streams for refreshing 
and fertilizing the soil finds fiequent recognition ; but they are never 
refen-ed to as water-ways or means of communication. 

In the continental portion of tlie peninsula the principal rivers 
are the jkChelou s, which drains the .^ tolian highlands and the south- 
west flank of the Pindua range ; the Feneus. which travers&s the 
Thessalian plain, and cuts its way to the sea through the renowned 
Vale of Tempe ; and the Spercheus, which gathera the waters from 
Mount Tymphrestus. Othrys, and tEta, and discharges them into the 
Gulf of Malis. Neither in PhocJs , Boeotia. nor Attica is the re a 
stream which rises above the dimensions of a mere bi-ook, though 
the fame of the Asopus, the Cephissus, and the Ilissus in song and 
story is far greater than that of rivei-s in other lands a hundred 
times their bulk. In Peloponnesus there are the Alpheus and the 
Eurotas, both taking their rise in the Arcadian highlands : the one 
pursues a north-westerly course, and flows into the sea through the 



tiny but world-renowned plain of Olympia ; tiie other, turning soutb, 
traverses the long and narrow vaUey between tlie Taygetus and 
Pamon ranges, and owes its chief celebrity to the fact that on its 
banks stood the city of Sparta. The only other Peloponneaian atream 
of the smallest importance is the Famisos, which drains the plain 
of Measenia. 

Many of the rivers of Greece have the characteristic of disappear- 
ing under ground during a portion of their course, finding their way 
through the cavernous recesses common in all limestone formations ; 
and some of them never reach the sea at all, but are gradually ab- 
sorbed by the thirsty soil of the valleys. Spiings and fountains are 
numerous all over the country. They were, as is natural, eagerly 
appreciated by the old Hellenes, and their proximity often determined 
the site of some city or majestic temple. 

With regard to the origin of the Hellenic people, we have no 
certain knowledge beyond the fact, eatabliabed by modem ethnologi- 
cal and philological research, that they were a branch of the great 
Tndo-Gennanic race. In dealing with this subject the most eminent 
authorities are unable to draw the exact dividing-line between myth 
and historic certainty. The Hellenes themselves believed, and in 
Herodotus' time there was some evidence to show, that the aboriginal 
occupants of the country were a race named the Pelasgi, whose lan- 
guage, creed, and customs were not greatly dissimilar from their own. 
Tradition assigned to the Hellenes an origin in Phthiotis, a district 
of Thessaly, where their mythical ancestor or " eponymus " was 
Hellen, the son of Deucalion and Pyrrha, the only survivors of the 
deluge by which the gods punished the iniquity of the existing race 
of men. Hellen was said to have had two sons, ^Eolus and Dorus, 
and from them and two of their descendant-s, AchiBus and Ion, 
sprang the four great tribes which in historic times peopled Hellas 
— the jEolians, Dorians, Aehaans, and lonians. The movements of 
these tribes, and the circumstances under which they acquired their 
different seats, belong wholly to the region of tradition, and need not 
be discussed or described here. It will be sufficient to describe the 
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political cold ethnological divisions and condittonB of the people of 
Hellas at the beginning of the historic period. 

The most northerly and the largest state in Greece proper was 
Theasaly, which, as already mentioned, was separated on the north 
from Macedonia by the Cambunian Mountains, on the west from 
Epirus by the Pindus range, and on the south from Locris, Phocis, 
and .^tolia by the Maliac Gulf and Mount (Eta. The earliest inhabi- 
tants of whom history makes mention were ./Eolians, but they were 
driven out or subjugated at a very remote period by invaders from 
Thresprotia in Epirus, who took the name of Thessalians, and gave 
it to the land they had subdued. They were of Pelasgic race, but 
became thoi-oughly Hellenized. They were divided into four main 
tribes and numerous smaller clans ; and though their numbers, their 
superiority in cavalry, and the wealth ot their country made theui 
formidable when united, such union was very seldom attained, and in 
the history of Greece Theasaly rarely played a prominent part. South 
and south-west of Thessaly, the rugged country of -Etolia and Dolopia 
was occupied by ti-ibes of rude and fierce mountaineers, partly of 
Pelasgic and partly of Hellenic origin. Even in the times of the 
Roman conquest their civilization was far behind that of the rest of 
Greece; but after the decadence of Athens and Sparta they played an 
important pai't in the national politics. Stiil fm-ther west, on the 
coast of the Ionian Seji, was Acamania, inhabited by a people who 
closely resembled the j^tolions in their habits and mode of life, main- 
taining themselves largely by piracy and robbery. 

The narrow strip of country on the southern shore of the Maliac 
Gulf, between the sea and the eastern continuation of tlie range of 
Mount CEta. was known as Locris, Its people were believed to be of 
mixed Hellenic and aboriginal descent, but the Hellenic conquest had 
been effected at so early a period that in historic times the Locrians 
always ranked as pure Hellenes. They were divided into two tribes r 
the Locri Epicnemidii (so called from their vicinity to Mount Cnemis) 
occupied the western part of the territory, and the Opuntiau Locrians 
(who took their name from theii- capital. Opus) extended eastward as 
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far aa tlie fi'ontier uf Bo'otia. Between the two tribes wna the small 
territory of Daphnus, beloDging to the Phocians, who thus possessed 
a port on the Maliac Gulf. The Locrion lands were fertile anJ well 
cultivated, and the people at an early period liad attained an 
advanced stage of civilization. A colony of them had, however, at 
on early date settled in a district known as Ozolis, on the north- 
western shore of tlie CrissEean Gulf, between ^tolia and Phocis. 
Completely separated from their original seat, and occupying a wild 
and monntainous country which geographically ia a continuation o£ 
vEtolia, they acquired the characteristic.^ and mode of life of the 
people of that eoimtiy, and had notlung in common with the eastern 
Locriana except the name. 

Phocis, the country lying between Locris on the north and the 
Crisasean Gulf on the south, bounded on the west by .^tolia and 
OzoIU, and on the ca.yt by BcEotia, was a rugged and impi-oductive 
land, which owed its impoi-tance in Greek legend and history to the 
fact that Mount Parnassus lay within its bordera, and that under the 
shadow of that mighty mountain stood the famous temple and oracle 
of Delphi. Its people were, however, a restless and enterprising 
race, and at a later period, under cii-cumstonces to which there will 
hereafter he occasion to refer, their very existence as an independent 
people ceased in consequence of the daring with which they defied 
most of the other states of Greece. 

A country of gi-eater importance was Bceotia, the central and 
most fertile portion of the nanow stretch of country between con- 
tinental Greece and Peloponnesus. Its inhabitants were of v^lioa 
descent, and were believed to have occupied the country after they 
were expelled from Thessaly by its Threaprotian conquerors. Bceotia 
is comparatively level and low-lying, and the consequent dampness 
and thickness of the atmosphere were held by the more acute and 
vivacious people of Attica to be reflected in the intellectual heaviness 
and du]nes.s of the inhabitants. The country was divided into four- 
teen independent communities, the hegemony of which was usually 
possessed by the celebrated and powerful city of Thebes ; but some 
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of the other cities were extremely jealous of the Theban aacendcney, 
and from this cause the BoBotians rarely exercised that influence in 
Hellenic politics to which their numbers and the resources of their 
country might otherwise have entitled them. Once only, through 
the genius of Epaminondas, did Thebes and the Bneotians attain to 
supremacy in Greece ; and this period of glory ended with the life of 
the hero who had brought it about. 

The neighbour, and for centuries the inveterate enemy, of Bceotia 
wa.s Attica, the easternmost state in Greece, and that which attained 
to the highest point of civilization, and, for a brief pei-iod, of politi- 
cal power. Attica is considerably smaller in area than Bceotia, not 
posae.'ising an extent of eight hundred square miles. Its soil, more- 
over, is not fertile ; and the population, at the period of its greatest 
density, probably did not exceed half a million, of whom it is sup- 
posed that more than three-fourths were slaves. Yet this inconaidei-- 
able tract of country, smaller in extent than the single Scottish 
coiinty of Domtriea, and with a population inferior in numbers to 
that of Glasgow, was one of the two leading states of Greece. Her 
fleets made her for a long time the mistress of the seas ; her armies 
repelled the invading strength of the Persian empire. In art, in 
poetry, in philosophy, the achievements of her citizens have been 
the admiration of the world for more than two thousand years ; and 
within her limits the principles of democratic government were 
carried to a point of elaboration in detail and thoroughoess in appli- 
cation such as is not approached by any of tho republics of modem 
days. The aboriginal population of Attica is said to have been 
Pelasgian, but before the historic period the country had been con- 
quered and settled by Hellenes of the Ionic tribe, who, according to 
the Greek instinct of separatism, were originally divided into a number 
of small independent communities. Under the mythical hero Theseus, 
however, the authority of the city of Athens over the whole country 
was established, and thenceforward the political identity of Athena 
and of Attica was complete. The maritime supremacy of the Athen- 
ians was a natural consequence of the location of a restless, quick- 
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witted, and eaterpriaing people in a land surrounded on three sides 
by the sea, and of which no point was ten miles distant from the 
coast. 

South-west of Attica is the Isthmus of Corinth, which joins the 
continent of Greece to Peloponnesus. Its utmost breadth is twenty- 
miles, though for the most part there is scarcely half that distance 
from sea to sea ; and it is not twenty-five miles in length. Yet 
within these narrow limits were included two states, both of which 
played a part of some prominence in Hellenic history. The north- 
eastern half of the isthmus was occupied by the state of Megaris, 
which at one time belonged to Attica, but was subsequently settled 
by Dorian colonists, and formed part of the territory of Corinth. 
At the beginning of the historic period, however, its chief city, Megara, 
had already asserted its independence, and become possessed of con- 
siderable maritime power. For this its position was peculiarly 
advantageous, as it had a good harbour on each side of the isthmus. 
The country is rugged and unproductive, the greater part of it being 
occupied by the mountain mass of Geroneia, which lies midway across 
the isthmus, and constituted a natural as well as political boundary 
between Megaris and the territory of Corinth. This latter was one 
of the oldest and most powerful cities of Greece. To it appertained 
the southern part of the isthmus and a small area in Peloponnesu-S. 
Its position on the low-lying part of the isthmus, the natural road 
for traffic between the Saronic and Crisstean Gulfs, made it a centre 
of commerce, and as a trading community the Corinthians rivalled in 
energy and success the Athenians themselves. Its original inhabitants 
were of .^Eolic blood, but on the Dorian invasion and conquest of 
Peioponncaua, to which reference will subsequently be made, Corintli 
fell into the hands of a Dorian ruling class, and during the struggle 
for supremacy between Sparta and Athens its sympathies were wholly 
with the former state. 

In our brief survey of the pliysical and political gei^jraphy of 
ancient Greece, we have now arrived at the Peloponnesus — known 
in ancient days as the citadel of Hellas, and deserving the title not 
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more fi'om it« natural strength and elevation than from the fact tliat, 
dm'ing the days of Greek independence and glory, the military power 
and prestige of the country were chiefly upheld by a Peloponnesion state. 
The extent of the peninsula appears to modem eyes almost ludicTOusly 
disproportioned to the part it has played in history. Its ai'ea does not 
exceed seven thousand eight hundred square miles, so that it is only 
about one-fourth larger than Yorkshire ; and this small territory was 
always divided into five or six separate states, sometimes into more. 
The general outline of the Peloponnesus is designated in its modei'n 
name, Morea, — ■&. mulberry leaf. Its coast is indented on the east and 
south by three deep bays, but on the north and west is compai-atively 
regular, and possesses but few harboui's. Indeed, notwithstanding 
the almost insular position of Peloponnesus, its peoples were never 
remarkable for mai-itime entei*prise. The surface of the country ia 
exceedingly rugged. The whole of the interior is a ma^ of moun- 
tains ; and even on the coast there are but few level areas, one of the 
laigest being situated at tlie head of the Argolic Gulf, where stood 
the city of Aigos. The original settlement of Peloponnesus is a 
matttir belonging wholly to the region of myth. The belief among 
the Hellenes was that at a remote period the country was occupied 
by the Pelasgians ; that subsequently it was settled by Achieans in 
the east and south, and by loolaus in the north, while the central 
highlands, then and always known as Arcadia, remained in the pos- 
session of the aborigines. But about three centuries earlier than the 
date which Grote and other auUiorities accept as that of the begin- 
ning of authentic Greek history^ — ^that is, the first Olympiad, 776 B.C. 
— there was a great immigration into Peloponne.'ius of the descendants 
of Dorus, the second son of Hellen. These people, aft«r various 
movements, hod settled in a small and hilly tract of country between 
Phocis anil ^tolia, which from their occupancy i-eceived the name of 
Doris. But they had traditional claims to sovereignty in Pelopon- 
nesus; and about 1100 B.C. they invaded the country, and reduced 
Uie whole of it with the exception of Arcadia. The dispossessed 
Achteans from the eastern and southern districts were said, however. 
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to have found their way to the northern district, between the Ar- 
cadian mountaina and the Crissiean Gulf, and expelled its Ionian 
colonists. The state they estahlished waa known throughout classic 
times as Achaia. Ai-cailia continued to preserve its independence ; 
but all the rest of the peninsula became and remained Doric as 
regards its population. 

The Doric state which was at first the most powerful was Argos, 
or Argolis, which, as its northern frontier was conterminous with the 
southern boundaiy of Corinth, conies, naturally enough, next in order 
in our survey of the political divisions of ancient Hellas. The city 
of Argos itself stood in what was considered by the Gi-eeks quite 
a considerable plain, at the head of the Argolic Gulf {now the Gulf 
of Nauplia). Its territory extended southward for a considerable 
distance along the east coast of Peloponnesus ; and indeed, previous 
to the establishment of Spartan supremacy, its kings were believed 
to have exercised authority over tlie country almost as far south as 
the Malean promontory. Northward, in the peninsula between the 
Saronic and Argolic Gulfs, the supremacy of Argos was made almost 
nominal at an early period, aod the country di\'ided between the 
three flourishing cities of Epidaurus, Troezen, and Hermione. But in 
Homer's time the Aehiean kings of Argolis, who, however, had their 
capita] at Myceme, a few miles north, were regarded as the most 
powerful potentates of Hellas ; and this position was for a short time 
retained after the Doric conquerors had expelled the Achcean princes 
and established themselves as the ruling race. Very soon after the 
beginning of the historic period (77G B.C.) Argos ceased to possess 
this " place of pride," which fell to Sparta, A lai^e part of her 
territory was annexed to Laconia; but the city itself sturdily 
maintained its independence, and never, till all Greece sank into 
the position of a Roman province, did the citizens forget their old 
position. 

In the times when the glory and power of Hellas were at their 
height, the largest and most powerful state in Peloponnesus, and the 
foremost military power in Greece, was Laconia, or Lacediemon, fre- 
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quently called Sparta, from the name of its capital. In Homer's day, 
Sparta was an Achiean state, greatly inferior to Ai^os or Mycenaj, 
and almost dependent upon it. But after the Doric immigration this 
state of matters, as we have already said, waa revei'sed. For a period 
of three or four centuries the Dorian settlers in Sparta seem to have 
been occupied in establishing their supremacy at home. Then they 
became aggressive, and assailed first theii- kindred of Messenia, and 
subsequently those of Ai'golis. The result waa that they extended 
their dominion over the whole south and east of Peloponnesus ; and 
though they never conquered the Ai-cadian highlanders, they estab- 
lished a strong political influence over that rude and imperfectly 
civilized people. 

Laconia is foi- the mo.st part a niountainoua country. The 
narrow central valley in which Sparta stood on the banks of the 
river Em-otas is flanked and closely hemmed in by the great ranges 
of Taygetus and Pamon. Eastward the latter chain is continued 
down the narrow peninsula teiminating in the Malean promontory, 
which bears the same name in modem as in ancient times. North- 
ward rise Mount Ma^nalus and the other mountain masses of Arcadia ; 
while on the west is Mes.senia, which, though the most level and fer- 
tile region in Peloponnesus, is still broken up by lofty hills and spurs 
from Taygetus. The centre of the Laconian state was the valley of 
the Eurotas, a natural citadel, almost inaccessible either by land or 
sea ; indeed it was never successfully invaded in the long interval 
between the first Doric immigration and the irruption of the Thebana 
under Epaminondas, a period of at lea.st seven hundred years. So 
confident were the Spartans in the security of their position and the 
valour of theii- citizens, that their city, unlike almost every other 
place of importance in Hellas, was left without walls. It was merely 
a collection of villages. 

The wars between Sparta and Messenia, the country bounding 
Laconia proper on the west, form an important, though to some 
extent a mythical, chapter in Hellenic history. At the time of the 
Dorian conquest Messenia was under the rule of .^Han princes. 
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The Dorian settlers, as already mentioned, were assailed by their kin 
of Spai'ta ; the date commonly assigned to the beginning of the 
struggle being 743 B.C. After protracted wars, into the details of 
which it is no part of our purpose now to enter, Messenia became a 
province of Laconia ; but a large part of its population quitted their 
country rather than submit to Spartan tyranny. They never aban- 
doned the memories of their lost land, or the hope of recovering it; and 
that hope was ultimately realized when, 370 B.C., Epaminondas broke 
the Spartan power and restored Messenia to an independence wliich 
it did not again lose till the subjugation of Greece by the Romans. 
During the most stirring periods of Hellenic history, however, 
Messenia was simply a part of the dominions of Sparta. 

North-west of Messenia, stretching along the Peloponnesian coast 
to the promontory of Araxus, but seldom extending further than about 
twenty miles inland, was the state of Ehs. This country, level near 
the coast and mountainous in tlie interior, was watered by two consider- 
able streams, the Feneus and the Alpheus, and rivalled the Messenian 
plain in fertility. Its people were a mised race of Dorians, jEoIians, 
and the aboriginal occupants of the soil The military strength of 
Elis was never very considerable ; but it owed its importance among 
the Hellenic commimitiea, and an immunity from invasion which 
lasted till the Peloponnesian war, to the fact that within its territory 
stood the Temple of Zeus, on the little plain of Olympia, where, every 
foui-th year, were celebrated the Olympic games in honour of the 
deity. To these games came competitors from all the countries of 
Hellas, and the winner of a prize there was held to have conferred 
imperishable renown on his country or city. The people of Elis were 
the custodians of the temple, and conducted the games ; hence their 
territory was regarded as sacred and inviolable, and this tradition 
was faithfully respected till the time of the internecine struggle which 
began the downfall of Hellaa, 

Almost the whole extent of the north coast of Peloponnesus, from 
the frontier of Elis to the Isthmus of Corinth, was occupied by the 
state of Achaia. At the time of the Dorian conquest this region was 



peopled by lonians ; but the Achieans, who had previously been 
settled on the south of the Peloponnesus, when driven out by the 
Dorians made their way to the north, and in their turn expelled the 
lonians, and gave their name to the countiy in which they settled. 
Achaia wa.s a long narrow slip of territory, moderately level and pro- 
ductive. Though possessing so great an extent of coast-line, it had 
few hai'bours, and its people were never prominent in maritime en- 
terprise. They were gathered in twelve cities, which were leagued 
together for defence against external aggression, hut otherwise pre- 
served the attitude of individual independence and self-government 
so characteristic of the Hellenic city communities. In consequence 
they did not take a prominent part in the national politics of Greece 
until after the downfall of Athens and Sparta, when circumstances 
led them to head the lost efforts of Greece to assert its independence. 
Thus the most glorious chapter in the history of the Achseans was 
'the last. Betwixt their territory and that of Corinth was the tiny 
state of Sicyon, the appona^fe of the important and ancient city of 
the same name, which preserved its independence through all the 
vicissitudes of Hellenic history, till it fell under the dominion of the 
Maceilonian kings after the death of Alexander. 

The only Peloponnesian state which remains to be noticed is 
Arcadia, the mountainous inland region which we have already more 
than once had occasion to mention. It was the only political division 
of ancient Hellas which was entirely shut out from the sea ; and, 
partly no doubt from this cause, it remained always in the possession 
of its aboriginal people, who were universally believed to be of Pelasgic 
descent. It is not a region offering great temptation to foreign set- 
tlers. Even the lowest portion of it, the gieat double plain of Man- 
tinea and Tegea on its south-eastern side, is greatly elevated above 
the surrounding countrj', being at a height of two thousand feet above 
the sea. Beyond this is a tract of wild and savage mountain land, 
with deep enclosed valleys between the hills, the bottom of which is 
generally marshy, owing to the absence of any regular system of 
natural drainage. To the westward, the country is more attractive 
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in aspect : in ancient times it was densely wooded, with occasional ' 
grassy plaina The people were a race of primitive habits, living for 
the most part in small villages, and devoted to rural occupations. 
They had few important towns, and .seldom took an active or promi- 
nent part in Hellenic politics. Theii- country has been called the 
Switzerland of Greece ; and like the Swiss in mediaeval times, the 
Arcadians frequently served aa mercenaries, without any pai'ticulai' 
concern on whose side they fought. 

The various countries which we have briefly passed in review 
comprise all that were included within the rec(^mzed limits of 
ancient Greece, continental and peninsular. But to the Hellenes 
themselves the term Hellas had a far more comprehensive significa- 
tion. Every colony or settlement of Hellenes, however far bock its 
origin, however great its disteince from the mother country, was in 
their eyes a part of Hellas ; which, according to this interpretation, 
included on the eastward the numerous islands, great and small, of 
the i^gean, with Crete and Rhodes, as well as the many and power- 
ful jEolic and Ionic cities on the coast of Asia Minor ; while, on the 
west, it embraced the Ionian Islands, the Greek settlements in Sicily 
and Italy, and even the colony of Massilia in Gaul, founded as early 
as COO B.C. by the Phocaeans of Asia Minor, who were themselves 
colonists from Phocis. Some of the.^ colonies and settlements played 
a very important part in Hellenic liistory , but in the detailed 
description of the country into which we now propose to enter, they 
cannot be included, for to undertake such a task would imply a sur- 
vey of almost the whole region of the Mediterranean. It was on the 
mainland of Greece, and on the islands immediately neighbouring the 
mainland, that the most memorable events of Hellenic story occurred. 
There the Hellenic civilization attained its highest development, and 
Kitablished that intellectual and aesthetic supremacy which haa eicisted 
until now. There the contending political principles of democratic 
fi'eedom, oligarchic rule, and the personal government of the tyrants 
had their fidlest scope, and waged constant warfare. There are to be 
found the grandest remains of " the glory that waa Greece ; " and 
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tbeie, after the land has suffered frcHn twenty centuries of oppression 
under Roman, GoCh, and Tork, has sprung into existence a new 
HeDaa, whidi, it may be hoped, will profit by the terrible tAHi^King of 
the past, and achieve a more enduring national existence. In the 
ensnmg chapters we shaU endeavour to describe Greece as it is— the 
jNresent oonditiim of the scenes which past events have hallowed — and 
to gather up the mythic and historical associations that cling about 
theoL 
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CHAPTER II. 



THE THESSALIA.V PLAIN AND THE VALE OF TEMFE. 



Although it ia only within the last few years that Thessaly has 
been restored to the modem kingJom of Greece, yet there ore good 
reasons why it should first come under notice in any topographical 
sorvey of the country. From tiie beginning of the historic period it 
was included within the recognized limits of ancient Hellas. Accord- 
ing to the traditions most commonly accepted among the Greeks 
themselves, the district of Phthiotis, in southern Thessaly, was the 
original seat of the race, though some modem ethnologists, in agree- 
ment with Aiistotle, are disposed to think that the Hellenes firat 
came from Epirus. But Thessaly was the scene of many of the most 
ancient events recorded in Hellenic tradition ; it is the largest and 
most fertile province of Greece; and after Athens and Sparta, through 
their mutual contentions, had lost the leadership among the Hellenic 
states, an important part in the history of the country during its 
decadence was played by the Thessaliau people. 

Though itself the most level region in Greece, Thessaly, as we 
have already had occasion to explain, is completely environed by 
mountains. Even toward the sea, the lofty range of Pelion and 
Oasa interposes between the plain and the shore ; and within the 
limits of the province rises Olympus, the loftiest and most renowned 
elevation in Greece. This majestic summit stands like a giant 
warder at the north-eastern comer of Thessaly, guarding the approach 
to Greece on that side. Like all the mountains of the region, its 
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contours are shaip and its sides steep and craggy; while its top is 
covered with perpetual anow — a circumstance to which it is said to 
owe its classic name, which is believed to be derived from a Greek 
word signifying " the shining one." On the side towai-d the Thes- 
salian plain, its lower buttresses are, however, blunt and rounded ; 
and the true character of the mountain is better perceived from the 
western side, where it rises in a succession of tremendous precipices, 
crowned by a long line of sharp, bare crests. 

In modem days the traveller seldom approaches Thess^y from 
the northward on the side of Mount Olympus. The route more com- 
monly followed is by the mountain road from Janina, in Epirus, past 
the skii-ts of Mount Zygo (the ancient Loemon), at the head of the 
Pindus range, where the mountain ton-ents have cut a natural defile, 
converted into a practicable pass by the energy of AH Pasha, when that 
celebrated Alljanian chief was the ruler of Janina. A more cruel or 
unscrupulous de.spot than AH Pasha has never existed ; but it must 
at least be owned that he had moi'e adequate ideas of the duties and 
responsibilities of government than are displayed by the majority of 
Turkish pashas. To him Janina and southern Epirus were indebted 
for many improvements which, since his death, have been left to 
decay. Among these is the road from Janina to Mezzovo, on which, 
probably, not a single repair has been executed during the last fifty 
years. Mezzovo, a modem town of some commercial importance, as 
it is on the direct route between western Greece and Salonica. is 
situated on the bonks of the Arte, in a deep gorge under the lofty 
overhanging cliffs of Mount Zygo. Thence the road to Thessaly rises 
steeply up the slopes of Pindus. from the summit of which, at the 
source of the Peneus (now termed the Salambria), there is pi-esented 
a magnificent view of the Thessalion plain. Far away to the left 
stretch the Cambunian Mountains, tenninated by the snowy peaks 
and broad flanks of Olj-mpus. In front is a perspective of mingled 
hill, wood, river, and open country, extending to the massive ramparts 
of Pelion and Ossa, and interrupted by the long spur which, striking 
down from the Cambunian range, divides the Thessalian plain, and 
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stands like a natural outwork of the capital, Larissa. Immediately 
beneath the traveller's standpoint the surface of the country ia very 
rugged, with lofty isolated rocks and hilla, that seem as though they 
had been cast down from Pindus in some mighty convulsion of nature. 
Among the most remarkable of the.se are the rocks of Meteora, past 
which we are led if we pursue the track afforded by the dry course 
of the Peneua — the best road in the summer time, though it is 
occupied by a furious torrent in the winter and spring. Perched on 
the very tops of these rocks are the two monasteries of Meteora, 
standing at an elevation of some hundreds of feet above the plain, in 
a position which suggested to Bishop Wordsworth a comparison with 
St. Simeon Stylites on his pillar. Access to the monasteries is gained 
by a process which resembles notliing so much as the hauling up of 
grain-sacks into a warehouse. A rope, with a net attached, is lowered 
from a projecting comer of the monastery building; the visitor places 
himself in the net, and is then pulled up through mid-air. The 
foundation of these ecclesiastical buildings on so strange a site — 
speaking forcibly of a time of general disorder and violence — dates 
back to the third or fourth centmy after Christ ; but in the annals 
of Greece before the Christian era there is no mention of the rocks 
of Meteora. Close by them, however, on a site now occupied by a 
village named Kalabaka, stood the fortress of ^ginium, renowned 
for its strength, and of great military importance as guanling the 
northern pass between Epirus and Thessaly. This place, and the 
twin-fortresa of Gomphi. commanding the southern pass over the 
Pindus range, were taken by Ca?sar when {48 li.c.) he marched into 
Thessaly to contend with Pompey for the dominion of the Roman 
world. 

The Thessalian plain, upon which we may now be said to have 
fairly entered, is, however, by no means a flat prairie. It is every- 
where broken by low hilla, sometimes isolated, sometimes connected 
by swelling uplands with the mountain chains to the north and west. 
Many of these are crowned with the ruins of old cities, in none of 
which are there any architectural remains of great importance, though 
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a thorough investigation of them would doubtless yield valuable 
results to the hiatorian or the archteologist. The whole plain, with the 
mountain walls which surround it, is drained by the river Peneus or 
Salambria, and by the numeroua affluents that swell its current as it 
approaches the sea. According to Hellenic tradition, all the inland 
region of Thessaly was once a great lake, the waters of which were 
pent up by the continuation of Mount Ossa to the south-eastern 
spurs of Olympus. Through this barrier the great sea-deity Poseidon 
or Neptune was said to have cleft a passage — -the far-famed Vale of 
Tempe — by a single blow of hi'* trident. According to one of the 
received modem methods of interpreting Hellenic mj'th, this story is 
only an allegorical way of describing some great convulsion of nature 
by which the basin of Thessaly was in fact converted from a wide 
lake into dry land ; and the physical confonnation of the country 
lends a certain amount of support to the theory. Whether or not 
Thessaly was once an inland sea, it is now, as it has been from the 
earliest times of which we have record, one of the most fertile regions 
of Greece. The rich crops which in the summer time cover its culti- 
vated lands, the stretches of forest that intervene, the rivers that 
wind their way across the surface of the country, and the noble 
mountains that everyivhere rise in the background, give to the whole 
landscape an aspect of diversity and beauty. 

The fact has ah*eady been stated that the earliest settlers of whom 
history makes mention were of iEoHc blood — though in the southern 
district, on both sides of Mount Othrys, the people were Achteans — 
and that they were conquered by a tribe from Thresprotia, in Epirus, 
who first gave to the country its present name. They settled chiefly 
in the central basin of the Peneus, and assumed among the population 
of that district a position analogous to that of the Normans in En- 
gland after the Conquest, constituting a species of feudal aristocracy. 
In the north, a tribe known as the Perrhoebi; in the east, on the chain 
of Ossa and Pelion, the Magnetes; in the south, the Achteans and 
Mations ; and to the west, the Dolopes, occupied the outer edges of 
Thessaly, and preserved a position of semi -independence. In the 
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central basin the Thessalian over-lords gathered in a number of 
important cities — Larissa, Crannon, Pheiie, Fhorsalus, Tricca, and 
othere of less magnitude. The com and cattle raised by their vassals 
in the suiTOunding fertile lands gave them wealtli and power. The 
country was peculiai-ly adapted for the breeding of horses ; for tliis 
it was always famous, and during all the historic times of ancient 
Greece the Thessalian cavalry were regarded as formidable foes and 
powerful friends. Had tliere been any continued union among the 
Thessalian cities, they would have constituted the most fonnidable 
military power in Greece. But mutual jealousy kept them almost 
always asunder, and it was seldom that there arose in Thessaly a 
leader with sufficient genius to convert the nominal league that bound 
them together into an effective reality. 

Before noticing the historic sites of Thessaly, it may be as well 
to refer to the myths which are particulai'ly connected with the 
country. In one sense, Mount Olympus should have been accounted 
the most sacred spot in all Greece, for, according to the Hellenic 
theogony, it was on the summit of that mountain that the eternal 
gods had their abode. The idea was doubtless suggested to the early 
poets, who gave distinct shape to the popular beliefs, by the towering 
height, grandeur, and inaccessibility of Olympus. They taught that 
tlje splendid palaces of the various deities, built of shining gold, stood 
on the crown of the mountain, with that of Zeus, most glorious of all, 
in the centre, and that in this latter the gods were wont daily to 
meet in conclave, and to feast after the setting of the sun. Whether 
this doctrine, in its material form, ever had a very firm hold of the 
Hellenic mind may be doubted ; for othei-wise it might have been 
expected that Otjinpus would have been a place of pilgrimage, which 
it eei-tainly never waa In the later ages of classic Greece, when 
the active and sceptical minds of the philosophers converted the old 
theogony into a merely allegorical expression of the mysteries of 
nature, the story that the gods dwelt on Olympus was treated as a 
figurative way of implying that their abode was in the vault of 
heaven. According to the old myths, Ossa and Pelion, which lift 
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theii- giant bulk to the south-east of Olympus, shutting out the 
Theasalian plain from the sea, were relics of the great strugglo 
between 2eus and the Titans. The latter, it was said, raised these 
eminences in their efforts to scale Olj-mpua — efforts which tho king 
of the goda only defeated by the aid of the Cyclops. 

A myth of later dat«, and of more human interest, is that of the 
Lapithas and the Centaurs, The Lapithse. we are told, were the people 
who dwelt in the earliest time on the Thessalian plain. Their king 
was Pijithous, and they were engaged in constant wai-fare with the 
Centaiurs— a savage race who inliabited the sides of Ossa and PeJion. 
and whose wild attributes and skill in horsemanship caused them to be 
depicted in the later legends as monsters — half men, lialf horses. On 
the occasion of the marriage of Pirithous with Hippodamia, on attempt 
was made to establish peace with tlie Centaurs by inviting them to 
the wedding festival. But the wild hillmen became inflamed with 
wine, and one of them endeavoured to cairy off the bride. A furious 
combat followed, in which neai'ly all the Centaurs perished ; and this 
tragic event was celebrated in innumerable forms in the literature 
and art monuments of Hellas. Even in classic times there were 
writers who interpreted the legend to be nothing more than an 
allegorical way of explaining how the rude and fierce denizens of the 
hills were subdued by the more civilized people of the plain ; but to 
the bulk of the Greek people the Lapithie and the monstrous Cen- 
taurs were as much realities as Tell is to the Switzer, or as King 
jVrthur was to the medifeval knights and troubadours. Another 
famous Hellenic myth which has direct association with Thessaly is 
the story of Jason and the Ai-gonauts. Wliile the .^Eolians were yet 
pi-edominant in the coimtry, the city of lolcos, on the Pagaaiean Gulf, 
was founded by Cretheus, a sou of ..Eolus himself. The sovereignty 
over the city and its dependent territory descended to Cretheus' eldest 
son, vEson, who, however, was dispossessed by his half-brother, Pelias. 
Tlie usurper had been warned by an oracle that he must be on his 
guard against a "one -sandal led man ;" and it befell him to meet his 
nephew Ja^on immediately after the latter had lost one of his sandals 
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in wading a strcani. Mindful of the oracle, and being resolved to 
get rid of a soui'ce of possible danger, the king commanded Jason to 
fetch from far-distant Colchis, on the coast of tlie Euxine, a certain 
golden tleece, which was in the possession of the king of the country, 
and waa guarded by a dragon. The story of Jason's adventures, and 
those of the noble band of heroes who accompanied him on this 
memorable expedition, would take us far away from Thesaaly. But 
it is worthy of remark that a legend which, nest only to that of 
the siege of Troy, figures most prominently in Hellenic literature. 
and, even in modem time?, has been a favourite theme of the poets, 
had its origin on Thessalian soil. 

The exact line between mere legendary tradition and historic fact 
cannot be readily drawn in the annals of Thessaly, any more than in 
those of the other regions of Greece. Tlie beginning of the historic 
period finds the Thrasprotian conquerors firmly established as a proud 
and wealthy aristocracy in the land — some of them in cities which 
they themselves had founded, others in the towns that had been built 
by the ^olian settlers. To the former class, as its name implies, 
belonged Lai'bsa. which stood, as its modem namesake still stands, in 
the very centre of the basin of the Peneus. The road thither from 
the monasteries of lloteora keeps at first on the left bank of the 
river, leaving on the right the once important city and fortress of 
Tricca. where in early times stood a famous temple of .(Esculapius, of 
which not one stone is now left standing upon another. In this 
neighbourhood are the ruins of many old strongholds, reflecting in 
the different styles of their architecture — Hellenic, Greek, and Byzan- 
tine — the changes in the fortunes of the land before it fell under the 
desolating rule of the Turk, whose mission in Tliessaly, as everywhere 
else, has not been to create, but to destroy. Foi-ding the Peneus, 
which at this point has become a sti-eam of some magnitude, the 
traveller comes at last in sight of the minarets of Larissa. Here has 
stood the capital of Tliessaly for a period of probably not less, and 
possibly more, than three thousand years. But the antiquity of the 
site is in nowise reflected in the present appearance of the town. 
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which is almost as purely Oriental and Mussulman as though it stood 
on the banks of the Euphrates. Fragments of ancient columns ajid 
sculptured stones, built into the crumbling mud walls that surroiind 
the place, are nearly all that is left of the ancient Hellenic city. 
Mussulman mosques are at present the most important ai-chitectural 
features, and a large proportion of the people are — or were before 
the recent cession of Thessaly to Greece — of Turkish descent. The 
reason of this circumstance, in a region where the great majority of 
the population are undoubtedly Hellenic, is not far to seek. When 
the conquest of Thessaly had been completed by the Sultan Bajozet I. 
toward the close of the fourteenth century, he brought over from Asia 
Minor a large number of Seljuk Turks, and grantetl them fiefs in the 
district of Larissa, which have been retained by their de.scendant3 
down to the present day. 

Many and strange have been the vicissitudes of fortune that have 
been witnessed by Larissa during the long period since the Thres- 
protian conquerors lirst settled in the fertile disti'ict of which it is 
the centre. For many centuries the city was under the dominion of 
a single pi-incely and powerful family, the Aleuadie, who kept royal 
state there, and expended in luxmious living, and in wars with a rival 
family — the Scopadie, whose seat was in the adjoining town of Cran- 
non — the wealth drawn from their vassals who cultivated the adjoining 
lands. In the time of the Persian invasion (b.c. 480), Thessaly wit- 
nessed the advance of the mighty host of Xerxes toward Thermopylse, 
but it is doubtful whether the Persian army turned so for aside from 
their direct line of march as to visit Larissa. It is at least certain 
that the Thessalians took no part in the brave and successful resist- 
ance offered by the Greeks to the gigantic power of Persia, and 
indeed the Aleuadse were in open alliance with Xerxes. Nor were 
they conspicuous during the long struggles of the Peloponnesian war. 
In the troublous time that immediately followed, the power of the 
Aleuad^, and the supremacy of Larissa over the other Thessalian 
cities, declined ; and the ancient city of Pherse, which lies some twenty 
miles south-east of Larissa, took the lead under its great ruler Jason. 
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For a loni; time Larbsa ceased to play a prominent part in Thefisalian 
history. She was a mere dependency of the tyrants of Phene daring 
the wars caiTiud on by these latter for the maintenance of their des- 
potism against the eflbrts of the other Thessalians to recover their 
freedom. It does not appeal' that the people of Laiissa offered any 
resistance to Philip of Macedon when he established his supremacy 
over Thessaly (B.C. 350—343), nor to Alexander when he reasserted 
the authority he had inherited from his father. But they joined the 
general rising of the Thessalians against the Macedonian yoke, after 
Alexander's death; and it was within sight of their city walls that 
Antipater gained (b.c. 322) the decisive victory near Crannon wliich 
extinguished the hopes of the Thessalians for nearly seventy years. 
In the middle of the following century LarLssa, like most of the other 
cities of Thessaly, joined the ^Etoliau League; but ere long she fell 
under the advancing dominion of Rome, and sank into the position 
of the chief town in a single petty pi-ovince of the vast empire of the 
CiEsars. When in its turn that empire began to crumble under the 
attacks of the northern barbarian,s, the storm beat fiercely upon 
Larissa. During the great irruption of the Gotbs in a.d. 2G7, when 
Athens was taken and sacked, the savage hordes penetrated into the 
Thessalian plain ; but most of the to^vns, and Larissa among the rest, 
were then strongly fortified, and the inliabitants were able to keep at 
bay the undisciplined invaders, destitute alike of the military skill 
and the equipments necessary for siege operations. Two hundred 
years later, the Ostrogoths were more successful in another invasion, 
and I^rissa was for some time in their hands ; but ultimately it was 
restored to the dominion of the Byzantine emperors, in whose territory 
it remained nominally included, though frequently forming part of 
independent principalities carved out by Wallachian and Servian 
military adventurers, till the final downfall of the Eastern Empire. 
In 1083 the city was exposed to the most memorable si^e recorded 
in its annals. The invading host of the Normans, under Robert 
Ouiscard and his son Bohemund, had defeated the Byzantine emperor 
Alexius in three pitched battles, and after mastering the greater part 
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of Thessaly, laid si^^e to Lexissa. But it was obstinately ilefended 
by a Byzantine garrison all through the winter, and in the spring of 
1084 Alexius advanced to its relief By a dexterous manoeuvre he 
induced the Noiinans to throw their whole force against one diviaion 
of his army, which had orders to retreat slowly on the pass of Terape, 
and then with the other he overpowered the small garrison left in 
their camp, relieved the city, and so strengthened his position that 
Bohemund dared not attack him, and was obliged to withdraw his 
anny from Thessaly. This may be said to have been the last memor- 
able event in the history of Lai-issa. Four centuries later it passed 
without resistance into tlie hands of the Ottomans, whose ruinous 
sway continued without interruption till, in the spring of 1881, 
Thessaly was restored to Greece, from which it had been so long dis- 
severed. But few towns in Greece have had a more checkered story 
than Larissa. If the stones of her streets could speak, wliat strange 
tales they would have to tell ! They have rattled under the lioofs 
of the Thrcsprotian cavalry, trembled under the solid tread of the 
Macedonian phalanx, of the Roman legionaries, of the glittering but 
worthless soldiery of the Byzantine empire. Her buildings have 
re-echoed to the shout of Ostrogoth, Serb, and Wallach, and to the 
fiercer war-cry of the stem soldiery of Islam. For four hundred 
years Larissa boa known peace under her Mussulman master, but it 
has been the quiet of inglorious decay. Let na hope that the latest 
change in her destinies will have opened to her a new era of peace 
and prosperity. 

From Larissa the Thessalian plain stretches away southward, for 
five-and -twenty miles, in a level that would be monotonous hut for 
the contrast it presents to the mountain scenery that is so prominent 
everywhere else in Greece. In this part of the country there are 
few hamlets, and fewer trees, to give variety to tlie landscape. The 
land is fertile but bare. On the lower edge of this flat flows the 
Enipeus, one of the piincipal tributaries of the Peneus. This stream 
collects the drainage waters from the northern slopes of Mount 
Othrya ; but during the summer it dwindles to the dimensions of a 
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mere brook. Crossing it, the traveller comes in sight of the town 
of Pheraula, the ancient Pharsalus, which during the time of the 
independence of Thessaly was one of her great cities, frequently 
disputing the leadership with Larissa and Pherie. The aspect of the 
modem town, as we approach it from the northward, is picturesque 
and striking. It lies along the base of a precipitous limestone hill, 
which marks the beginning of the mountain barrier that bounds the 
Thessolian plain on this side. Under the shadow of this imposing 
eminence stretches the town, its white buildings peeping out from 
amid maaws of dark foliage, that of cypresses, which grow luxuriantly 
in this locality. The summit of the hill itself is crowned by the 
ruins of the old acropolis, from which there descend to the plain, 
down the face of the hill, two huge walls, of architecture so massive 
as to seem almost Cyclopean. They formed the connection between 
the ancient city and its fortress, according to the plan of fortification 
which was invariably adopted in ancient Helios wherever the physical 
circumstances of the site permitted. 

In tlie early part of the fourth century B.C., Phai'salus was at the 
pinnacle of its independent power. It was in close alliance with the 
Spartans, who hatl more than once protected it by a garrison against 
the attacks of rival cities. But at this time Sparta was engaged in 
her disastrous stn^^le with Thebes : she was sorely pressed at home, 
and could lend no effective assistance to distant allies. Pharsalus 
was ruled by Polydamos, its wealthiest and most influential citizen, 
who had contrived to unite in his support all the contending factions 
in the town. But not even this unity could preserve to Pharsalus 
the independence and power which were now threatened by a 
formidable enemy. This was Jason, the despot of Phene, who had 
made himself master of almost the whole of Thessaly. Having 
stripped Pharsalus of all her cireumjacent territory, he prepared to 
attack the city itself ; but he was a great politician, as well as a 
warrior, and preferred to resort to diplomacy before trying the 
chances of war. He invited Polydamas to place Pharsalus under his 
supremacy, offering him in return the second position of authority io 
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Thcssaly, which would then, he declared, be the firet power in Greece, 
Polydamas answered thiit he was an ally of Sparta, and could not 
enter into any arrangement that might be hostile to that power, 
Jason thereupon suggested that Polydamaa should go to Sparta and 
notify tlie Lacedtemonians of his intention to attack Fharsalus. If 
they were ready to give ajssistance, then the quarrel must be fought 
out ; if they refused, Polydamaa would be false to the interests of his 
own city and of Thessaly should he persist in entering single-handed 
on a hopeless struggle. Polydamaa complied with the suggestion ; 
and, as the crafty ruler of Pheife had foreseen, the Spartans refused 
to give the required aid. Thereupon Polydamaa recogruzod the 
supremacy of Jason, and Pharaalus became a dependency of Pherse, 
Thenceforward the city never played a prominent part in Thessalian 
history ; but the plain which stretches before it was the scene, three 
hundred years later, of one of the most memorable and decisive 
battles in history. On a hot Augu.st day, in the year 48 B.C., 
the armies of Pompey and Julius Cfesar contended there for the 
mastery of the Roman world. Pompey's forces, between forty and 
fifty thousand in number, were posted on the south or right bank of 
the Enipena, between the river and the city. Ciesar's confronted 
them on the other side of the stream. They were little more than 
twenty thousand strong ; but all were veterans, and they had absolute 
faith in tlie fortunes of their general. The fate of the battle waa 
soon decided. The troops of CiBsar attacked, and while the main 
Itodies of the armies were engaged in fierce hand-to-hand conflict, , 
Pompey's cavalry, which had been stationed on his left, broke their 
opponents' right, and were throwing them into confusion. At that 
critical moment a reserve of sLi cohorts, which Cfesar had posted in 
rear of his right, advanced with irresistible ardour, and drove the 
enemy in headlong flight from the field. The rout at once became 
general. Pompey's whole army gave way and fled, hotly pursued by 
the victors, who caiTied the camp after a brief struggle. Ciesar 
entered Phorsalus lord of all the wide territories of Rome. Pompey 
fied almost alone to Loiissa, and thence on the same day down the 
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pass of Tempe to the sea, whence he took ship for Egypt, there to 
die miaei-ably by the Iiand of an assiifisin. 

This southern part of the ThessaUan plain is a region of famous 
battlefields. The rough and broken country lying between Phersula 
and Valestino or Belestina — the ancient Pherse^which lies some 
fifteen miles to the eastward, is dotted with the remains of old 
Thessaliaa towns ; but the chief historical interest of the region is 
due to the fact that in the range of hills just to the westward of 
Pherse, known from their shape as Cynoscephala;, or " Dogs' Heads," 
and at the foot of which stood the ancient city of Scotussa, of which 
now few traces are left, were fought two great battles. In 304 B.C. 
a Theban force which had come into Thessaly to aid the revolted 
cities of that country in their resistance to Alexander, who had 
succeeded Jason as despot of Pherte, encountered here the army of 
the tyrant. The struggle was severe, and though it ended in the 
complete victory of the Thebans, they had reason to count their 
triumph dearly Imught, for among their dead wbb their leader 
Pelopidas, the worthy companion and friend of Epaminondas, and 
one of the noblest and pui-est heroes of antiquity. A hundi-ed and 
fifty years later another memoi'ablc battle was fought in the same 
hill-district of Cynoscephalie. The struggle which for ten years had 
been going on between Philip the Fifth of Macedon and Rome was 
decided on this field, in which the consul Quintus Flamininus, a skilled 
general as well as a gi-eat statesman, utterly defeated the Macedonians, 
and established the Roman supremacy in Greece. 

Valestino is a modem town, occupying a site of singular beauty, 
on and near which there once stood the most powerful city of 
Thessaly. Phene was of even gi'eater antiquity than Larissa. Ita 
king, Admetus, was, according to the old legend, one of the companions 
of Jason in the voyage of the Argo ; and he is aLso associated with 
one of the most pathetic of tlie ancient myths. On his return home 
from the famous expedition to Colchis he became a suitor for the 
hand of Alcestis, one of the daughters of Peliaa, king of lolcos, and, 
through the assistance of Apollo, was successful. But be had 
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provoked the rcBentment of the haughty goddess Artemis, and she 
doomed him to death. Apollo, however, interceded for him, and 
obtained a i-emlssion of his doom on condition that his father, hia 
mother, or his young bride should be willing to die in his place. 
Alcestis, in all the bloom of her youth and her new happiness as 
a wife, made the sacrifice fix)m which the parents of her husband 
shrank. Nor did her sublime devotion remain unrewarded. It 
chanced that Hercules in his wanderings arrived at Pherre on the 
evening of Alcestis' death ; and he had the daring to penetrate into 
the lower world, and to hear her back with him into the reahns of 
day, so that she was restored to the arms of tlie husband for whose 
dear sake she had given her life. 

In historic times Pherie first became prominent about 404 RC. 
One of the leading citizens, Lycophron, contrived to overthrow the 
oligai-chy which had till then passe^sed Uie supreme power in the 
city, and established a despotism. Under his rule Pherte rapidly 
inc roamed in strength and impoi-tance. Lycophron defeated the 
Aleuad.'B of Larissa, and l>ecame the leading potentate in Thessaly. 
His son Jason rose to still higher eminence. A skilled warrior and 
a great statesman, he aimed at the onion of all Thessaly under hiB 
single sceptre ; and that object gained, he believed that it would be 
no difficult matter to become master of Greece. He formed an army 
of mercenaries, which numbered six thousand men ; anil with this 
force, well equipped and disciplined, he brought the other Thessalian 
cities one after another under hia rule. The manner in which he , 
established his influence in Pharsalus has already been recordeiL-J 
Jason waa a wise I'uler ; he did not abuse his power in Thessaly, i 
in 374 B.C. he was formally elected "Tagus," or head of all the 
Thessalians. He was yet in the prime of life, and there seemed 
every probability that he would attain the summit of his ambition. 
His military strength was far greater than that of any other state inj 
Hellas i and in 371 B.C., after Epaminondas and the Thebans hadi 
bi-oken the Spartan power in the great battle of Leuctra, hft] 
intervened between the two foes in a manner that displayed 
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F a power saperior to that of either. In the following 
year he began making preparations which were believed in Greece to 
be preliminary to an invasion of Phocis. There was general conster- 
nation, and the pnesta at Delphi consulted the oracle, asking whether 
it would not be prudent to remove the treasures of the shrine to 
some place of safety. But the oracle answered that the god would 
protect his own treasure. Shortly afterwards Jason held a review of 
his ai-my outside the walls of Pheite, and while sitting afterwards in 
public audience, he was assassinated by some young men, wlio had 
approached under a pretence of inviting him to settle a dispute 
between them. The intelligence of his deatli caused great rejoicing 
throughout Greece, and it was believed that the event had been 
brought about by the direct intervention of the Delphian Apollo. 

The importance of Pherse, though much diminished after the 
death of this great man, was not destined wholly to pass away untd 
the lapse of another generation. Jason was succeeded by hia two 
brothers, Polydoi-us and Polyphron; but the fii-st-named was murdered 
by the other, who in Jiis tura was assassinated by Alexander, who is 
described by some writers as tlie youngest brother, and by others as 
the son of Jasoa Alexander had all the ambition and much of the 
energy of his great predecessor, but little of his statesmanship and 
military skill. As a iniler he was oppressive and cruel, and liis 
misgovemment speedily drove the dependent Th&ssalian cities into 
revolt They found powerful allies in the Thebans, who had con- 
stituted themselves, under Epaminondas and Pelopidas, the champions 
of liberty in Hetlaa Several expeditions entered Thessaly between 
370 and 364 B.C., under the command of Pelopidas, to carry on 
war against the tyrant. In one of them Pelopidas was unfortunate 
enougli to be mode prisoner ; but Epaminondas compelled Alexander 
to release hia friend, and in 304 Pelopidas, as already narrated, 
defeated the despot in a decisive battle at Cynoscephato, but was 
himself slain. Tlie power of Alexander, though much circumscribed, 
was still considerable. In Fhene he was absolute, and his rule was 
marked by gi-eat crueltie.-j. His reign was at last brought to a tragic 
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close. He had brutally ill-treated hLs wife, Thebe, and she conspired 
with her brothers to slay him. He -was wont to sleep in an upper 
chamber, the only aecess to which waa by a removable ladder, and 
which was guarded by a savage watch-dog. But Thebe contrived 
to appear the brute ; then stealing into the chamber, she removed 
Alexander's swoi-d, which he always kept at his side, and admitted 
her brothers, who pierced the tyrant's heart with their weapons. 
His power passed to hia assassin.^, under whom Pherse continued for 
some years to be the foremost city of Thessaly. But the period of 
its downfall was at hand. In 352 B.C. Philip of Macedon asserted 
his claim to supremacy in Thessaly, and marched into the country 
at the head of a formidable anny. Lycophron, the then tjTant of 
Pherse, opposed him, and the Phocians, whose appropriation of the 
Delphic treasures had given them a temporary supremacy in Greece 
by enabling them to employ a large mercenary force, sent troops to 
his assistance under their general Onomai-chus. A battle was fought 
under the walla of Pher*e, ending in the total defeat of the allies and 
the death of the Phocian commander. Philip besieged and captured 
the city, sent Lycophron into banishment, and restoi-ed the republican 
form of government, though he took eoi-e that his own influence 
should remain in the ascendant. 

Of the old city which tims played so prominent a part in 
Thessolian history, and whose ruler was at one time the greatest 
potentate in Hellas, very few traces now remain. The ancient walls 
still exist, though, of course, in a time-worn and decayed condition, 
and the site of the acropolis is discoverable on a hill to the northward. 
But Valestino is essentially a modem village, with white houses 
embosomed in trees, amid which there rise up gracefully the minarets 
of Mussulman mosques. Southward a picturesque rood conducts the 
traveller to Volo, a thriving seaport on the gulf which now bears the 
same name, but was known in ancient days as the Pagassean Gul£ j 
Of late the name of Volo has become familiar as that of a place held! 
by a strong Turkish garrison when the frontier dispute between 
Greece and the Porte threatened to end in war. The scenery on the 
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shores of the gulf is wild and impressive- To the south risea Mount 
Othrya ; to the north-east, the bolder eievationa of Pelion and Ossa. 
Three or four miles from Volo, it is conjectured, stood lolcos, the port 
whence Jason the Argonaut started on his memorable expedition, 
and on the site of which the Macedonian king, Demetrius Poliorcetes, 
foimded the city of Demetrias- — in its day a famous stronghold, 
known as one of the " three fetters of Greece." 

Turning northward, we tmverse a flat, low-lying country at the 
foot of the range of Pelion. A considerable share of the surface is 
occupied by the lakes of BiEbeis and Nessonis — shallow but extensive 
sheets of water, which in the winter and spring are swollen by the 
flood waters of the Peneus. Skirting the shore of Btebeis, we reach 
at last the Vale of Tempe, wliich retains in modem times its classic 
reputation as one of the loveliest scenes in Greece. Here the Peneus 
cuts its way to the sea between the foot-hills of Olympus on the one 
liand and Ossa on the other. It is a deep glen, five miles in length, 
and so nairow in many places as barely to leave space for a roadway 
by the side of the stream. Tlie overhanging rocks are hidden by a 
den.^ growth of luxuriant vegetation ; tall plane trees spring upward 
from the bed of the river, and extend a grateful shade over the path 
and the clear-flowing current It is not wonderful that the poetic 
imagination of the Hellenes assigned to this lovely spot the chai-acter 
of being a favourite haunt of Apollo and the Muses. When the 
Romans came they regarded it with a more practical eye. They saw 
in it tlie only pi-acticable pass from the Thessalian plain to Macedonia 
and the sea, and the Proconsul Longinus constructed the road which 
still remains— a fact recorded in an inscription cut by his order on 
the rock in one of the narrowest parts of the pass, and wliich is yet 
legible after the lap.se of nearly two thousand years. 
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The region to which we have now to turn our attention is widely 
different, alike in its physical aspects and in its history, from Thessaly. 
The countries which still bear their ancient names of Acamania and 
iEtolia occupy the south-western comer of continental Greece. They 
are bounded on the north by Epirus and the southern heights of 
Pindus, on the east by Phocis, on the south by the Gulf of Lepanto, 
and on the west by the Ionian Sea. The area enclosed within these 
limits is one of the wildest and most rugged regions even in this 
land of mountains. Except a narrow strip on the sea-sliore, partly 
created by the deposits of detritus borne down by the rivers after 
the winter floods, there is scarcely any level gi'ound to be found in 
iEtolia. Offshoots from the great Pindus range and spurs from 
Mount (Eta occupy the greator part of the country in a succession 
of bare eminences, with deep vales intorvening. In western -^tolia, 
indeed, to the north of Lake Trichonis (the modem Vrakhori), there 
is a fertile lowland, dignified by ancient geographers by the name of 
the " Great -^tolian Plain ; " but the traveller, casting his eye over 
its confined area, and noting the sea of mountains by which it is 
surrounded on every side, will come to the conclusion that in this, as 
in other instances, magnitude is altogether a matter of comparison. 
The pervading character of the scenery is that of picturesque 
grandeur and loneliness, for the population is now at any rate very 
sparse and scattered. 
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Acamauia is less rugged in as|>ect. The principuJ river of 
the country, the Aspropotamo {the ancient Achelous), traverses in 
the lower part of its comse a plain of some considerable extent, 
at the upper rim of wliicli still stand the ruins of Stratus, which 
for many centuries was the only important city belonging to the 
Atanw"''^"'^ ^ The coast here also i.s less rocky and inhospitable 
that of ^tolia, and in the days of Hellenic independence there 
Kveral thriving ports on it. These, however, were colonies 
I Corinth, and were peopled by Coiinthian citizens, who jealously 
maintained their connection with the mother city. The Acai-nanians 
were not so rude a race as tlie ^tolians ; but both peoples — though 
recognized as Hellenes, since they were always permitted to take part 
in the Pan-Hellenic games^ — had much more in common, both in 
character and civilization, with the wild aboriginal races of northern 
Epirus than with their Hellenic bin to the south and east of them. 
They never exhibited the tendency, so marked among the other 
Greek peoples, to gather in fortified cities. They dwelt in small 
\'illage communities, living chiefly on the produce of their flocks and 
herds, and finding in war and piracy their principal oecupationi 
They were almost constantly at strife amongst themselves, but were 
always ready to combine in resistance to invasion from \\-ithout. In 
the declining days of Greece they played a prominent ptirt in her 
history ; but they never produced a statesman or general of exceptional 
ability, and there is scarcely one of their towns which has more than 
the merest mention in the Hellenic chronicles. 

From the earliest times the ^tolians had a reputation for savage 
independence, which they maintained for long even against the 
colossal power of Rome, and which was not wholly lost by their 
descendants in the time of the Ottoman domination. Only very few 
of the pre-historic legends have their locality in jEtolia, and of these 
the most important are connected with the ancient city of Calydon, 
which stood near the coast on the bank of the river Evenus (now the 
Fidaris) in the plain adjacent to the modem town of Missolonghi. 
In the time of the Argonauts the king of Calydon was (Enena, whose 
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son by AlthEea wa.s Meleager, one of the bravest of Jason's companions. 
On his rt'tum home from the memorable expedition, Meleager found 
his father's territory ravaged by a raonsti-oiis boar, which periodically 
descended from the neighbouring mountains, sent by Artemis, whom 
(Eneus had affronted by neglecting to otter her sacrifices. Meleager 
brought together a band of heroes from all parts of Greece, 
encountered the boar, and finally slew it. But his triumph was the 
cause of his own death. He bestowed the head and hide of the 
monster on the famous huntress Atalanta, who had been one of his 
companions ui the chase. This was resented by the brothers of his 
mother Althtea, and in the quarrel which ensued Meleager slew his 
uncles. At the time of Meleager's birth Althaea had learned that lie 
was destined to live only so long a.s a fagot then burning on the 
hearth should remain unconsumed. She had taken possession of the 
fagot, extinguished the flames, and carefully preservetl the cIiaiTed 
wood ; but on hearing of the death of her brothers at the hand of 
her son, she again threw the billet into the fii-c, and when it was 
consumed Meleager expired. 

Such is the picturesque legend of the hunt of the boar of 
Calydon, to which the Homeric poems contain numerous allusions. 
Calydon was also the scene of one of the exploits of Hercules. 
He came thither in the course of his wanderings, and gained 
Deianira, the sister of Meleager, for his wife, conquering in battle 
80 formidable a rival suitor as the river-god Achelous. For three 
years Hercules dwelt in Calydon ; but he happened accidentally 
to kill a young man, and by the laws of the country was obliged 
to go into exile. He took with him his wife; and on coming to 
the river Evenus he forded it, intrusting Deianira to the Centaur 
Nessus, who was accustomed to carry travellers over the stream for 
a small fee. Nessus, however, offered insult to Deianira ; and her 
terrible husband avenged her by piercing the heart of the Centaur 
■with one of his aiTOws. The dying Nessus charged Deianira to 
preserve his blood, telling her that any garment steeped in it 
would act as a charm to preserve her husband's love. She believed 
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hiiii, and afterwards sent to Hercules a garment dyed in the blood 
of the treacherous Centaur. But it was a fatal poison, and as soon 
as he assumed the garment the hero was seized with tmuttei-able 
torments, amid which he reared his own funeral pyre ; but while it 
was burning, he was borne to Olympus and raised to the rank of 
a divinity. 

In historic times Calydon never figured so prominently as it did 
in the mythic ngea. But it was the centre of the most fertile and 
populous district in southeni .^tolia, and remained one of the prin- 
cipal towns in the country till the date of the Roman conquest. Its 
site can yet be traced, and there are ruins of ancient fortifications 
which are believed to be nearly three thousand years old. The 
history of jEtolia, however, as we have already said, is not to be 
found in the annala of town communities. During the stirring epochs 
of the Persian and Peloponnesian wars, the .iEtoIians remained almost 
wholly outside the main current of events in Hellas. They were 
rude and uncultivated to a degree which made them appeal- in the 
eyes of the polished Athenians nothing better than mere barbarians. 
Their language was indeed Hellenic, but it was a patois that was 
scarcely intelligible at Athena or even at Corinth. Brave and active 
in war, and singularly expert in the use of the javelin, they yet knew 
little, and eared less, about military discipline. When they were not 
fighting amongst themselves, they expended their energies in pretl- 
atory excursions on the lands of their neighbours — the Acamanians 
on the one side, and the Ozolian Locrians on the other. 

But in the sixth year of the Pelopoimeaian war (426 B.c.) their 
country was itself the scene of some incidents of importance in the 
great struggle between Athens and Sparta For a proper appreciation 
of these events, it is necessary to mention that the Acamanians were 
always hostile to the Corinthian colonies planted on their sea-board, 
and more especially to the thriving and populous city of Ambracia — 
the modem Arta — planted at the head of the gulf of the same name, 
and to Leucas, the capital of the peninsula, or rather the artilicial island, 
of Lcucadia, which commands their north-western coast, From this 
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cause they were active ailiea of Athens, the deadly enemy of Corinth, 
and tliey gave to the Athenians matei'ial assistance in many of their 
enterprises in western Greece. In 426 B.C. the Athenian general, 
Demoathenes, with a fleet of tliirty triremes and a considerable body 
of heavy-armed troops, was aiding the Acamanians against Leucadia. 
Tho combined forees had oveiTun and ravaged the whole island, and 
had laid siege to Leucas itself with good prospects of success, when 
Demoathenes was induced to engage in a more ambitious enterprise. 

Thirty years earlier, during the great extension of Athenian power 
that followed the Persian war, an expedition of fifty galleys and four 
thousand heavy-anned troops had penetrated into the Corinthian 
Gulf, and after achieving various successes against Sicyon and Corinth, 
effected the captui'c of the strong and important city of Naupactus, 
which stood at the head of the best harbour in the gulf, and was 
situated on the border line between ./Etolia and Locris Ozolis. This 
place the Athenians retained, and in it tliey settled the Messeniaii 
exiles who had been compelled to quit their country after the close 
of their tliinl unsuccessful struggle against Spai'ta. The place, which 
was strongly fortified, sei'ved as a basis for Athenian operations in 
the Corinthian Gulf and the Ionian Sea. But it waa exposed to 
continual attacks fi-om the j^tolian mountaineers ; and the inhabitants 
suggested to Demosthenes that he should take the opportunity, being 
at the head of a considerable army, to assail these wild highlandera 
in their own territory. If the enterprise were successful, it would 
not only relieve Naupactus from further molestation, but would 
virtually give to Athens supreme influence in the whole region from 
the Ionian Islands to Phocis, and enable them to attack Eceotia from 
the continental side aa well as from Attica. 

The grandeur of the scheme dazzled the imagination of the 
ambitious Demosthenes, and he throw himself into it without duly 
weighing the difficulties he would have to overcome. He abandoned 
the siege of Leucas. greatly to the annoyance of the Acamanians. 
These latter, who had no desire to see jEtolia i-educed to the condition 
of a dependency of Athens, refused to Join in the undertaking ; but 
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Demosthenes, undismayed by their defection, embarked his ai'iny 
and conveyed it by sea to CEneon, a port of Locria near Naupactua, 
Thence he marched into ^tolia, and at lirst encountered no resistance, 
the people having abandoned their unfortified villages and retreated 
into the hills. But when he had penetrated as far as ..Egitium, he 
found that the whole population of the country had gathered to 
oppose his further prc^'ess. They surrounded his position on all 
sides, and while avoiding any encounter at close quarters with his 
heavy-armed troops, they kept up a constant succession of harassing 
assaults to which the Athenians had no power to retaliate. The 
array of Demosthenes was at length completely broken and driven 
into confused flight, in which great numbers fell ; and when at lost 
the fugitives rallied under the shelter of the walla of (Encon, they 
constituted but a remnant of the fine army which Demosthenes had 
led a few days before into .^Etolia. The defeated troops proceeded 
to Naupactus, whence they sailed for Athens ; but Demosthenes, 
who feared to be called to account for his blunder and its calamitous 
consequences, remained behind at Naupactus. 

It was fortunate, both for himself and tor the colony, that he 
did 80. The ^tolians were not satisfied with having repelled the 
Athenian invasion ; they were eager to exact retribution, and to that 
end they solicited the assistance of the Laeediemonians with a view t-o 
a regulai' siege of Naupactus, a task which their imperfect military 
science forbade them to undertake unaided. The required aid was 
granted, and a borly of three thousand Spartan " hoplites," or heavy- 
armed troops, under the command of Eurylochus, was assembled in 
Phocb, and marched through Locria to jEtolia, where it was recruited 
by large numbers of the mountaineers. Naupactus was but feebly 
garrisoned, and but for the energy of Demosthenes it would have 
fallen. He, however, hastened to Acamania at the first news of the 
coming danger, and with some difficulty procured the assistance of a 
thousand troops. With these men Demosthenes returned to Naupactus, 
and made such effective preparations for defence that the Spartan 
general abandoned all idea of attacking the place, and marched 
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through -Etolia to the borders of Acamania, with the purpose of 
aiding Anibracia and the other Coiinthian colonies against the Acar- 
nanians. The Ambracians joyfully welcomed him, sent three thou- 
sand of their best troops to his army, and persuaded him that the 
opportimity was favourable for the subjugation of all Acamania. 
But the people thus threatened summoned Demosthenes to their ajd, 
and the Athenian commander promptly complied with their summons. 
In military skill he was far superior to Eurylochus, and finding that 
general posted with his whole force at Olpfe, on the shore of the 
Ambracian Gulf, he did not hesitate, though inferior in numerical 
strength, to attack him. The battle that ensued was very severe, 
but ultimately Eurylochus was defeated and slain. On the following 
morning the Peloponnesians deserted their Ambracian allies, and by 
a secret understanding with Demosthenes were permitted to escape, 
while the unfortunate Ambracians were attacked with renewed fury, 
and many hundreds of them perished before the ahattei-ed remnants 
of their force could elude their pursuers. Ambracia sustained another 
terrible disaster on the very next day : a large reinforcement that 
had been sent to recruit theii- army was surprised by the active 
Demcfflthenes in the night time, and nearly the whole of the troops 
composing it were slain. This succession of defeats, in which it is 
supposed that between five and six thousand Ambracians fell, com- 
pletely broke the power of the city, which was obliged to conclude 
peace with the Acamanians on the terms the latter chose to dictate ; 
while Demosthenes wos able to return home in triumph, having pre- 
served Naupactus, exalted the Athenian influence in Acamania to a 
higher point than ever, and struck a severe blow at the military 
reputation of Spai-ta. 

For a hundred years after these events, M\x>Yva, is seldom heard of 
in Hellenic annals. Tlie people retained their rugged independence, 
but were unable to undertake any important aggressive enterprise. 
In the disturbed times that followed the death of Alexander, however, 
the jEtolians became prominent as the champions of Greek liberty. 
They sturdily refused to submit to Macedonian rule. In 321 B.C., 
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Antipater, after completing the conquest of Pelopormesus, crossed over 
into jEtolia with a large array. He captured most of the towns ; but 
their inhabitants fled into the inaccessible highlands, and kept up a 
desultory guerilla warfare with such effect that the Macedonian leader 
waa obliged to abandon the enterprise. Eight yeara later, his cele- 
brated son, Cassander, repeated the attempt, but with no greater 
measure of permanent success, The ^tolians had the lai-gest share 
m repelling the irruption of the Gauls into Greece, at the. beginning 
of the third century B.C,, and soon afterwards they began to occupy 
a leading position among the Hellenic states in consequence of the 
formation of the JEtolian League, in which were united not only the 
tribes of ^tolia proper, but also the Acamaniana, many of the 
Thessalian cities, the Ozoliau Locrians, and some at least of the islands 
in the Ionian Sea. In the quarrels between Macedonia and Rome 
they took the part of the former, and on the downfall of the Mace- 
donian monarchy, their country became a part of the dominions of 
Rome, though they were always unruly subjects. In the year 3 \ B.C., 
after the victory of Actium hod made Augustus the master of the 
world, a great calamity befell the ^Etolians. To commemorate his 
triumph, the emperor founded the city of Nicopolis, on the peninsula 
of Actium, a few miles north of the modem Prevesa; and by his order a 
large portion of the population of ^tolia and Acamania were compelled 
to quit their villages and dwell in the new city. The prosperity of 
Nicopolis, thus artificially peopled, was only short-lived ; but its exten- 
sive ruins yet exist — a monument of the pride and caprice of the 
Roman despot, and of the downfall of .^tolian freedom. 

The history of .iEtolia and Acamania during the long period of 
the Roman, Byzantine, and Mohammedan domination, may be dis- 
missed in a few words. The successive waves of invasion, strife, and 
conquest which swept over south-eastern Europe during all these 
centiiries were not greatly felt in this wild and poor mountain region. 
Nominally it was subject to many masters — to Epirot despots, Gothic 
chieftains, and Norman princes, as well as to the Byzantine and Latin 
emperors at Constantinople, and to the sultans, their successors. But 
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practically the ^toHans preserved a large share of independence. In 
the towns, and over the strip oE accessible country on tlie coast, the 
authority of their foreign masters waa upheld ; on the hill-sides and 
in the deep glens of the interior tliey were left very much to them- 
selves. The inhabitants of each village formed a little clan, under 
a hereditary chief, who was a veritable despot. The women and 
children carried on the imperfect agricultural operations necessary to 
raise the tiny crops of wheat and maize which supplied the people 
with food, and tended flocks of goats and herds of small black swine. 
The men, when they were not prosecuting blood feuds against their 
neighbours of the adjoining villages, or sharing in some piratical 
expedition, devoted themselves to the chase in the dense forests that 
lined the lower hill-sides. The social and domestic economy of the 
people has undergone little change to the present hour, and the 
interior of jEtolia and Acamania, like the adjoining country of 
Altjania, is still one of the least civilized regions in Europe. 

There are two places in ^tolia which are associated with events 
of importance in modem history. The modem town of Lepanto, on 
the bay of the same name, occupies the site of the ancient Naupactus, 
and on a lofty height behind the town there still stand the massive 
ruins of the ancient acropolis. In the sixteenth century, Lepanto 
was the most important naval station of the Turks in the Corinthian 
Gulf, and it waa from its harbour that the great fleet of Sultan Selim 
the Second sailed on the morning of the 7th October, 1571, to 
encounter the navy of the Christian Powers, led by Don John of 
Austria, brother of Philip the Second of Spain, and by the Genoese 
admiral. Andrea Doria. The Ottoman power was at this date at its 
zenith : Turkish corsairs harried the coasts of Spain, Italy, and 
southern France, and the Sultan's flag was supreme in the eastern 
Mediterranean. It was in oi'der to check this advancing tide ol 
Turkish conquest that Philip of Spain, the Pope, the republics ol 
Venice and Genoa, and some of the other minor Italian potentates, 
suspended their difierences for a while, and combined their naval 
strength to crush that of the Ottomans. The Christian fleet i 
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bered more than two hundred galleys, m&nned by nearly twenty-five 
thousand men. The enemy had upwards of three hundred vesseb. 
The two tieets met a few miles west of Lepanto, and for more than 
four hours they fought desperately without advantage to either side. 
At last, with the help of a southerly wind, the Christians broke the 
Turkish line, and renewing their attack with redoubled ardour, gained 
a decisive victory. The Turkish admiral and fifteen thousand of his 
men were slain ; twelvo thousand Christian slaves who had manned 
the Turkish galleys were liberated ; sixty-two vessels were sunk by 
the victors, and a hundred and twenty captured. The battle created 
on immense impression throughout Europe ; it was the greatest dis- 
aster the Ottomans had sustained since the capture of Constantinople, 
and it did much to dispel the belief in their invincibility which had 
been created by their long series of successes on land and sea. The 
immediate and practical consequences of the victory, however, were 
exceedingly smalL The resources of the Sultan were at that time so 
great that in a few months his navy was restored to its former 
strength. Turkish commanders were again able to sweep the waters 
of the Levant, and to carry on their enterprises of slaughter and 
plunder against the wretched inhabitants of the Archipelago. 

Miasolonghi, a coast-town, situated about twenty miles west of 
Lepanto, stands, as we have already said, near the site of the ancient 
Calydon. Tlie ground about it is low-lying and mai-shy, but in the 
background towers the stately bulk of Mount Zygo (the ancient 
Aracynthus), and the place wears a sufficiently picturesque aspect 
from the sea. Its interest and importance are wholly of modem 
date ; but there are three circumstances which give it a place in 
European historj-. It was the first place in western Greece to join 
the revolutionary movement which ended in the establishment of the 
Hellenic kingdom ; it was the scene of Byron's last days and death ; 
it was the theatre of one of the most heroic episodes in the struggle 
of the Hellenes for freedom. The ^tolians, as we have already 
implied, were never very submissive to the Moslem yoke ; and .so far 
back as 1770. when the Russian expedition under Prince Orloff was 
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deq>atcbed by the Empress Catherine the Second with a view of 
rousing the Gi-eek provinces of the Sultan to revolt, the people of 
Missolonghi received the Muscovites with open arms, expeUed the 
Turkish officials and inhabitants from the town, and asserted the 
independence of jEtolia. But for the timidity and incapacity of the 
Russian general the emancipation of Greece might have been achieved 
aixty years earlier than it actually was ; but Orloff did not know how 
to use the opportunities that were offered him, and he very soon left 
the jEtolions to take care of themselves. A band of Dulcigniot 
corsairs ^Mussulman Albanians, and always the bitter foes of the 
Greeks — descended upon Missolonghi as soon as the Russians had 
retired, and restored the Sultan's authority. In 1821, when the 
news of the insurrection in the Morea and at Athens reached ^tolia, 
the Missolonghians rose once more. On this occasion, unhappily, 
tlieir revolt was stained by acts of gi'eat atrocity. All the male 
Mussulmans in the place were murdered, and the women and children 
reduced to slavery — a method which, it is only fair to remember, had 
been taught to the Greeks by the invariable example of their Ottoman 
oppressors. Soon afterwards, the Hellenic leader, Mavrocordatos, 
arrived in Missolonghi, and there convened a revolutionary senate for 
western Greece, the members of which, however, did little more than 
sciuabble among themselves. 

For a while the revolutionists had it all their own way in western 
Greece, but by the middle of 1822 the troops of the Sultan, having 
re-established his supremacy in Epirus, where Ali Pasha of Janina 
had long defied his power, began to make preparations for the 
invasion of Acamajiia and ^tolia. They were under two com- 
manders, Oraer Vrioni and Reshed Pasha, both of whom possessed 
far more of the qualities of a general than any of the Greek leaders. 
In July, Mavrocordatos, who persisted in directing military operations 
of which he had no knowledge, sustained a disastrous defeat at Petta, 
near Arta, at the hands of Reshed Pasha. This overthrow gave all 
Acamonia into the possession of the Turks ; and in November, Omer 
Vrioni laid siege to Missolonghi at the head of six thousand men. 
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When he began operations, the fortifications of the place were 
wretchedly defective, consisting merely of a low mud wall, with a 
ditch alx)ut six feet deep on its front. There were foui-teen gnus in 
position, but the garrison numbered only about six hundred men; and 
if the town had been at once attacked by storm, there is little likeli- 
hood tliat it could have offered a successful resistance. Omer Vrioni, 
however, preferred to undertake regular siege operations, and while 
he was throwing into the place shot and shell which inflicted little 
injuiy, a reinforcement of a thousand men arrived from the Morea to 
strengthen the garrison, who also received considerable supplies of 
provisions and ammunition. After having wasted six weeks in the 
trenches, the Turkish commander found that the .lEtolians were 
gathering in his rear, and threatening his communications, and be 
resolved to risk the assault which he ought to have made at the fij'st. 
On tlie 6th of January 1823 the attack was delivered by a storming 
party of eight hundred Aibanians ; but they were repulsed with heavy 
loss, while only foui- of the defenders fell. A few days later Omer 
Vrioni broke up his camp, and retreated to Karvaserai, on the Gulf of 
Arta. For more than two yeai-s Missolonghi remained unmolested in 
the hands of the Hellenic leaders. Early in January 1824 Lord 
Byron arrived there from Cephalonia, bringing with him arms and 
money. He laboured hard, dui-ing the few months of life that 
remained to him, to infuse something like order and discipline among 
the revolutionists; but he was disgusted, though not depressed, by 
the continual displays of selfishness, greed, and the absence of true 
patriotism in the conduct of their leaders. For these leaders, with 
the exception, perhaps, of Mavrocordatos, he felt nothing but con- 
tempt ; but he had faith in the courage of the population, and in their 
determination to be free. Had he lived, it is possible that he would 
have been able to avert some of the calamities that subsequently 
befell the Greeks through their internal dissensions, for his personal 
infiuence among them was immense. But on the 19th of April 1824 
he died, when he had been little more than three months in Greece ; 
his complaint, rheumatic fever, having been undoubtedly brought on 
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by the recklessneaa with which he exposed himself in the malarious 
atmosphere of the marshes by which Missolonghi is surrounded. 

In no long time the town was destined once more to experience 
the storms of war. A year after Byron's death, Keshed Pasha, after 
having gained many successes over the insui^ents in the interior, 
once more laid siege to Missolonghi. He was in command of an army 
of ten thousand men ; but the garrison of the place was now five 
thousand strong, and the fortifications had been gi'eatly strengthened. 
For several months the aiege was but feebly carried on ; and on the 
21st of September, when a mound which the Turkish general had 
caused his men to erect in front of their trenches had been brought 
up so close to the walls as to enable the besiegers to capture one 
of the bastions, the garrison made a desperate sortie, recovered the 
captured work, drove the Turks out of their advanced lines, and 
destroyed the mound which Reshed had so laboriously constructed. 
The winter rains now set in, and the Turks for a time suspended 
active operations, withdrawing to an intrenched camp at the foot of 
Mount Zygo. But the Greeks neglected to avail themselves of this 
lireathing-time to strengthen the gan-ison and re-provision the town, 
and in December, Reshed was joined by a new and formidable ally^ 
Ibrahim Pasha, the son of the great Mehemet Ali of Egyi)t. Ibrahim 
was the ablest Mu.ssulman soldier of his time. With a force of 
vetei-an Egyptians he had inflicted crushing disasters on the Hellenes 
in the Morea, and he now crossed over to the mainland with a firm 
resolve to add the conquest of Missolonghi to his other laurels. He 
prosecuted the siege operations with the utmost vigour, and at the 
same time organized a fleet of flat-bottomed boats whicli gave him 
the command of the lagoons, and cut off the communication of the 
besieged with the sea. The Turkish fleet, also, was so much recruited 
as to be able to expel the Greek navy from the vicinity of Misso- 
longhi. Gradually the lines of the besieging army were brought more 
and more closely round the walls of the doomed town, and by the 
middle of April, the provisions being nearly exliausted, it became 
clear that the defence could not be much longer protracted. But the 
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brave g&rrisoQ, vho hod held out for nearly a year with bat scanty 
aid from their compatriots wiUiont, were resolred not to snirender : 
they determined to cat their way through the besi^ers, and to escape 
to the "patriot" army which was ho%'ering on the mountains in the 
rear of the Tuikish camp. The project was well planned, and it 
woald have been completely successful hut for the treachery fiH a 
deserter, vho informed the Ottoman commanders of the design. On 
the night of the 32nd of April 1826 the sortie was made. The 
soldiers of the garrison, about three thousand in number, with some 
thooaiuids of n(Hi-combatants, men, women, and children, sallied forth 
in three divisions. The charge of the troops was irresistible ; they 
forced their way through the Turkish lines with comparatively httle 
loss, and made their way toward the monntains, where it bad been 
arranged that a detachment of ^tolian irregulars should await them. 
But the Turks were not taken by surprise ; they poured a destructive 
fire into the ranks of their assailants, who soon fell into disorder, and 
were pursued by the Albanians, .sutTering heavy loss in their flight 
Host of the non-combatants either perished in the open, were taken 
prisoners, or retreated into the abandoned town ; but the larger pro- 
portion of the garrison mode good their escape. The loss of the 
Greeks on that terrible night was estimated at between three and 
foor thousand persons ; the number of Turkish troops who fell daring 
all the operations of the siege was probably much greater. Thus fell 
UissoloQghi ; but the heroism of its defenders did far more to uphold 
tiie patriotic cause in Greece than the mere possession of the mined 
town sen'ed to strengthen the hands of the Ottomans. A few years 
later, when the Sultan was compelleil to recognize the independence 
of the Greek kingdom, Missolonghi was restored to the Hellenes, and 
became the capital of the p^o^^nces of Acamania and .^tolia. The 
only important occasion on which it has since figured in history was 
in October 1862, when its people took a prominent part in the 
revolt which led to the down&U of King Otho. 
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ACARNANIA, as a glance at the map will show, is the most western 
part of continental Greece. But in close proximity to the mainland 
there sti-etch along the west coast a number of islands, some of 
them of considei-able area, the history and traditions of which ore 
inseparably intertwined with those of Hellas. They have long 
been known as the Ionian Islands, deriving the name, in all likeli- 
hood, firom the sea in which they are situated ; for then- ancient 
inhabitants were not, so for as is known, of Ionic descent. They 
are very numerous, but only six of them are of any historic im- 
portance. The most northerly is Coi-cjTa (Corfu), a long, narrow 
island, which extends like a lofty breakwater in fi'ont of the coast 
of Epirus. Near its southern extremity hes Paxos {Paxo). Close 
to the mouth of the Ambracian Gulf, and immediately adjoining 
northern Acamania, — of which, in early times, it formed an actual 
part,— -is Leucadia (Santa Maum). Just opposite the entrance to 
the Crissiean Gulf (the Gulf of Lepanto) lies the largest island of 
the group, Cephallenia (now Cephalonia) ; to the eastward of which, 
separated only by a narrow channel, is Ithaca (Thiaki). A few 
miles south of Cephalonia is Zacynthus, or Zante. Cytliera (Cerigo), 
opposite the Malean promontory, has in modem times been reckoned, 
both by geographers and politicians, among the Ionian Islands ; 
though why this should have been the case it is not ea.sy to under- 
stand, since it is separated by more than a hundred miles of sea 
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from ZacjTithus, the most southerly of the group, and is much nearer 
to the islands of the Archipelago. 

The circumstance that for nearly three thousand years the islands 
of the Ionian Sea have figuied in European history is at once 
explained by their geographical position. They lie directly in the 
path of early Hellenic emigration to the West : they are the natural 
stepping-stones between Greece and Italy ; and now that the tide has 
turned, and the current of commerce, art, and civilization flows from 
the Western lands to the decaying Orient, they still constitute, as it 
were, the portals of Greece. 

The geological formation of ail the islands is identical witli that 
of the mainland : they are vast masses of limestone rock, and may he 
regarded as a prolongation in the sea of the south-western offshoots 
of the Pindus range. They are widely different in shape and physical 
aspect, though all are rugged and mountainous. In ZacjTithus the 
milder character of the scenery and the luxuriance of the semi- 
tropical vegetation have gained for the island the name of " The 
Flower of the Levant." Cephallenia, Ithaca, and Leucadia are wilder 
and more stem in aspect, their hills are more lofty and bare of wood ; 
while Corcyra combines the landscape characteristics of both the 
southern and the middle islands. But all alike are beautiful ; and 
as the traveller gazes on their olive-clad heights and their picturesque 
coasts from the sea, he may well echo Byron's impassioned L-xclama- 
tion, — 

" The i«lei oi Greece, the ielee of Greece, 
Where buning Sappho loved uid ning ; 
Where grew the uta nl w«r and peace." 



Though not the largest, Corcyra is the most populous and im- 
portant of the islands. It has a place in the mythic trarlition. and a 
still greater one in the ascertained history, of ancient Hellas. It tfl 
about thirty-eight miles long ; its greatest breadth, at the northern 
extremity, is twelve miles, but in some parts it is bai-ely three miles 
wide. The interior is mountainous and ruggod, but the coaiit, oapeci- 
ally on that side which faces Epinis, lies low, and. clod with verdure 
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to the very water's edge, presents a striking contrast to the naked 
and savage mountain scenery of the opposite shore. On this side the 
contour of the island forms two bays, divided by a i-uggod proraontory, 
on the very point of which stands Corfu, the capital. Opposite the 
town, on a huge two-peaked rock rising sheer out of the sea, is the 
citadel. Though nominally dismantled when the Ionian Islands were 
transferred by Great Britain to the Hellenic kingdom, it is still one 
of the strongest fortresses of the Mediterranean, and, according to the 
testimony of a recent traveller, is capable of accommodating a garrison 
of eight thousand men. Like the town and the island, this citadel 
has been held by many mosters,^ — Hellenes, Romans, Byzantines, 
Normans, Venetians, Rus.'jians, French, and English, — and most of 
them have left traces of their presence behind. The political vicissi- 
tudes in the history of Corcyra are indeed to a large extent reflected 
in its present conditions, but of these there will be occasion to speak 
after a glance at its earlier annals. 

By the common agreement of commentators and geographers 
Corcyra is identified as the Phteacia of the Odyssey — the land on 
which Ulysses was tossed after the wrath of Neptune had destroyed 
the i-aft on which he was sailing from the island of Calypso, and had 
left him battling with the waves, only to be pi-eserved from destmc- 
tion by the interposition of the benevolent sea-nymph Leucothoe. 
The neighbourhood of the modem city of Corfu, it is true, bears no 
resemblance to the scenes in which Homer places the memorable 
interview between the hero and Nausicoa ; and King Alcinous' 
capital, if it ever existed in reality, probably stood somewhere in the 
north of the island. It is difficult, however, to discover any resem- 
blance between the Phajacions of the poet — gentle, highly civilized, 
living in splendid mansions, and fond of the arts of peace — and the 
rude and fierce Libumians who are believed to have been the 
aboriginal people of the land, or at all events the people who were 
displaced by colonists from Corinth some time in the eighth century 
before Clirist, These Libtimians were a tribe of Adriatic sea-rovers, 
and their only common attribute with the PhiBocians of tlie Odys- 
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sey was their expertness in navigation. The Corinthian colonists, 
who were led by Chersicrates, one of tlie noble family of the Bac- 
chiadEe, are supposed to have settled in Corcyra, and founded the 
city which is still its capital, shortly before 700 B.C. The city 
rapidly grew in population and importance : it became the chief 
centre of the maritime trade of western Greece, find itself sent forth 
colonies — more especially Epidamnus and Apollonia in Illyria, Anac- 
toriom at the entrance to the Ambracian Gulf, and Leucas in the 
island or peninsula of Leucadia. These places, though founded by 
CorcjTa, still retained, according to Hellenic custom, ties of connection 
with the mother-city of Corinth ; and this circumstance wa.s the 
primary cause of some of the most raemorahle events in the history 
of Corcyra and of Greece. 

Within little more than half a century after its first foundation 
Corcyra rivalled Corinth herself in commercial importance and mari- 
Ume power. The Coreyreans asserted their independence, and speedily 
came into open conflict with the mother-city. A battle between the 
fleets of the two states in the Crisssean Gulf is alluded to by Thu- 
cydides as the moat ancient sea-fight on record. Soon after, the cel- 
ebrated Periander became tyrant of Corinth in 625 B.C. He seems 
to have compelled the Coreyreans to recognize his authority, which 
was maintained until his death in 585 rc. ; but afterwards Corcyra 
recovered her independence, and continued to progress in wealth and 
maritime strength till, in the middle of the following century, she 
ranked only second to Athens among the naval powers of Hellas. 
Her relations with Corinth, meanwhile, continued to be unfriendly, 
and the ill-feeling between the two cities was ultimately fanned into 
a fmiou-s hostility which led to the outbreak of the Peloponnesian 
war, and entailed on Corcyra herself some tenible disasters and 
sufferings. 

In the year 440 B.C. the power of Athens, under Pericles, was at 
its height, and though the Lacedaemonians and the Dorian states 
generally regarded the spread of her influence with much jealousy, 
they were not anxious to renew the struggle which had ended a fe^f 
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years previously in the Thirty Years' Truce. The Corinthians espe- 
cially, though their hatred of Athens was intense, had suiBFered so 
severely in previous wars, and so much dreaded the loss to their 
commerce which must ensue from a collision with the strongest mari- 
time state in Greece, that their influence was strongly exerted on the 
side of peace. But a series of events, in which the Corcyreans were 
prominent actors, now caused a complete change in the policy of 
Corinth. It has already been mentioned that both Corinth and 
Corcyra possessed colonies on the coast of Acamania and in southern 
Illyria. One of the most important of these was Epidamnus, which 
had risen into a considerable city. About 436 B.C., however, Epi- 
damnus was reduced to a condition of great distress. Here, as in 
many other Greek cities, there were oligarchical and democratic 
factions, whose struggles for power were carried to extreme lengths. 
The oligarchical party, having been worsted and driven out of the 
city, allied themselves with the wild Illyrian tribes in the adjacent 
coimtry, and carried on such vigorous hostilities against the democracy 
that the latter were compelled to send envoys to Corcyra for aid. As 
at Corcyra the democratic party were in the ascendant, it might have 
been supposed that the request would not be refused ; but it happened 
that through the intricacies of local politics the Corcyrean democracy 
sympathized with the Epidamnian oligarchy, and they therefore 
rejected the petition of the envoys. The latter thereupon proceeded 
to Corinth, the common mother-city of both Corcyra and Epidamnus, 
and here, though the government was oligarchic, they were more 
successful in their appeal. The Corinthians joyfully hailed the oppor- 
tunity which seemed to present itself of depriving Corcyra of her 
supremacy over Epidamnus, and they sent a force, consisting partly 
of intending settlers, partly of regular troops, which restored the 
power of the democratic party in the place. 

The Corcyreans, however, were greatly irritated by what they 
regarded as the unwarrantable interference of Corinth in one of their 
colonies. They received with warm hospitality the oligarchic exiles 
from Epidamnus who in their turn came to Corcyra for aid, and 



sent them back on board a fleet of forty triremes, with which they 
blockaded the city from the aea, while they also commenced a siege 
with lllyi-ian mercenaries on the land side. The Corintliians at once 
prepared to send a second expedition to relieve Epidamaus, and they 
sought and obtained aid from their allies, fitting out a squadron of 
seventy-five triremes, on which were placed some thousands of troopa. 
The Coreyreans mustei-ed all their naval strength, got together eighty 
ships in addition to tJiose which remained to blockade the harbour of 
Epidamnus, and encountered the Corintliian expedition at the mouth 
of the Ambracian Gulf — -the scene, four hundred years later, of a still 
greater naval encounter, which determined the fate of the Roman 
world. In the battle that ensued, whicli was fought 434 B.C., the 
Corcyreans were completely victorious. They destroyed fifteen of 
the enemy's ships, took a large number of prisoners, and as the result 
of their success compeUed the immediate suri'ender of Epidamnus, 
where they established the supremacy of the oligarchic party, and 
put to death or sold as slaves all the members of the first Corinthian 
expedition. They then proceeded to ravage the ten'itories of Am- 
bracia and Leucas, the colonies which had sent ships in aid of Corinth ; 
and for more than a year they remained undisputed masters of the 
Ionian Sea, 

The disaster was a severe one for the CoiTnthiana, but it was 
impossible that they should accept it as final. Such a course would 
have implied the abandonment of all their colonies in north-western 
Greece. They at once began preparations for fitting out a new 
armament, and called for assistance on all their numerous allies. In 
two years they hod got together a fleet of ninety triremes, and the 
number was raised to one hundi-ed and fifty liy the detachments sent 
from allied cities. Against such a force the Corcyi'eans felt that they 
could not contend unaided. They had hitherto held aloof from the 
two great confederacies, headed by Sparta and Athens respectively, 
into which Hellas was divided, but they felt that they could no 
longer pursue this policy of isolation. To seek for aid at Sparta 
would be useless, for Corinth was in close alliance with the Lacedee- 
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monians ; they therefore sent envoys to Athena. But the Corinthians 
also despatched representatives to oppose theii- petition. The question 
waa debated during two days in the Athenian public assembly, and 
Thucydides has left an interesting account of the discussions which 
ensued- 

It was not easy to decide whether Athenian interests would best 
be served by a policy of inter\'ention or of abstention. On the one 
hand, if help was given to Coreyra, it was almost certain that a 
general war would follow ; for Corinth would abandon her peaceful 
attitude, and Sparta and the otlier Peloponnesion states, already very 
jealous of Athens, would take her side. On the other hand, if Coreyra 
were left unaided, it would almost inevitably follow that her great 
maritime power would be transferred to the possession of the Pelo- 
ponnesian League : thus Athens would lose the opportunity of acquir- 
ing a useful ally, and when a general war — which politicians of all 
shades of opinion believed to be sooner or later inevitable — should 
break out. her enemies would be proportionately stronger and she 
so ranch the weaker. The impolicy of incun-ing tliis danger was 
strongly felt by Pericles ; and eventually it was deteiTiined to con- 
clude with Coreyra a purely defensive alliance. The Athenians 
undertook to defend and assist the Corcyreans in ease they were 
attacked, and they therefore sent a small squadron of ten triremes to 
the Ionian Sea, instructing the commander not to engage in fight 
with the Corinthians unless the latter actually assailed Coreyra or 
some one of its possessions. 

This attitude of Athens was not sufficiently pronounced to deter 
the Corinthians from their undertaking. Their great fleet of one 
hundred and fifty vessels passed through the Crissiean Gulf and took 
up a position off Cheimerium, in the straits between Coreyra and the 
mainland of Epirus. The Corcyreans had got together one hundred 
and ten triremes to oppose it, while the ten Athenian ships sailed on 
the extreme right, acting at first as lookers-on. The conflict between 
the two fleets was hard-fought and protracted, but ultimately, though 
the left wing of the Corcyreans was victorious over the Ambracian 
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fillips opposed to them, the Corinthmns gained the advantage. They 
lost thirty ships, the Corcyreans seventy. The Atlienian ten triremes, 
however, prevented the Corinthians from improving their victory; 
and when, on the following day, the latter preparefl to renew the 
attack, they found their opponents supported by a reinforcement of 
twenty additional Athenian vessels which had come up in the night. 
On making this discovery the Corinthian fleet beat a hasty retreat, 
and returned home with about a thousand prisoners, the only fruits 
of their victory. In effect, their expedition had altogether failed. 
They were unable to do anything to recover their own supremacy in 
Epidaranus, or to shake that of the democratic party in Corcyra ; 
which latter, aware that they had been saved from destruction by 
the Athenian intei-vention, entered into closer alliance with that city. 
The policy of Atliens at this memorable crisis aroused the bitter 
hostility of the Corinthians. They thenceforth regarded the Thirty 
Tears' Truce as broken, and commenced the course of action which led, 
a year later, to the outbreak of the Peloponnesian war. It is not, 
however, with Corinth or with Athens that we are at present con- 
cerned, but with Corcyra. In this island the predominance of the 
democratic party remained unquestioned till the fourth year of the 
Peloponnesiaji war. At this time the Corinthians sent home between 
two and three hundi'ed Corcyreans whom they had held captive ever 
since the battle of Cheimerium, but had treated, for ulterior purposes, 
with much kindnes-s. The i-eleased prisoners, as soon as they had 
returned home, allied themselves with the oligarchic party, of which 
indeed most of them were members by birth, and they commenced 
agitations with a view to detach Corcyra from her alliance with 
Athen-s. They were assisted by envoys sent expressly from Corinth, 
while the popular party had the support of Athenian emissaries. 
The difference between the two sections soon took the form of a civil 
wai\ The nobles were the first to take to arms : they burst into the 
senate house during a sitting and murderetl a number of the demo- 
cratic leaders. This was the beginning of a series of sanguinary 
struggles, in which the ferocity of the contending factions reached a 
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height never before witnessed in the annaJs of Hellenic civil disaen- 
Mon. The oligarchic chiefs, apprehending a speedy Athenian inter- 
vention, proceeded to arm all their partisans and to attack the popular 
party, who were at first overpowered ; but they subsequently rallied, 
and being superior in numbers, drove their enemies out of the upper 
part of the city, while the nobles and their followers held the chief 
harbour and the citadel. Both parties now sought for aid from 
without. The oligarchs procured eight hundred Epirote mercenaries 
from the mainland, and the democrats enlisted the slaves of the island 
in their service, promising them emancipation as a reward. In a day 
or two the struggle was renewed with the utmost desperation in the 
streets of the city, and the democrats steadily gained the advantage ; 
they were making their way into the lower town, when its defenders 
set it on tire, and a large part of Corcyra was destroyed in the con- 
flagration. If it had not happened that a south wind was blowing 
the whole city would have been consumed. 

Not even tliis appalling catastrophe sufficed to assuage the pas- 
sions that hod been aroused during the terrible contest, in which 
members of the same family were seen fighting against one another, 
and a father is said to have slain his own son. Tlie oligarchs were 
reduced to sore straits, and their cause became the more hopeless on 
the arrival of an Athenian squadron from Naupactus, numbering 
twelve triremes, under the command of Nicostratus, who also brought 
with him five hundred heavy-armed men. Nicostratus did his best 
to put an end to the struggle, and tried to arrange terms between the 
two contending parties ; but the defeated ohgarchs were convinced 
that nothing less than their absolute destruction was intended, and 
four hundred of their leading men took sanctuary in the Temple of 
Juno. They were persuaded, however, to quit this refuge, and sub- 
mitted to be removed to a small islet in the harbour, where they were 
carefully guarded. Four days later, the situation was further com- 
plicated by the approach of a large Peloponnesian fleet. On their 
Eurival the hopes of the oligarchic party revived, white their opponents 
were filled with apprehension. Negotiations for an amicable settle- 
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metit were begun, but came to nothing. The Peloponnesians en- 
countered nnil conquered such of the Corcyrean vessels as could be 
manned to oppose them ; but the superiority of the Athenians in naval 
tactics was strikingly demonstrated by the fact that Nicostratua, with 
his twelve ships, was able to keep the whole Spartan fleet (fifty-three 
triremea) at bay, and to inflict some damage on them without receiv- 
ing any in return. 

On the night after this indecisive action tlie Spartan admiral 
learned that the expedition sent from Athens at the first news of the 
disturbances in Corcyra, consisting of sixty ships, was near at hand. 
He at once retreated, and the defeated Corcyrean nobles and their fol- 
lowers were left to the tender mercies of the democratic party. Their 
fate was soon decided : every one on whom the populace could lay 
hands was put to death, and of the four hundred who had been 
imprisoned in the islet, but who had subsequently returned to the 
sanctuary of Juno's temple, not a man escaped. About fifty came 
forth to stand a trial, and were at once condemned and executed ; the 
others, preferring death by their own hands to such a fate, committed 
self-destruction. For a whole week the work of murder and destruc- 
tion continued, and ultimately only about five hundred of the de- 
feated party escaped, fleeing to the mainland. Here they succeeded 
in getting possession of forts and territory belonging to Corcyra, and 
carried on a hai-assing warfare against the city. In a while they 
found themselves strong enough to cross over to the island, and forti- 
fied a strong position on a mountain named latone. near the city. 
This place they held for nearly two years, and inflicted so much 
injury on Corcyra that the people at length laid regular siege to the 
sti-onghold, and, with Athenian assistance, stormed it, taking all the 
dcfendci-s captive. They sun-endered to the Athenian commander, 
on the understanding that they should be sent to Athens ; but he 
was unable to spare a detachment to guard them, and the Coroyreans, 
on the pretext that some of them had attempted to escape, cruelly 
massacred them all. By this sanguinary method an end was put for 
several years to all civil dissension in Corcyra. Subsequently, when 
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the power of Athens was on the dechne, the oligarchic party recovered 
something of its former influence, and there seemed to be a danger 
of the renewal of internecine strife ; but the difficulty was amicably 
adjusted, and the exhausted city had breathing-time to renew its 



For acme thirty-five years there is no mention of Corcyra in 
history; but in 375 B.C., when the Spartan .supremacy in Greece had 
received its first crushing blow through the revolt of Thebes, and 
Athens was recovering some of the power and influence she had lost, 
a large Athenian fleet, under tlie able leadership of Timotheus, one of 
the best admirals and statesmen who aei-ved the Attic state in the 
last ages of its independence and glory, arrived in the Ionian Sea, 
and re-established the former alliance between Athens and Corcyra. 
In the following year, however, Timotheus was summoned home, and 
the Lacedsemonians, who had regarded with great jealousy the revival 
of Athenian influence in Corcyra, mustered all the naval strength of 
their confederacy with the view of effecting the absolute conquest of 
the island. In the spring of 373 H-C. they despatched an expedition 
of one hundred and fifty ships, carrying, in addition to their crews, 
about two thousand troops, under the command of an officer named 
Mnasippus. This formidable ai-raament defeated the Coreyrean navy, 
and a landing was effected on the island. Close siege was laid to the 
city, and the whole island, which was in the highest state of cultiva- 
tion, and full of rich produce, was ravaged. The invadera lived in 
great luxury, and filled their camp with spoils ; nor did they enter- 
tain any doubt of the success of their expedition, for the city was com- 
pletely blockaded both by land and sea, and began to suffer severely 
from famine. The Corcyreans had sent to Athens an appeal for aid, 
to which the Athenians had responded by promising to send a large 
fleet. It was doubtful, however, whether this relief could come in 
time to save the place ; but a small body of troops was sent overland 
across Thessaly and Epirus, and contrived to cross the straits and get 
into the city, where they afforded valuable help in the defence. The 
Spartann, confident of success, became negligent; and the besieged. 
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watching their opportunity, made a vigorous sally, ami gaineil a com- 
plete victory, driving the enemy to their fortified camp with the loss 
of Mnaaippua himself and many of hitf best troops. This disaster, 
with the dread of the arrival of the Athenian fleet, so disheartened 
the officer who now succeeded to the command of the Pcloponnesians 
that he abandoned the bland in the night time, carrying with him as 
much of the spoils as he could. The Athenians, under Iphicrates, 
arrived some days later, only to find Corcyra freed from its danger; 
but they captured a number of Syracusan triremes that hail been 
sent by the tyrant of that city to the support of the Spartans, and 
strengthened the renewed friendship of the islanders with theii- old 
ally. 

Such wore the principal episodes in the annals of Corcyra during 
the period of Hellenic greatness. No other city of Greece was the 
theatre of such appalling scenes of civil contention \ but with remark- 
able recupei-ative power Coreyra survived them all, and retained 
considerable importance and prosperity during the vicissitudes of the 
ensuing twenty centuries. In 301 n.c, the Spartan prince and ad- 
venturer Cleonymus, returning from his adventures in Italy, seized 
the island, and held it against Ca^isander of Macedon, who besieged 
the capital, and was on the point of reducuig it when assistance 
arrived fram Agathocles, tlie powerful and enterprising ruler of 
Syracuse, who, however, kept the place for himself, and expelled 
Cleonymus. With the other islands in the Ionian Sea, Corcyra. 
passed under the dominion of Rome, and subsequently became part 
of the EasteiTi Empire. In 540 A.t>. the fleet of the Gothic leader 
Totila ravaged the coasts of the island, but did not capture the city, 
the fortifications of whicli had been greatly strengthened by the 
Romans. Five centuries later the island and its capital feU into the 
hands of a more formidable invader — the Norman Robert Guiscard, 
who captured them on his way from Italy to prosecute that invasion 
of the Byzantine Empire which was at one time so nearly attended 
with success. Tlie first Norman supremacy did not last long ; but 
in 1144 A.D, Roger, the Norman king of Sicily, took occasion of a 
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rising of the Corcyreans (or, as they now began to be called, the 
Corfiotes) against the Byzantine Emperor Manuel to introduce a 
garrison into the city. Four years later Manuel, who was an ener- 
getic and warlike prince, laid siege to Corfu, and was assisted by the 
Venetians. The Norman garrison offered a most determined re^st- 
ance, but were ultimately obliged to surrender on honourable terms. 

After the overthrow of the Byzantine emperors, in the early part 
of the thirteenth century, Corfu, with the other Ionian Islands, 
became part of the dominions of the Venetian republic, and so con- 
tinued, with brief intervals, for nearly five hundred years. The 
Venetian rule was on the whole favourable to the material prosperity 
of the island : it was admirably cultivated, and became the centre of 
a large commerce. Unlike most of the other possessions of Venice 
in the eastern MediteiTanean, Corfu never fell into the hands of the 
Turks. They overran and ravaged the island in 1537, carrying off, 
according to their custom, many of the young women and children as 
slaves ; and they besieged the capital, but its fortifications had been 
much strengthened by the Venetians, and the garrison was able to 
offer a successful resistance. In 1716 another memorable siege took 
place, during the war in which Sultan Achmet III. engaged with 
Austria and the Venetian republic A large Ottoman array under 
Kara Mustapha beleaguered Corfu ; but the garrison was commanded 
by a distinguished soldier. Count Schulemburg, who baffled all the 
efforts of the Turks, and at last compelled them to withdi-aw to their 
ships after they had lost fifteen thousand men. By the Treaty of 
Campo Formio, dictated in 1797 to Austria by Napoleon after hia 
marvellous Italian campaign, the Ionian Islontls were transferred to 
France, the rest of the Venetian territories falling to the share of 
Austria. The French garrisons were, however, expelled in 1799 by 
a Russo-Turkish expedition, and the islands constituted a republic. 
But in 1807, when the course of events had changed Kussia into an 
ally of the French emperor, the latter again obtained possession of the 
islands under the Treaty of Tilsit. The English, being mastei-s of 
the Mediterranean, soon drove the French out of all the islands 
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except Corfu. Tliis was under French rule till ISli; and it is only 
fair to say that they did much for the improvement o£ the island, 
constructing some substantial roada in the interior. In IS 14, during 
the genei-al cataclysm of the gigantic empire of Napoleon, the French 
garrison was driven out of the island after a gallant i-esistonce, and 
in the following year the Ionian Islands were reconstituted a republic 
under British protection and supremacy. How, after the establish- 
ment of the Greek kingdom, the islanders grew desirous of union 
with the mother-country, and how their wish was granted in 18G3, 
are matters of almost contemporary history, the details of whicli need 
not be recounted here. 

The city of Corfu is one of the most picturesque, in itself and \\a 
surroundings, that the traveller will meet witli in all the Hellenic 
territories. The approach from the aea is singularly beautifuL On 
the one side rise the stem and barren mountains of Epii-us ; on the 
other stretch the smiling shores of the island, clad with olive groves, 
amid which peep pretty villas and cottages. Between the two har- 
bours protrudes the huge rock crowned by the citadel ; while in the 
background rise the mountains, softer in outline than those on the 
opposite coast. On landing, the vi.sitor finds himself on the Esplanade, 
a fine open space on the high ground between the citadel and the 
town. This square, which is adorned by rows of beautiful trees, ia 
bounded on the north side by the handsome palace of the Loi-d High 
Commissioner. To the eastward rise the massive walls of the citailel ; 
on the south is a terrace from which is affordeil a splendid panoramic 
view of land and sea; while on the west is a row of lofty man- 
sions, the upper stories of which, protruding over the lower, form an 
arcade. The town itself is comparatively modem in aspect ; no traces 
are left of the ancient Corcyra. The streets resemble those of a 
second-rate Italian town in their narrowness and regularity. There 
is, too, much that is Italian in the aspect, castumes, and monnera of 
the islanders, who are, indeed, half Italians in blood, and wholly so 
in tongue, though Greek, being now the official language, is coming 
more into ordinary use. But Corfu is one of the most cosmopolitan 
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places in Europe. The scene in the evenings, when the greater part 
of the population gathers on the Esplanade, ia very picturesque and 
striking: Greek soldiera in their tawdry uniforms, sailors of almost 
every European nation, Turks in their characteristic Oriental attire, 
wild Albanian mountaineers, Jews and Maltese in their own distinctive 
dress, are all mixed in the gay and bustling crowd. 

The scenery in the interior of the island is lovely. A recent 
traveller thus describes it : " The unenclosed cotmtry is one vast olive 
forest, overshsidowing on undulating sea of grass, fresh as that of 
home, and spangled with pink anemones and other brilliant flowers. 
In and out the \'istas of tliis grove the goats browse at will, the tink- 
ling of their bells breaking the drowsy stillness of the afternoon, and 
here and there a white farm-house gleams out behind tlie gnarled old 
stems." The island is studded with picturesque old villages and 
monasteries ; and variety ia given to the scene by the mountains, 
some of which rise to a height of nearly three thousand feet, while 
the views from their summits are magnificent. The people have a 
considerable shai-e of energy and industrj'. They export large quan- 
tities of olives and currants, carry on — perhaps in a rather crude 
fashion — manufactures of silk, wool, and goat's hair, and build the 
small craft in which the bulk of their trade is conducted. Above 
four-fifths of them belong to the Greek communion, but. as might be 
expected fi-om the long connection of the island with Italy, Koman 
Catholicism is stronger here than in any other part of the Hellenic 
kingdom, and the adherents of the two Churches contrive to preserve 
very amicable relations, celebrating their festivals in common. 

Though Corfu has so long and so memorable a story, it is the 
only one of the Ionian Islands about which any historical associations 
of importance are gathered. Concerning the little island of Paxos, 
which lies about midway between Corfu and Santa Maura (Leucadia), 
but one tradition of interest is preserved. It ia that which is recorded 
by Rabelais in the fourth hook of his immortal " Chronicle of Panta^ 
gruel," in a passage which, by its gravity and sublimity, offers so 
strange a contrast to the wild wit and grossness of the context as to 



be, to ua at any rate, intensely pathetic. This b the legend as 
Rabelaia tella it ;— 

" Epitherses, the father of ^rnilian the rhetorician, sailing from 
Greece to Italy, in a ship freighted with divers goods and passengers, 
at night the wind failed them near the Eehinades, and the vessel was 
driven near Paxoa. When they were got thither, some of the pas- 
sengers being asleep, othera awake, the rest eating and didnking, a 
voice was heard that called aloud, ' Thamous 1 ' which cry surprised 
them all. This same Thamous was tlieir pilot, an Egyptian by bii'th, 
but known by name only to some few travellei-s. The voice was 
heard a second time, calling Thamous in a frightful tone ; and none 
making answer, but trembling and remaining silent, the voice was 
heard a thiM time, more di'eadful than before. This caused Thamous 
to answer, * Here I am ; what dost thou call me for f What wilt 
thou have me do?' Then the voice, louder than before, bid lum 
publish, when ho should come to Paloda, tliat the great god Pan waa 
dead. Epitherses related that all the marinei-s and poasengei-s, hav- 
ing heai'd this, were extremely amazed and frightened ; and that, 
consulting among themselves whether they had best conceal or 
divulge what the voice had enjoined, Thamous said his advice was, 
that if they happened to have a fair wind, they should proceed with- 
out mentioning a word of it; but if they chanced to be becalmed, 
he would publish what he had heard. Now, when they were near 
Paloda, they had no wind, neither were they in any current. 
Thamous then, getting on the top of the ship's forecastle, and casting 
his eyes on the shore, said that he had been commanded to proclaim 
that the great god Pan was dead. The woi-ds were hardly out of 
hid mouth when deep groans, great lamentations, and doleful shrieks, 
not of one person, but of many together, were heard from the land. 
The news of this — many being present then — was soon spread at 
Rome, insomuch tliat Tiberius, who was then emperor, sent for this 
Thamous, and having heard him, gave credit to his words ; and in- 
quiring of the learned in his court, and at Borne, who was that Pan, 
he found out by their rehttion that he was the son of Mercuiy 
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and Penelope, as Herodotus, and Cicero in hw third book, of the 
Nature of the Gods, hatl written befoi-e. For my part, I understand 
it of that great Saviour of the faithful who waa shamefully put to 
death at Jerusalem by the envy and wickedness of the doctors, priesta, 
and monks of the Mosaic law. And methinks my interpretation is not 
improper, for lie may lawfully be said, in the Greek tongue, to be 
Pan, since he is our alL For all that we are, all that we live, all 
that we have, all that we hope, is him, by him, from him, and in 
him. He is the good Pan, the Great Shepherd, who, as the loving 
shepherd Corydon affii-ms, hath not only a tender love and affection 
for his sheep, but also for their shepherds. At his death, com- 
plamts, sighs, fears, and lamentations were spread through the whole 
fabric of the universe, whether heavens, land, sea, or helL The time 
also concurs with this interpretation of mine : for this most good, 
most mighty Pan, our only Saviour, died near Jerusalem during the 
reign of Tiberius Ciesar." 

An interpretation of this ati'ange legend, differing from that of 
Rabelais, is offered by an old English writer, who says :— " By Pan is 
of some underatood the great Sathanas, whose kingdom waa at that 
time by Christ conquered, and the gates of hell broken up ; for at 
that time all oraclea surceased, and enchanted spirits that were wont 
to delude the people henceforth held their peace." The story has 
a deep interest of its own, as a reflection of the ideas and beliefs 
current at the time when the pagan faith was tottering before the 
advance of Christianity. But it is the only association over which 
we need linger connected with the desolate-looking island of Posos, 
to which M. Henri Belle refers as " an islet destitute of resources, 
commerce, and industry, and whose inhabitants, I do not know why, 
have the reputation of being singulariy devoid of intelligence." 

Pursuing a southward course, we next come in sight of the white 
clifl's of Santa Maura, which in classic times, from this veiy peculi- 
arity of its aspect, was named Leucadia — " the white." It was 
peopled in prehistoric times by the Leleges, an aboriginal race of 
whom there were traditions in many parts of Hellas. In Homer's 
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day it was not an island at all, but a penin-sula, connected witb 
Acamania at it? north-eastern extremity by a narrow, low-lyiug 
isthmus. In the later part of the seventh century b.c. the country 
was colonized from Corinth, and soon after its settlement a canal waa 
cut through the isthmus, converting Leucadia into an island. It is 
about twenty miles long, and fi-om tlve to eight broad. The surface 
ia very mountainous, and the peaks are not only lofty, but rugged 
and fantastic in form, giving to the island a savage and inhospitable 
aspect Some of the interior valleys, however, are very fertile, yield- 
ing not only olives, but grapes, almonds, and cotton. The Corinthian 
colony of Leucas was for many centuries a thriving city, thoogh it 
suffered much both from the predatoiy im-oads of the wild tribes on 
the mainland and from the warfare fi-equently waged against it by 
the Corcyreans. In the time of the decadence of Greece. Leucas was 
the capital of the Acamanian League, which supported Philip the 
Fifth of Macedon in hia struggle with Rome, and consequently tlie 
place was taken and sacked by tlie Romans, 197 Ra The site of 
the city La still marked by niins. The modem capital is Amaxiki, 
which is situated at the extreme north of the island, very near the 
remains of Leucas^a dull, lifeless place, which has suffered severely 
from earthquakes. Like Corfu, Santa Maura has known many 
masters. Fart of the Venetian spoils appropriateil by France in 
1797. it was recovei-ed from the French by the Russians two years 
later, and restored to Napoleon in 1807. In the same year, however, 
a British force drove out the French garrison, who offered in the 
citadel of Aiiiaxiki a very obstinate and protracted resistance. With 
the other Ionian Islands, Santa Maura was transferred to Greece in 
1863. At its southern extremity there runs out into the sea the 
famous promontory of Leueates, called " Sappho's Leap." from a 
legend that the Lesbian poetess, finding her love for Phaon unrequited, 
threw herself into the sea from this rock. The story is. however, 
believed to be entirely without foundation in fact It may have 
taken its rise from a local expiatory rite long practised at the prom- 
ontOTy. A little way from the edge of the cliff stood a renowned 



Temple of Apollo, a landmark for ail marinera in those seas, who 
held the Leueadian rock in salutary terror. Some remains of the 
temple — fragments of massive walls, and a prostrate column- — are still 
disceiTiible. Here was held an annual festival in honour of the god, 
at which it was the pi-ttctice to cast down a criminal or a slave into 
the sea as a sacrifice. To give the victim a chance of escape, the 
wings of bii-ds were attached to his peraon, and if he wei-e living 
when he reached the water, boats were in readiness to rescue him. 
Out of thiB custom grew another — that of subjecting accused persona 
to the same ordeal ; and if they escaped with life, their innocence 
was held to be established. 

Seven or eight miles due south of Sappho's Leap rise out of the 
water the mountains of Cephallenia (now Cephalonia), the largest of 
the Ionian Islands ; and between it and the mainland, separated by a 
channel only three or four miles, is Thioki or Ithaca. Cephallenia 
has an area of rather more than three hundred square miles. It Is 
very irregulai- in form, the coasts being indented by several deep 
bays ; and it is the most hilly and rugged of all the Ionian Islands, 
one of its peaks rising to an altitude of more tlian five thousand feet. 
Between the hills there are some extensive plains ; but the soil is 
generally thin, and the principal products are olives, currants, and 
grapes, Cephallenia has never been prominent in ancient or modem 
history. Very early in Hellenic annak it was settled by Achteans 
from Peloponnesus, who expelled or absorbed the alrorigines. At the 
very beginning of the Peloponneaian war, the island became a de- 
pendent ally of Athens, and this relation was maintained for many 
yeai-s, apparently with the hearty assent of the population ; for when, 
a short time after the Athenian alliance had been concluded, a Corin- 
thian fleet arrived and landed troops on the i.sland, they were I'epelled 
by the Cephallenians with heavy loss. The island was divided be- 
tween four town communities — Same, Pale, Cranii, and Proni. There 
are yet existing ruins of each of the.se cities^ — massive Cyclopean 
walls, and traces of extensive foi-tifications. These ruins are most 
extensive at Same, on the shore of a deep bay on the east coast. 
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This place formerly possessed a good harbour, and the advantages of 
its position attracted the attention of the Komans when they were 
waging war against the ^tolian League. It was therefore besieged, 
and after a sturdy resistance, recorded by Livy, captui-ed by the 
Consul M. Fulvius Nobilior ; and the remains on its site show that it 
remained in tlie permanent occupation of the conquerors. In modem 
history, Cephalonia has seldom been heard of. It was more than 
once overrun and desolated by the Turks, but was, with the other 
Ionian Islands, held by Venice for several centuries, and subsequently 
shared the political fortunes of Corfu. The present capital is the 
unimpoi-tant town of Argostoli, on the west coast: like the rest of 
the island, it has aufTered repeatedly and severely from earthquakes. 

The adjoining island of Ithaca or Thiaki has the same mountain- 
ous and savage aspect, viewed from the sea, which is the characteristic 
of Cephalonia ; and in actual hi.^toiy its record is an absolute blank. 
In Hellenic tradition, however, it was conspicuous as the kingdom of 
Ulysses, one of the mast renowned of the Greek leaders against Troy, 
and as the scene of mEmy of the events described in the Odyssey. A 
fierce controversy ha.s long been waged among the Homeric commen- 
tators and geographei-s on the question as to whether the island is in 
reality the Ithaca of Homer. On the one hand, it is asserted that 
the site of Ulysses' capital, the cavern in which Ulyssea wa-s laid by 
the Phseacian sailors who brought him back to his native land, and 
many other localities described or mentioned in the poem, are still 
to be discovered ; on the other, it is affirmed, on the strength of cer- 
tain passagas in the text, that the position of the island cannot be 
made to agree with that assigned to Ithaca by Homer. The question 
is one on which no positive decision can be arrived at ; but it seems 
absurd to examine the statements of an epic poem with as much pre- 
cision as though it were a geographical prmier, and the fact that the 
name of the island has always been Ithaca from the earliest times, 
together with the general lesemblances it undoubtedly offers in its 
general aspect and preliistoric ruins to the scenes described in the 
Odyssey, wanant the belief that here, if anywhere, Ulyaaes had hia 
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kingdom, returned after his twenty years of adventure to his faithful 
Penelope, and destroyed the suitors who had wasted his substance and 
persecuted his queen. The scenery in the interior of the island is 
exceedingly wild and picturesque; and the massive ruins perched on 
the top of a lofty hill, wluch are popularly assumed to be those of 
the palace of Ulyssca, are extensive, and interesting from their Cyclo- 
pean character. 

The only remaining island of the Ionian gi'oup which comes under 
our observation in this chapter is Zante, the ancient Zacynthus. It 
is, a& already mentioned, the most beautiful of them all. and the most 
fertile. The luxuriant vegetation in which it is clad has been a noted 
pecuharity of the island from the earliest times. Homer refers to it 
aa " the well-wooded Zacynthus," and to this day its hills are covered 
with forest almost to their summits. Its political history is identical 
with that of Cephalonia. Like that island, it was long a dependency 
of Athens ; subsequently it passed into the hands of the Macedonian 
monai'chs ; and then became a pai-t of the dominions of Rome. In 
the middle ages, under the Venetian rule, its capital, which bears the 
same name as the island, acquired a commercial importance which it 
has not yet wholly lost;' the town is still the most thriving and 
popuIou.s in the Ionian Islands. The traces of the Venetian occupa- 
tion are still strongly discernible in the physical chai-acteristics and 
disposition of the people, as well as in the arehitectural features of 
the to\vn, which is beautifully situated between two hills on the shore 
of a semicircular bay on the east coast. Behind the city, on a high 
hill, stands a strong fortress, originally built by the Venetians, and 
enlarged and strengthened during the British occupation. The interior 
of the island is weU cultivated ; and \-illas and cottages peep out on 
every side among groves of olive and oi-ange trees, and extensive 
vineyards. In all the Hellenic kingdom there is no more smiling 
and bounteous a district than the fair island of Zante, 
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MALIS— THERMOPTL^ — PHOCIS AND DELPHI 



Having completed our survey of north - western Greece and the 
adjacent islands of the Ionian Sea, let us retrace our steps, Eind from 
Motmt Tymphrestus, the true centre of the mountain syatem in con- 
tinental Hellas, descend eastward down the beautiful and fertile 
valley which conducts us to the Gulf of Lamia, known in classic 
times as the Maliae Gulf. This ann of the sea, witli the vale at the 
head of it, and a nan-ow strip of level country on either side, ia, as 
there has already been occasion to explain, enclosed between two 
lofty hill-ranges,— on the north. Mount Othrys, or " The Brow," and 
parallel with it, on the south, the still loftier and more rugged chain of 
Mount CEttt. The northern and western portions of this region were 
known in antiquity by various names — Phthia, Malis, ^niimia, and 
Trachis ; the southern district, between Mount CEta and the Gulf, 
was the country of the Locrians. The western valley is drained by 
the SpercheuH, now the Hellada, one of the most important rivers 
of Gi-eece. Taking its rise among the roots of Tymphrestus, it has 
a. course of sixty miles before it falls into the Maliao Gulf ; and as 
it drains the whole eastern side of the central mountain ina.is of 
Tymphrestus, with the southern slopes of Othrys and the northern 
face of (Eta, its volume is considerable even in the heat of summer, 
while in the winter and spring its discharge is greater than that of 
any other river of Hellas. The valley through which it flows has 
always been celebrated for the richness of its soil and the luxuriance 
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of its woods and pastures. Bui it has never been the theatre of any 
memorable episode of history ; and in spite of its fertility and natural 
beauty, it w left at the present day to a sparse population of ahep- 
herds and cultivators — for till within the last few yeoi's it was one 
of the most insecure and unsettled regions of Greece. It was a 
favourite haunt of the bands of brigands who, gathering in the 
mountains on the Turkish aide of the frontier, were wont to descend, 
levy blackmail on the unfortunate proprietors sufficiently wealthy to 
satisfy their demands, and seize and hold for ransom any traveller or 
wealthy personage who might be liold enough to venture within their 
reach. The spasmodic enei^y with which the Hellenic government, 
after the melancholy fate of the Ejiglish tourists captured at Marathon 
in 1870, waged war against the bi-igands, gi-eatly diminished this 
e\-il ; and now that the annexation of Thessaly to Greece ha-s carried 
the frontier seventy miles further north, it is reasonable to hope that 
brigandage will be altogether extirpated in the district. 

The tract of country round about the head of the Gulf of Lamia, 
where the Spercheua pours its turbid waters into the sea, is studded 
with sites of historic interest. Its ancient inhabitants were the Malii, 
a people of Doric origin, whose political condition was one of quasi- 
dependence on Thessaly, of which coimtry their territory was gener- 
ally accounted a part. They themselves never played an important 
part in Hellenic history, in which their name is seldom mentioned; 
but their chief town, Lamia, was famous because it commanded the 
entrance to the chief pass over Mount Othrys to the Thessalian plain, 
and it was also the centre of the last great struggle for Greek inde- 
pendence against the power of Macedon. When the news of the 
death of Alexander reached Hellas, the Athenians resolved to make a 
determined effort in order to throw off the Macedonian yoke. Most 
of the other Greek states, from jealousy or timidity, refused to join 
in the movement; but the i^tolians and Thessalians gave their hearty 
support, and on aiiuy of thirty thousand men, under the command of 
an experienced Athenian general named Leasthenes, advanced through 
Bteotia, defeating an attempt of the Bceotiaus to prevent their march. 
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and occupied tlio pass o£ Therm opylse, Antipater, tho regent of 
MncedoD, and one of the ablest of Alexander's officers, took vigorous 
measures to 8Uppre3.t the rising. At the head of a large army he 
swept thi-ough Thessaly, ci-ossed Mount 0th rys, and encountei-ed 
Leosthenes near Hei-aclea, a few miles west of Thermopyhe. After 
a severe struggle he was defeated, and compelled to thi-ow hiins<.4f 
into Lamia, where he was closely besieged by the allied army. Fear- 
ful that he might be deprived of his authority in Macedon, he opened 
negotiations for peace ; but tlie Athenians wei*o too much elated by 
the succe.s.s that had thus far attended their arms, and they insisted 
that Antipater should surrendei' unconditionally. These terms he 
refused to accept, for he was aware that assistance was coming to him 
both from Macedon and from Asia. The Greeks at tliis juncture sus- 
tained a severe loss in the death of Leosthenes, who fell wliile prosecut- 
ing the siege operations at Lamia. The chief command devolved on a 
less experienced soldier, Antiphilus, who nevertheless displayed great 
military skill under very difficult circumstances. For Leoniiatus, the 
Msicedonian governor of Phrygia, now ci-ossed the Hellespont, marched 
through Thessaly with an army twenty-two thousand strong, and 
threatened the allied forces in the rear. Antiphilus therefore raised 
the siege of Lamia, encountered Leonnatus near the city, and defeated 
and slew him. But Antipater had been enabled to withdraw from 
his dangerous position. He I'eassembled the Macedonian forces on the 
Thes.salian plain, encountered the Hellenes at Crannon (322 B.C.), and 
after a desperate struggle gained a complete victory. The submission 
of Thessaly and then of Athens followetl, and the supremacy of 
Macedon was restored over all Hellas, except indeed among the in- 
domitable .^tolions The mo<lem Lamia is a pictui-esque little town, 
with steep streets, pretty houses, and groves of trees, overlooked 
by on old Turkish fortress standing on the site of the ancient 
acropolis, and now the residence of the Greek prefect of the province 
of Phthiotis, of which Lamia, or Zeitun, as it is sometimes called, is 
the capital. 

A small area on the south side of the Spci-cheus, between tho mouth 
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of the river and TherraopyliB, was known in ancient times a« Trachis. 
This region was the scene of the tragic closing passages in the life of 
the great legendaiy hero Htircules. To Tracliia he ia saitl to have 
i-etii'eii with his wife Deianira when obliged to flee from Calydon. 
The place is overhung by the loftiest peak of Mount CEta ; and when 
the hero, poisoned by the fatal garment innocently sent to him by 
Deianira, camt; back to Trachis to die, it was on the summit of the 
mountain that he reai'cd his own funeral pyre, of pines and oaks torn 
from its wooded sides ; and thence he was, according to the legend, 
can'ied to the Olympian heaven, to receive the gifts of immortality 
and chvinity after his earthly labours. Through all the early ages 
of Greek history, and even down to the time of the Roman conquest, 
the spot which had thus witnessed the apotheosis of the hero was 
held sacred ; sacrifices were offered there in his honour, and innumer- 
able pilgrims offered worship at his shrine. 

Near the small village which still mai'ks the ait* of ancient 
Ti-achis are some scanty remains of the Spartan colony of Heraclea. 
This plat'e, which in it'^ day was the chief town and strongest fortress 
of the disii-ict, was founded by the Lacedasmoniana in the fifth yeai- 
of the Peloponneaion war (427 B.C.), with the view of establishing 
their influence in that pai't of Hellas, and giving to Sparta the means 
of checking Athens and her allies in the vicinity of Thermopyhe. 
When it was founded, no fewer than ten thousand colonists, chiefly 
Peloponnesians, are said to have settled in it. But the Lacediemonian 
governor niled hai-shly and unwisely ; the place was exposed to in- 
cessant hai-assing attacks from tlie (Etan mountaineers, antl from the 
Thessalians, who regai-ded its establishment as an encroachment into 
their territories; and it did not prosper. In 419 B.C., when the for- 
tunes of Sparta were at a very low ebb, Heraclea was in danger of 
falling into the hands of the .(Etolians, and the BaKstians ventured to 
occupy it with a garrison ; but twenty years later the Lacedemonian 
influence was fully restored, and the town became the capital of the 
extensive territory which they temporarily held in its neighbouihood. 
In 395 B.c„ however, they were expelled by the allied states which 
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at that time were carrying on war a^punst Spai-to, and from that 
period Heraclea sank into insignificance. As wt have already men- 
tioned, it was the scene, during the Lomian war, of an important 
victory gained by the Greeka under Leosthenes over Antipater. 

Still keeping to the shore of the Maliac Gulf, we now reach a 
apot which may on some grounds be considered the most sacred and 
memorable in all Greece,— the Posa o£ TheniiopyliK. So long aa the 
cause of liberty ia held in honour among niankinil. ao long as sym- 
pathy and admiration are aroused by the spectacle of a nation resist- 
ing foreign invasion, the fome of Thermopyla; will endure. It was 
the inner gate of Greece — the only practicable passage for a large 
army tln-ough that second natuitd barrier which, as already described, 
is formed by fEta, the highlands of ./Etolia, and the mountains of 
southern Epirus. The physical confonnation of the region, n« it was 
in the early days of Greece, is not difficult to imdurstand. At the 
head of the Maliac Gulf tlie mountains that skirt iii shore on either 
side shrink back to admit the outflow of the Sperchcus, so that hei-e 
there is an ai'ea, low-lying and comparatively level — the district of 
Trachis, to which reference has just been made. But when the gulf 
has been fairly rounded, the great moss of Mount CEta again ap- 
proaches cloaely to the southern shore — so neai'ly that at two points, 
about a mile apart, the passage between the sea and the -steep, over- 
hanging side of the mountain was, in ancient times, only wide enough 
to admit the passi^ of a single vehicle. These two points, and the 
wider apace inside them, formed the pass of Thermopylie. To gain 
access to Locris, and thence to Bteotia, Attica, and the Peloponnesus, 
an invader must march through this narrow way , for further inland, 
right across t« the Ionian Sea, the country was but one great pile of 
savage hills, traversed only by paths that were impracticable for the 
advance of a regular army. The space within the two necks of the 
paas was some hundreds of yards wide and tolerably level, but by 
no means easy to traverse, for it was rendered soft and marshy by 
the Bow of hot springs which rose from the base of the mountain, 
and gave to the pass its name, since the literal meaning of Ther- 
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mopyhe is " Hot Gates." These warm springs, the waters of which are 
strongly impregnated with salt and sulphur, still flow, and render the 
ground marshy and difficult, a-s they did thi-ee thousand years ago; 
but otherwise the aspect of the coast has undergone an iuiporbant 
change, and the pass of Thermopyl* has virtually ceased to exist. 
The great quantities of alluvium brought down by the Spercheus 
during the winter floods, and constantly deposited on the beach, have 
pushed the shore-line further and further outward, and compelled the 
sea to recede, so that it no longer washes the base of the mountain. 

During the classic ages of Greece, however, this transformation 
had not apparently begun to take place, and from the earliest historic 
time the strength and importance of Thennopylsp were recognized. 
At a remote period, not very long probably after the Thessalian 
plain had been overran by the fierce Thre.sprotian conquerors from 
Epirus, the Phocians, suspicious of encroachments from this people, 
threw a wall across the pass, and by other methotla addei.l to the 
natural obstacles it presented to an invader. But these fortifications 
had become nainous fi-om age and neglect, wlien, in 480 B.C., all 
Greece mng with the tidings of the advance of Xerxes with his 
Asiatic hoi-des through Thessaly on his way to carry out hia project 
of subjugating the Hellenic race, who had inflicted so much annoy- 
ance and humiliation on his father. The project of resisting the 
advance of the Persian despot further north had ended in utter 
failure ; and it was certain that unless a stand could be made at 
ThermopyUe, all Hellaa would be in imminent peril, Tlie resolution 
had therefore been taken by the delegates of the varioas states, 
assembled in solemn conclave at Corinth, to defend the pass with 
their land forces ; and to protect the Eubfean Straits, which, if it were 
left open, would enable the Persian fleet to land troops in the rear of 
ThermopylEB, with their combined squadrona How this second part 
of the general scheme of defence was executed, this is not the place 
to relate. But the preparations for holding the pass were singularly 
and almost inexplicably inadequate. The force with which the 
Spartan king, Leonidas, set out from Corinth to occupy this all- 
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iuportant position did not exceed four thousand men, o£ whom only 
three hundred were regular Lacedsenionian troops — at that time, &nd 
for long after, esteemed the best in Greece. The other heavy-armed 
men were contributed by Mantinea, Tegea, and other Pelo[>onnesian 
communities ; and on hia march through Bceotia, Leonidaa was joined 
by eleven hundred troops from ThespiiK and Thebes, and subsequently 
by contingents of the Phociaos and Opuntian Locrians. But the full 
strength of hia ai-my could not have been more than seven or eight 
thousand men, with which to oppase the enormous array of Xerxea. 
This was not a tenth poi-t of the force which the Hellenes could 
actually bring into the field, and their most natural policy would 
have been to concentrate all their strength on the defence of a posi- 
tion so strong as Thermopylae. But it was the season for the cele- 
bration of the annual religious festivals ; and so tenacious were they 
of the observance of these rites, that they were content to risk the 
loss of their independence, and all that they held dear in life, rather 
than endure the absence from liomc, at such a period, of the mass of 
their dtizens. Further, they believed the pass to be even less acces- 
sible to attack than it actually was ; they thought Leonidaa, with 
the troops at his disposal, could hold it against any enemy until the 
festivals were over and reinforcements could be sent to him. 

But when Leonidas, with his three hundred Spartans, and the 
other troops he had gathered on his march northward, i-eoched Ther- 
mopylae, he learned, what ought to have been known beforehand to 
any general about to undertake the defence of the pass, that it was 
not in reality so strong or defensible as it appeai-ed to be. He found 
that there was a mountain path wcU known to the people of the 
district, which, starting from the neighbourhood of Trachis, passed up 
and along the crcat of (Eta, and descended again to the shore on 
the eastern side of Thermopylie. It was evident that if the Persians 
should become aware of this path, they could send troops to the rear 
of the pass, and enclose its defenders betwixt two fires. This dis- 
covery so discouraged the followers of the Spartan king that they 
showed a strong disposition to disperse at once. Leonidas, however, 
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annoimced tis firm resolve to perform the duty that had been 
assigned him by the representatives of Greece ; and finally the 
Phocians undertook the task of guarding the mountain path, while 
the remainder of the HeDenic forces took up their position in the 
pass itself, and restored and strengthened the old wall across it. 

Meanwhile the vast host of Xerxes had advanced through 
Thessaly, encountering no resistance on its march. Finally it was 
all collected in the district of Trachis, where Xerxes halted and 
encamped, awaiting the arrival of hia fleet But a terrible storm, 
which raged for three days, wrought havoc among the Persian ships 
while they were sailing down the Thessalian coast ; and only a por- 
tion of the fleet, in a shattered and tempest-tossed condition, was able 
to reach the Pagasfean Gulf. Abandoning for the moment the plan 
of combined land and sea operations, Xerxes ordered his troops to 
advance through the pass of Thermopylse ; and according to the 
graphic narrative of Herodotus, he treated with contempt the idea 
that any seriouS' resistance would be offered by the handful of 
Hellenic soldiery who were gathered there. He was soon taught to 
place a different estimate on Greek valour and capacity for resistance. 
One division after another of hia best warriora was hurled against 
the defenders of the pass, and, fighting under the eyes of their king, 
they displayed desperate courage ; but all their efforts were in vain. 
In that narrow strait the mere weight of numbers could not be 
brought to bear. In arms, discipline, and resolution, the Spaitans 
were far superior to their assailants ; and though the attack was 
persevered in for two days, it was repelled with enormous loss to the 
assailants. It seemed as though the vast enterprise of Xerxes were 
about to be ruined at the very outset, when a traitor, a MalJan named 
Ephialtes, revealed to the Persian generals the existence of the moun- 
tain path which would enable them to get into the rear of the stub- 
bom defenders of Thermopylfe. Use was at once made of the know- 
ledge thus acquired. Under the cover of night, a force of ten thousand 
Persians set out up the mountain path. They were ignorant that it 
I guarded by a Phocian contingent of a thousand men ; but the 
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Phocions themselves were equally ignorant of the movement of the 
Persians, and moreover they were not made of the same stuff as 
Leonidaa and his Spartona. When they were attacked by the enemy 
they at once took to flight ; and the Persians, without turning aside 
to pursue them, continued their mai-ch, and by noon of the day after 
they had quitted tlieir camp they gained the shore of the Maliac Gulf 
in the rear of Thermopylie. 

The fatal news of this movement reached Leonidas some hours 
before the Persians themselves made their appearance, and when 
there was still time for him to retreat. But to him and his Spartans 
the sentiment of personal honour and the traditions of their race 
made the idea of flight intolerable. The successful defence of the 
pass was no longer possible ; but they could at least fight to the last, 
and die on the spot they had been commissioned to defend. The Spar- 
tan king, however, dismissed all the allies, except seven hundred 
Thespians and four hundred Thebons, who elected to remain with 
him. And then took place the final struggle whicli has given to 
Thermopylfe a sanctity and fame that will remain undiminished so 
long as history itself endures. The Spartans no longer kept within 
their fortification ; they sallied out, and attacked the immense army 
of the Persians with such fury that its front ranks were thrown into 
confusion, and many hundreds peiished. Nor did the battle cease 
until every one of the Spartans and Thespians had fallen. The 
Thebans are said to have surrendered, and thus preserved their lives , 
and so at last Xei'xes was master of the pass of Thermopylse. But 
the victory was dearly bought, not merely with the lives of thousands 
of the best wamors in the Persian host, but because the glorious 
example of heroism and self-devotion offered by Leonidas and his 
followers aroused the spirit of patriotism and liberty throughout 
Greece to an unparalleled point. 

Notwithstanding the changes which time and the silent forces of 
nature have wrought during the twenty-three centuries that have 
elapsed since the memorable battle of Therraopylffi was fought — 
under the influence of which, indeed, the pass itself has ceased to 
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exist — it is still possible to identify the veiy ground on which 
Leonidas, with his brave Spartans and Thespians, gave their lives in 
the sacred cause of their country. There yet remains Tinder the shadow 
of the mountain wall the little hillock to which the few surviving 
Hellenes withdrew with their leader's body after he had fallen, and 
met death silently, fighting to the last with the hordes of enemies 
that surrounded them on all sides. Six himdred years after the 
battle the traveller might yet see the monument that had hcen 
erected to mai'k the site of the last struggle, inscribed with the 
names of Leonidat and all his fellow-citizens who fell beside him. 

In the subsequent histoiy of Greece, Thermopyhe was the scene 
of many memorable incidents. In 352 B.C., after Philip of Macedon 
hod overthi-own the Phocians and Lycophron of Phenu in Thessaly, 
he advanced rapidly toward the pass, with the hope of obtaining 
possession of it, and thus securing control of the gateway into 
southern Greece. But a strong force of Phocian mercenaries held 
the pass ; and the Athenians, on receiving intelligence of Philip's 
movements, promptly fitted out an expedition, and so strengthened 
the garrison that the king of Macedon was obliged for the time to 
relinquish his purpose. In 346 B.C., however, when he had paralyzed 
the energies of Athens by those arts of intrigue in which he was 
unrivalled among the statesmen of his time, Philip was more success- 
ful. The Phocians were obliged to surrender Thermopylte to him 
without striking a blow, and this catastrophe was speedily followed 
by the destruction of their towns and the devastation of their lands. 
For a considerable period the Macedonian rulers and generals kept a 
firm hold on Thermopylee ; but when the Gauls invaded Greece in 
280 B.C., and, after overthrowing and killing King Ptolemy of Mace- 
don, advanced toward the pass, they found it defended by a Hellenic 
army. Regarding it as impregnable, they turned aside, and marched 
over the mountains towards Delplii, but were defeated and almost 
annihilated in the neighbourhood of the shrine. A hundred years 
later ThermopyliB was the scene of a battle between the Romans and 
Antiochus the Great, king of Syria, who was supported by the forces 
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of the ^tolian League. The Romans gained a decisive victory ; and 
from that time the military importance of the pass seems to have 
disappeared. During the war of Greek independence, a bi-ave patriot 
named Diakos occupied it with a small body of men to prevent the 
advance of a Turkish army that was being collected at Lamia. 
Attacked by an overwhelming force of the enemy, he fought with 
unflinching courage, and was overpowered only when all his com- 
panions had fallen and he had been disabled by a wound in the arm. 
He was taken a prinoncr before the Turkish commander, who oflered 
him a free pardon and a command if he would engage in the service 
of the Sultan. He scornfully refused the offer, and was immediately 
impaled. Later in the struggle the pass was successfully defended 
against the Turks by the bandit chief Odysseus, whose military 
prowess, however, was more conspicuous than his patriotism. 

There was another circumstance which connected Thermopylaa, in 
the classic time, with some of the most venerable traditions of Greece. 
Just beyond the western extremity of the pass, on the bank of the 
little river Asopus, stood a temple of Ceres, which from the earliest 
times was one of the meeting-places of the Amphictyonic Assembly. 
Among the Hellenic peoples there always existed certain unions for 
the joint celebration of religious festivals, known as Amphictyonies ; 
but of these one assumed such magnitude and importance that in 
process of time it came to be known as (/le Amphictyony. Twelve 
of the Greek sub-races composed the membership, — the Thessalians, 
BoK>tians, Dorians, lonians, Perrhoebians, Mi^etes, Locrians, CEteans, 
Achieans, Phocians, Dolopes, and MaJians. Some of these tribes were 
insigtuficant, alike in numbers and power ; yet in the Assembly 
which managed the affairs of the Amphictyony each had equal vot- 
ing power. This fact alone is an evidence of the great antiquity of 
the institution. It took its rise at a time when Sparta, Athens, and 
Thebes possessed nothing of the predominance in wealth, population, 
and territory which they subsequently enjoyed. The Amphictyonic 
Assembly met twice yearly, — in the spring at Delphi, and in the 
autumn at the Temple of Ceres adjoining ThermopylBe, There does 
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not seem to have been any strict regulation as to the number o£ 
delegates that might be sent by the races which belonged to the 
membership ; but the delegates of a single people, however many 
they might be, could cast only two votes. The original functions of 
the Assembly were restricted to the ordering of the common sacrifices, 
the direction of the festivals, and the management of the famous 
shrine and temple at Delphi, which was the joint property of the 
twelve races. Bjit in the later ages of Hellenic independence, when 
the equality of the members had ceased to he more than nominal — 
when the Dorian votes, for example, were practically controlled by 
Sparta, the Ionian by Athens, and tlie BtEotian by Thebes, while the 
delegates of the weaker peoples were wont to be guided by the 
representatives of the powerful states — the Assembly began to assert 
rights of political control ; and it was on more than one occasion used 
as an instrument by the rival peoples who were stmggling for the 
hegemony of Greece, with disastrous consequences to which there will 
hereafter be occasion to refer. But it is chiefly owing to these very 
stretches of it^ fimctions and misuse of its powers that it occupies so 
conspicuous a place in Hellenic history. 

Eastward of the pass of Thermopylffi there extended along the 
southern shore of the Maliac Gulf and of the Eubcean Straits the 
naiTow but fertile and well-cultivated territory of the Epicnemidian 
and Opuntian Locrians. This was one of the most ancient peoples 
of Greece. They were believed to be descended fi-om one of the 
aboriginal tribes, the Leleges, but were looked upon as Hellenes even 
so early as in the Homeric times. Their mother-city was Opus, 
which stood on the coast, and must have been a city of considerable 
importance, and the scene of an advanced civilization, for the antique 
Opuntian coins are remarkable for beauty of design and finish of 
execution. The people of Opus boasted that their city was the birth- 
place of Ajax Oileus and of Patroclus. In the later history of ancient 
Greece the Locrians often figured. They sent a body of troops, as 
we have seen, to strengtJien the little army of Leonidas at Ther- 
mopyhe ; and in the Peloponnesian war they took part against the 
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Athenians — a choice which coat them dear, for more than once 
Athenian expeditions landed on their coa^t for purposes of ravage 
and plunder. But the country, luckily for itself, lay to one side 
of the ordinarj' path of invasion and war between northern and 
aouthem Greece, ajid the people were too few in numbers ever to 
take a prominent part in the national politics. The natural richness 
of the soil, and the beauty of the coast scenery, are alluded to by 
many ancient writers ; but no important scene in the drama of Greek 
history was ever enacted on Locrian soil, and the country is even 
ban-en of local myths and traditions. 

A land of wider renown, whose people contributed some memor- 
able chaptei-3 to Hellenic annals, was Pbocis, the country lying be- 
tween the range of Mount (Eta and the Corinthian Quif. To the 
westward it was bounded by the mountain regions of Doria and 
Ozolis ; to the eastward, by Mount Helicon and the Bosotian plain. 
The country itself is exceedingly rugged, the greater part of its area 
being occupied by the mighty bulk and outlying slopes of Mount 
Parnassus, the great " double-headed " mountain, famous in Hellenic 
tradition as one of the chief seats of Apollo and the Muse.'i, which 
attains in its highest peaks an altitude of more than eight thousand 
feet. Parnassus divides the territory of Phocis into two distinct 
parts. In the north is the valley of the Cephissus, which flows east- 
ward into Bceotia. The land here is tolerably level and fertile, and 
in the summer is clad with thick crops of com and cotton. On the 
southern side, almost the whole area, is occupied by the buttresses 
and offshoots of the mountain ; but there is one plain of small 
extent, though of great historic fame, that of Crissa, at the head of 
the little gulf of the same nauie. During a portion of their career 
as an independent people, the Phocians also had a narrow strip of 
territory north of the CEtan range, and giving them a sea-port, the 
town of Daphnus, on the coast of the Maliac Gulf. The popidation 
of the country were chiefly of Acheean descent ; but there was a 
Dorian settlement at Delphi — a circumstance which contributed in 
some measure to the calamities that ultimately overtook Phocis. 
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That which constituted the importance of the country in the eyes 
of all HeIlene-5 was the fact that within its borders stood the great 
Delphic shrine and oracle of Apollo, the most famous, though not the 
most ancient, sacred place of antiquity. The temple stood at the 
base of a vast natural amphitheatre of rocks on the south side of 
Pamassua, These rocks i-ose in the form of sheer clifl's, and were 
known as the Phsedriades, or " gleaming peaks,"- — it is supposed 
because they caught and reflected the rays of the rising sun when all 
below was in shadow. Behind them towers in lonely majesty the 
snow-clad peak of Paraas.sus. On both sides rise rugged hills, now 
for the most part bare, though in classic days their sombre sides 
were hidden by dense forests, llodera travellers speak of the im- 
pression produced on the mind by the savage majesty of the scene, 
and its influence would assuredly be still stronger on a people so 
acutely susceptible of the grandeur of nature as the ancient Hellenes. 
At the base of the Phrodriades is a small sloping platform, through 
which flows a stream issuing from a cleft in the rock. This is the 
celebrated fountain of Castalia; and the ground which it waters, 
before joining the larger stream of the Pleistua at the head of the 
Crisssean plain, is the site of the temple and city of Delphi. On 
that site now stands the insignificant though picturesque modem 
hamlet of Kastri, with scarce half a score of cottages, where once 
rose one of the stateliest temples of antiquity, in the centre of a city 
whose every street was enriched with splendid statues and other 
monuments of art. Of all tliis grandeur there is nothing left, save 
some huge cyclopean foundation -walls expo.sed in the course of 
modern excavations. But for five bundled years Delphi was the 
most sacred place in Hellas, — a constant resort of pilgrims from all 
parts of Greece, and even from more distant lands, desirous of 
depositing their ofi'erings at the shrine of Apollo, or more frequently 
of consulting the oi'acle, conveyed through the medium of the 
Pythian priestess. 

The origin of the Delphian shrine belongs to the mythical age. 
Even in Homer's day it was famous, though it was then known as 
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Pytho. The legend conceraing its first foundation is related in one 
of the Homeric hyuina. In this we are told that Apollo was desirous 
of finding a place whereon to establish an oracle for the guidance of 
mankind, and after a long seai'ch in all parts of Greece, fixed on the 
lofty mountain platfonn on the side of Farna.ssus. He found that 
the fountain of Castalia waa guai-ded by a huge serpent, or python, 
but slew the monster witli an arrow : hence the first name of the 
locality. Having caused the people of the district to erect a temple 
over a fissure in the earth whence issued gaseoua exhalations, the god 
proceeded to appoint priests and guai-dians of the shrine. He chose 
a number of pious Cretan merchant- mariners who were sailing to a 
port in the Peloponnesus. Taking the form of a gigantic dolphin, 
and enlisting the services of tlie winds, he drove their vessel out of 
its proper course into the Gulf of Corinth, and finally ran it ashore 
at the head of the inlet which terminates the Crissiean plain. The 
poor Cretans were too terrified to land, till Apollo, presenting himself 
in the guise of a beautiful j^outh, inquired why they had come to 
those coasis. They recounted their adventui-e, whereupon he revealed 
his divine character, and informed them that he had chosen them for 
the priests of his shrine. In uolemn procession they marched under 
his guidance to the newly-built temple, and under his instruction 
assumed the priestly functions. 

This mj-th does not furnish any clue to the real circumstances 
under which the shrine was foimded. But in the very earliest ages of 
historic Greece it had risen to great fame and importance, and was 
indeed the most renowned oracle in the whole world. The city which 
rose up around the temple was colonized at an early period by Dorians, 
who speedily obtained the administration of the temple, and appointed 
the priests, whose oflice was, as may easily be imagined, one of great 
honour and emolument. This Doric supremacy over the shrine was 
never cordially acquiesced in by the Phocions, in the heai-t of whose 
country the city stood ; but it was upheld by the Amphictyonic 
Council, who were the special protectors of the shrine and of the 
I treotnires which in the course of ages accumulated there. 
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The mutual jealousy of the Dorians and the Phocians ultimately led to 
terrible disasters for Delphi, Phocis, and for all Greece ; but the first 
of the " sacred wars " of which the locality was the scene arose from 
a different cause. About the year 505 B.C., when the temple still 
bore its original name of Pytho. and apparently when the town of 
Delphi had not long been founded, the shrine was i-egarded as belong- 
ing to the ancient city of Criasa, which stood at the head of the plain 
o£ the same name. On the shore they had a port, the town of 
Cin-ha ; and as the ordinary route to the temple was by the Crissffian 
plain, Cirrha ivase to be a place of considerable importance through 
the traffic which flowed through it. At one and the same time the 
Crissjeons found themselves dispossessed of the management of the 
shrine, whicli fell into the hands of the people of Delphi, and deprived 
of the revenue from the harbouring of the pilgrims, which was 
absorbed by the Cirrhteans. This was a state of mattei-s with which 
the Crissfeans were naturally dissatisfied, and the quaiTels to which 
it gave rise were intensified by the cii-cumstance that the people of 
Cirrha abused the advantages of their position, levying exorbitant 
tolls on all the pilgrims who came to their port, and also, it is said, 
ill-treating and insulting the women who visited the shrine. Ulti- 
mately the matter was taken in hand by the Amphictyonic Council, 
who decreed war against CiiTha. The forces which carried on the 
operations were Thessalians, Sicyonians, ojid Athenians ; and after a 
struggle which is said to have lasted for several years, they were 
completely successful. Cirrha was captured and destroyed, and the 
whole of the Crissatan plain was solemnly dedicated to the Delphian 
Apollo. It was decreed that the land should remain for ever un- 
tilled and unplonted, and only be employed to give pasturage for the 
cattle which were con-stantly required for the sacrifices at the shrine. 
Another re-sult of the war seems to have been to confirm the Del- 
phiana in the possession of the temple, and Crissa thenceforward 
sank into unimportance and decay, though the Phocian claims to the 
management of the shrine which it had represented were never for- 
mally relinquished. 
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Some fifty years after this war the first temple was destroyed by 
fire, but it was rebuilt by the Amphictyonic Council on a scale of 
unequalled splendour. In the centre was the grotto or recess where 
the Pythian priestess received the inspii-ation of the oracle. From an 
aperture in the floor of this grotto arose the intoxicating vapours 
which were supposed to inspire her with the divine frenzy. A lofty 
tripod was placed over this aperture, on which was placed a circular 
platform pierced with holes ; on this, when invoked, the priestess 
took her stand, after having bathed in the adjoining fountain and 
been fumigated with the smoke of lauj-el leaves. A priest placed 
himself at her side to record her utterances ; and then those who came 
to consult the oracle were admitted in turn, and always alone. The 
priestess, uiider the influence of the gas, rapidly became excited and 
delirious : panting, with dishevelled hair and foaming mouth, she 
poured forth incoherent words, which were caught by the attendant 
priest, written down in the form of hexameters, and given to the 
suppliants as the answers of the god to their questions. For 
centuries the responses thus strangely procured were looked upon as 
veritable revelations from the deity. Seeing that many of them 
were undoubtedly wise and just, it may be suspected that they were 
the verdicts ot the priests rather than the wild ravings of the 
Pythoness. 

The continual r&sort of pilgrims and suppliants to the shrine of 
Delphi led to the establishment, soon after the first sacred war, of the 
Pythian games, which, though they never attained the importance or 
celebrity of the older festival at Olympia, drew together lai^e numbers 
of people from all parts of Hellas. Like the Olympic games, they 
were celebrated at intervals of four years ; and as the small space in 
the neighbourhood of the sanctuary itself afibrded no room for horse 
and chariot races, these were held on the Cri.ssiean plain. In addition 
to the contests of these kinds and the other athletic exercises, there 
were also competitions in music and poetry ; and the prizes won at 
the Pythian festival ranked next in honourable distinction to those 
gained at Olympia. 
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For two hundred years after the rebuilding of the temple the 
fame and riches of Delphi continued to increase. Not only were 
valuable offerings made by the inooarcha and others who consulted the 
oracle, — Herodotus tells of the bowls, statues, and " briclcs " of solid 
gold and silver sent by CrcESUs, — but many of the Hellenic states 
had sepai-ate treasuries in the temple, in which were deposited their 
greatest valuables. During all this time the sanctity of the place 
preserved it. At the time of the Persian invasion Xerxes detached 
a considerable force for the espi-ess purpose of plundering the shrine ; 
but the enterprise failed, the Persians being driven into panic and 
flight, according to tradition and common Hellenic belief, by the inter- 
vention of Apollo himself. 

It was at the hands of no external enemies, but of those who 
claimed to be its especial protectors, tliat Delphi at 6rst suffered 
pillage. In the year 357 B.C., when Thebes still enjoyed a lai^ 
share of that pre-eminence in Greece which had been gained for her 
by the wisdom and valoiir of Epaminondas, and when the power of 
Philip of Macedon was gi'owing increasingly formidable to the liber- 
ties of all Hellas, the Thebans unhappily conceived the idea of em- 
ploying their ascendency in the Amphictyonie Council to bi-ing about 
the ruin of their ancient enemies, the Phocions. They prefeiTed 
a^inst them in the CouncU a charge of having cultivated a portion 
of the Crissiean plain, long before declared to be saci-ed to Apollo. 
The charge was found proved, and the Phocians were condemned to 
pay a heavy fine. To this sentence they paid no heed ; and at the 
next meeting of the Amphictyonie Council it was decreed that they 
should be punished by being driven from theii" territory, the whole 
of which it was determined to dedicate to Apollo. It was not to 
be expected that the Phocians would submit to such a fate without 
resistance. An assembly of representatives from their twenty-two 
towns was held, at which their right to the administration of the 
temple was boldly affirmed. The supreme direction of their affairs 
was intrusted to a wealthy citizen of Ledon, named Philomelus, who 
I first went to Sparta to seek the aid of the Lacediemonians, These 
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latter die! not tliink it pmdeat to enter into open alliance with him, 
but they secretly gave him substantial assistance in the shape of 
money and mercenary troops. Thus strengthened, Philoinelus re- 
tumud home, and having collected a considerable force, suddenly 
attacke<l Delphi, and made himself master of both the town and the 
temple, defeating an expedition sent to the rescue by the Ozolian 
Locrians of the neighbouring city of Amphissa. Having taken these 
decisive steps, Philomelus strongly fortified Delphi, and then sent 
ambassadors to all the principal states of Greece to explain that the 
Phocians hiul only asserted their traditional right of jiresiding over 
the oracle, and that they would exercise a faithful guardianship of 
its treasures. The attitude of the Phocians was approved by Athens, 
Sparta, and most of the Peloponnesian states ; but the Thebans, 
Thessalians, Locrians, and others sufBciently numerous to couniiand a 
majority in the Amphictyonic Council, resolved to t-nforce the decree 
of condemnation against the Phocians, and thus a new saered war 
was kindled in Greece. 

The Lociians were the first and for some time the only people 
who took up arms for the execution of the decree ; but Philomelas, 
having at his disposal an ai'ray of five tbou.sand men, was more than 
a match for tliem. He overran their territory, and after some inde- 
cisive skirmishes inflicted on them a severe defeat in the neighbour- 
hood of Delphi. This disaster roused the Thebans and other hostile 
members of the Amphictyonic League to energetic action. They 
raised a large army ; and as the Phocians had now exhausted their 
own re.soui'ces, they considered themselves justified in making use of 
the treasures of the temple to pay their mercenary troops and increase 
their forces. By these means Philomelus raised his army to ten 
thousand men, and carried on the war successfully for some time 
against the League. He was at last defeated and slain ; but the 
Thebans and their allies seem to have imagined that the Phocians 
would now abandon the struggle, and they made no attempt to 
improve their victory. Onomarchus, the brother of Philomelus, and 
a man of at least equal enterprise and resource, rallied the defeated 
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army, ftii'l convened an assembly of the Phociaas at Delphi, where he 
persuaded them to continue the war. He was invested with the 
chief command, and by a lavish employment of the treasures of the 
shrine soon collected a larger force than his brother had ever com- 
manded ; then, instead of waiting to be attacked, he took the offen- 
sive, subdued Amphissa and the Epicnemidian Locrians, and obtained 
possession of the Pass of Thermopyla;. He next invaded Boeotia, 
and at one time threatened Thebes itself, though he ultimately 
sustained a repulse, and was obliged to retreat across the Phodan 
border. 

The control of the Delphic treasury, from which they no longer 
hasitated to help themselves whenever money was wanted, made the 
Phocians temporarily the strongest military power in Greece, by 
enaV^ling them to employ a large force of mercenary troops ; but the 
necessity of constantly finding work for this unruly soldiery di-ew 
Ononiai-chus into an entei-prise which proved fatal to him. He was 
an ally of Lycophi-on, the tyrant of Pheiie, and when, as we have 
related in a former chapter, that prince came into collision with the 
king of Macedon, Onomarchus sent seven thousand men to his assist- 
ance under his brother Phayllus. The latter was totally defeated by 
Philip, and driven out of Thessaly ; whereupon Onomarchus himself, 
with all the forces he could muster, hastened to Lycophron's aid, and 
i-evenged his brother's disaster, gaining two victories over the Mace- 
donians, who in their turn were obliged to withdraw from Thessaly. 
But this success was only the prelude to a dreadful reverse. In a 
few months Philip resumed the struggle ; he was supported by most 
of the Thes.salians, who sent a strong body of cavalry to join his 
ai-my; and in a great battle fought in the neighbourhood of Phewe 
the combined forces of Onomarchus and Lycophron were utterly 
overthrown and almost annihilated. Onomarchus himself fell ; and 
thenceforwai-d the Phocians did not attempt to interfere in Thesaalian 
affairs. For the time they escaped any direct sufTering from their 
defeat ; for though Philip marched southward with the intention of 
invading their ten-itory, he found the Pass of Thermopylie held by a 
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body of their troops, who were supported by an Athenian fleet, and 
he did not venture to push his enterprLse further. 

After this the sacred war continued to be prosecuted, but in a 
languishing fashion, for many years. The Thebans and their allies 
did not posaeiis sufficient strength or resources to take vigoroua offen- 
.sive action ; and the Phocians, first under Phayllus, and aftei'wards 
under his son Phaltekus, were able, through their continued spoliation 
of the treasui'es of Delphi, to hold their own, and even to retain pos- 
session of acme places on Bceotion territory. But the resources of 
the shrine were not inexhaustible, wliile the demands of the mercenary 
ai-my the Phocians were obliged to keep on foot were insatiable. By 
the year 357 b.c. the sum abstracte^l fi-om the temple b said to have 
amounted to ten thousand talents (equal to about £2,300,000 sterling), 
and all the visible treasure was consumed. Just at the time when 
the sinews of war were thus failing the Phocians, their Theboa 
enemies, despairing of ever being able to subdue them by their own 
unaided strength, determined to invite the king of Maccdon to assume 
the duty of rescuing Delphi and championing the cause of the Am- 
phictyonic Assembly. No request could have been more in accordance 
with Oie desires of the ambitious Philip, who, during the period that 
had elapsed since his victory over Onomarchu.s, had added largely to 
his dominions, and hod received from the Thessalians the post of 
tagus, or overlord, formerly held by Jason of Phene. The object 
of his aims was to acquire for Macedon the hegemony of Greece, and 
the prayer of the Thebans attbrded him an opportunity of achieving 
this purpa'ie that was not to be neglected. But he had already found 
that with the support of Athens the Phocians could defy him at 
Thermopyla;, and he therefore devoted all his powers of intrigue to 
the business of detaching Athens from her alliance with Pliocis, How 
thi.s object was accomplished need not be related here. It b sufficient 
to say that in June of the year 346 B.C. Philip had advanced, at the 
heatl of a large army of Macedonians and Thessalians, into Ti-achis. 
PhaliekuB, the Phocian loader, held Thei-mopylse with a force of about 
ten thousand men, chiefly mercenaries ; but they were ill-paid and 
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mutinous, and his only chance of successful resistance lay in the 
energetic suppoi-t of Athens. But the pro-Macedonian party in that 
city had gained the ascendency ; the aid that was sought by Pha- 
lickus was refused him ; and immediately afterwards he concluded a 
convention with Philip, by which the second sacred war was brought 
to an end. Phaltekus and his troops were permitted to retire in 
safety, and to go whither they pleased ; but the whole of Fliocis 
was obliged to submit without conditions to the conqueror. The 
punishment that was inflicted upon this unfortunate people was ter- 
ribly severe, and practically effaced them from the list of independent 
Hellenic commimities. 

Having restoi-ed the temple of Delphi to its former Doric guar- 
dians, Philip convened a meeting of the Amphictyonic Assembly. 
They met full of feelings of hate towai-ds the Phocions and of grati- 
tude to the king of Macedon. All the towns in Phocis were ordered 
to be dLimantled and bi-oken up into villages. Those of the popula- 
tion who chose to do so, and possessed the means of self -expatriation, 
were permitted to go into exile. Those who remained were stripped 
of all their property, their arms were taken from them, many were 
sold as slaves, and the miserable remnant were condemned to pay an 
annual tribute of fifty talents to replace the treasures which had been 
taken from the Dtilphic temple. The countiy was desolated, and for 
many years it remained almost uncultivated and stripped of popula- 
tion. The two votes which the Phocians had possessed in the Am- 
phictyonic Assembly were taken from them and given to Philip — on 
act of great significance, l>ecause it fonnally admitted Macedon into 
the community of Hellenic states, and gave to its king the supremacy 
in Greece which he had long coveted. In the command of the Pass 
of Therraopylie he held a more practical guarantee for that supremacy, 
and this he took care not to relinquish. 

Seven years later a third .sacred war broke out, which proved 
still more fatal to the liberties of Greece than the one preceding. The 
Ozolian Locrians of Amphissa had, at some period of which the date 
is uncertain, taken possession of the site of Cirrha, rebuilt the toivn. 
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and constituted it again into a port, through which, n.s in former times, 
mo8t of the pilgrims passed on their way to Delphi. While the 
Phocians were masters of the shrine, Cirrha had been in their posses- 
sion ; hut after tlieir downfall it was recovered by the people of 
Aniphis.sa. The deputies of these latter, unfortunately foi' themselves, 
brought against the Athenians, in the Amphictyonic Assembly, a 
charge of having in some way violated the sanctity of the Delphic 
shrine. It happened that the celebrated orator ./^chines was one of 
the Athenian delegates in the Assembly. In on eloquent speech he 
ri.'pcUed the accu.sation prefen-ed by the Amphissons. and rotoi-ted on 
them that by restoring Cirrha and cultivating its territory they had 
disregarded the solemn decree passed more than two centuries before, 
when the place was destroyed at the end of the first sacred war. He 
induced the Assembly to pass a resolution ordering the immediate 
destruction of Cirrha. When, however, on attempt was made to 
carry out this decision, the Amphissans sent a force which repulsed 
the officers of the Amphictyonic League, and garrisoned the town 
After some delay, Philip was again ret^uested to cany out the decree 
of the Assembly, and he readily undertook the commission. Entering 
Phocis with a large army, he seized and proceeded to fortify the 
ancient city of Elatea, which commanded the Pass of Thermopyla) at 
its southern access. This measure, which seemed to inilicate an in- 
tention of military operations far more extensive and protracted than 
would lie necessary to subdue Amphissa, excited the greatest conster- 
nation among the Thebans and Athenians, who believed that the 
ambitious king of Macedon meditated designs against the independence 
of all Hollas. The common sense of danger was so great as to 
induce the two states to forget their long-standing enmity. Under the 
instigation of Demosthenes they formed an alliance, and for some 
time carried on war against Philip "with success. But the war was 
ended in August of the year 338 B.C. by the battle of Chseronea, in 
which Philip defeated the combined annies of Thebes and Athens. 
From this time till his death he was virtually master of Greece ; and 
one consequence of his victory was the speedy capture of Amphissa 
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and the expulsion of its garrison fi-om Cirrha, which wa3 placed in 
possession of the Delphians. 

The fame of the Delphic oracle did not pass away with the 
extinction of Greek liberty ; and though most of the riches which 
had once been accumulated in the temple were irretrievably squan- 
dered, the art treasures placed there by the piety of many genera- 
tions of Hellenes still a<!omod the shrine and the city. Something 
must also have been done towards the i-ehabilitatiou of its former 
fame for wealth, since in 280 B.C., when immense hordes of Gauls 
invaded Greece, a large ai-my of them, under the command of a chief 
named Brennus, were tempted to march over the mountains with the 
view of plundering Delphi. The result of the expedition was their 
total defeat and atmihilation ; but according to some historians this 
did not take place till after they had stripped the temple, though 
otliei-s declare that titey wei-e unable to reach it. Long afterwards, 
in 86 B.C., the great Roman general SuUa visited Delphi while prose- 
cuting his campaigns against Mithridates, and took from the temple 
all the treasures it contained. Nero caused many of the works of 
art which in his time still remained in the sanctuary and the city 
to be removed to Rome i and Constantine, when he was laj-ing the 
whole empire under contribution for the adornment of Constantinople, 
can'ietl off all that Nero had left. Thenceforward Delphi, round 
which clung the memories of so many episodes in Hellenic annals, 
ceased to have a place in history ; and, as we have already said, there 
remain to-day no traces of its former grandeur save the imperishable 
beauty of the site on which it stood. 

Of the twenty-two towns of ancient Phocis very few traces are 
now left. The walls of the fortress of Elatea still rise, though in a 
ruined condition, on the summit of a hill on the north side of the 
Cephissus overlooking the road over the lower flanks of Mount 
Cnemis from Thermopyhe, and the name of the place is echoed, as it 
were, in that of the modem village of Lefta, which stands on its site. 
Further eastward, on the southern bank of the Cephissus, and on the 
ancient highroad from Boeotia to Delphi, stand the more massive and 
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extensive ruins of Daulis. The magnitude and charactei' ot these 
remains are sufficient to prove that tlie city once possessed great im- 
portance, and suggest the idea that It must have been the capital of 
a powerful state ; yet history is absolutely silent concerning iL In 
the record of the sacred wars its name is never mentioDed, and nothing 
is certainly known as to ita people, its rulers, or the waxing and 
waning of its grandeur. It was, however, the scene of one of the 
most tra^c stories in the Gi-eek mythology According to this 
legend the whole countiy afterwards known as Phocis was at one 
time called Daulis, and was peopled by Thracians, over whom there 
reigned a king named Tereus. He rendered valuable aid in war to 
Paodion, king of Attica, who had two daughters, named Procne and 
Philomela. The former became the wife of Tereus. and bore him a 
son named Itys ; but the king became inspu'cd witli an evil passion 
for her sister Philomela, and cruelly wronged her, afterwards cutting 
out her tongue to prevent her from disclosing his wickedness to her 
^ter. Philomela, however, contrived to make Pi-ocne aware of the 
truth by weaving a message into a garment which she sent to her ; 
and the injured wife and sister avenged herself by killing her son 
Itys, and serving up his flesh to Tereus at a banquet. She then 
sought out Philomela in the hiding-place in which she had been con- 
cealed by the wretched king, and both fled together ; but Tereus pur- 
aned them, and he had nearly overtaken the unhappy women, when 
they implored the gods to aid them. Instantly Procne was changed 
into a swallow, Philomela into a nightingale, and Tereus into a hawk. 
Modem Phocis is one of the wildest and poorest regions in Greece. 
The thin and scattered population is largely composed of shepherds, 
who watch over the flocks of .sheep and goats that feed on tlw hiU 
posttires, with the assistance of ferocious dogs, which exhtlut llw 
greatest antipathy to strangers — a feeling shared in an uniVftsiraW* 
di^ree by their masters, who have a very bad reputatiivi ft* lawtw»- 
oess and for readiness to abandon their ordinary occnjintioo ftv tho 
more exciting, and, until recently, more luci-ative. profwaion ol bri^ 
andage. Except on the Crissfean plain and in the vaUey of tba 
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CephissTis, which are well cultivated, the soil w poor and unproduc- 
tive. The country was terribly ravaged by the Turka in 1823, 
during the Wai- of Independence, and the population is not larger 
now tlian it was before that datti. Life in the Phocian villagea is, as 
may easily be imagined, very primitive, and the poverty and riigged- 
ness of the land make it very improbable that its progress in the 
future will be much greater than in the recent past. 
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BtEOTIA AND EUB(EA. 



There is perhaps no part of Grence that is richer in mythic and 
historical associations than Bceotia, the country which in our survey 
of Hellas naturally conies next under review. Within its borders 
was the birth-place of the greatest of all the mythical liei-oes of 
Greece, the mighty Hercules. On its soil were fought some of the 
most decisive battles in the annals of the nation. Here the invading 
hosts of Persia sustained a final and crushing defeat ; here Epauii- 
nondas, the noble.st of Hellenic patriots, put an end to the arrogant 
supremacy of Sparta ; here also the combined forces of Thebes and 
Athens were overthrown in their endeavour to defend the freedom 
of the land against the ambitious and grasping Philip of Mocedon. 
For more than five hundred years Bosotia figured conspicuously in 
Hellenic history ; and if the genius of its people had been equal to 
their numerical strength and the magnitude of their resources, the 
leadership of the Greek eommunitiea, which they more than once 
asserted, might have been their permanent heritage. 

Eoeotia occupies the central portion of that long, narrow region 
which lies between continental Greece and the Peloponnesus. Its 
natm-al boundaries are well defined. Like Thessaly, it consists of a 
central plain environed on every side by mountains, and the plajn 
itself is dirided by rising ground into two distinct parts. On the 
north the frontier is separated from Opuntian Loeris by the continua- 
tion of the chain of (Eta. Eastward the l)oundary of Bo^tia is the 
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Eubtuaii Strait, but along the shore there runs a range of hills. 
Southwartl Mount Fames and Mount Cithieron mark off the country 
from Attica by a lofty natural wall. On the south-west Mount 
Helicon interposes between the plain and the Corinthian Gulf; while 
the western frontier is indicated by the outlying spurs and slopes of 
Parnassus. A central ridge of low elevation runs right across the 
country from west to east, dividing the plain into two bosins-^on 
the north that of the Cephissua, which descends from the Phocian 
highlands and empties itself into the Lake of Copals; and on the 
south that of the Asopus, which, after an eastward course of about 
thirty-five miles, falls into the Enbnean Sea. 

The greater pai't of the country is comparatively level and low- 
lying ; and to this circumstance, and the existence of the great 
Copaic Lake, are due the humidity and heaviness of the atmosphere, 
which offers a striking contrast to the pure and dry air and brilliant 
sky of Attica. This contrast was illustrated in old times in the 
national characteristics of the Boeotians. To their vivacious southern 
neighbotu^ they seemed the embodiment of dulnesa, slowness, and 
rustic coarseness, and these attributes form the subject of innumer- 
able allusions in Athenian literature, so that even amongst our- 
selves the word Bceotian has come to be regarded as equivalent to 
booiTsh. It may be questioned whether the people of Boeotia alto- 
gether merited the peculiar reputation which for more than two 
thousand years has thus been fastened upon them. They were less 
mercurial, and certainly less cultured, than the Athenians ; but eo 
much could have been said of almost every other people in classic 
Greece. But their country was the theatre of some of the most 
picturesque and poetical of the ancient traditions ; and in historic 
times it gave birth to patriots like Epaminondas and Pelopidas, and 
to writers of immortal renown — Pindar, Hesiod, and Plutarch. 

The climate and physical conditions of Bosotia were and are in 
great measure determined by the presence of the Lake of Copais. 
This, the largest sheet of fresh water in Greece, occupies an extensive 
area in the noi'them part of the central plain. Its circumference in 
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the winter and rainy season is about eisty miles, but duiing the 
summei' heats it slirinks to little more than half these dimeiisions. 
The lake, as we have already said, receives this waters of the 
important river Cephissus, which drains the southern slopes of Mount 
(Eta and the northern flank of Parnassus. Many smaller streams 
also fall into Copais, which resembles some others of the lakes of 
Hellas in that it has no visible outlet. Its surplus waters Und their 
way to the sea tlii-ough subteri'anean channels, known as catabothros. 
In ancient times these passages were enlarged and kept open by 
artificial means, and traces still remain of excavations made for this 
purpose. But these works had fallen into desuetude even before the 
Roman conquest, and for more than twenty centuries Lake Copaia 
has shrunk or swelled in accordance with natural influences alona 
According to a local tradition which is still preserved, there was once 
a time when the whole area now covered by the marshes and waters 
of the lake was a fertile plain, covered with thriving villages and 
yielding rich harvests. It was under the dominion of a good king, 
who at his death left his lands to his eldest son and his numerous 
herds to a younger one. A sudden winter stonn destroyed all the 
cattle, and then the younger prince sought assistance from his 
brother. He was scornfully denied it, whereupon he revenged him- 
self by stopping up the catabothras through which the rivers of the 
region made their way to the sea ; and when the winter came on 
with its rainstorms the whole valley was inundated, and transformed 
into the lake which now exists. It is quite possible that this legend 
has a substratum of truth ; at all events there can be no question 
that the area of Lake Copais is much greater now than it was, even 
within historic times. The soil in its neighbourhood, and indeed 
almost everywhere on the Bceotian plain, is exceedingly fertile ; the 
vapours which rise from its surface under the fierce heat of the 
summer sun descend again in the evenings, moistening and enriching 
the land. Hence in old days Bceotta waa one of the granariea of 
Greece, Its cities were numerous and wealthy, and ita population 
exceptionally dense. 
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of ilH tlieso indications of prosperity very few traces are now 
left. In modem Bceotia there does not exist a single town of larger 
dimensions than an ordinary English village. The soil is ricli and 
productive as ever, but the greater part of it remains uncultivated. 
Every winter Lake Copais spreads its fertilizing floods over a lai^ 
area of ground, from which it recedes in the summer ; and the 
poverty-stricken, fever-plagued peasantry of the district contrive to 
raise pitiful crops of grain, tobacco, and cotton on patches of the land 
that is thus prepared for them by the hand of nature. But the 
greater pai-t of it is left year after year in the state of marsli, and 
produces nothing but a dense growth of tall reeds, the abode of 
immense quantities of wild-fowl. If drainage works were con- 
structed, and the lake kept within proper bounds, an extensive area 
of fertile soil might be reclaimed ; but neither the Government nor 
the owners of the land have the capital or the energy for such an 
undertaking. The Bteotian plain for the most pai-t yields nothing 
but pasturage for the immense Hocks brought down in the autumn 
by the Vlaque shepherds from the Phocian highlands. 

These shepherds are a distinct and peculiar race. They are 
veritable nomads, without any fixed place of abode, whose whole 
life is passed in the open air. Their origin is a matter of dispute 
among ethnologists, but the common belief is that they are of 
Slavic descent. For many centuries their annual migration from 
the hills to the plains in the autumn, and back to the hills in the 
spring, has continued, and it constitutes a serious obstacle to the 
r^;ulai' settlement and culture of the countiy ; for they are a wild 
and lawle.ts race, who show but scant respect for Government 
officials, and it wa-s from their ranks that the bands of brigands who 
were for so long a period the cuise of Greece were recniited. The 
native Bceotians of the present day appear to have lost the industrial 
habits of their remote ancestors. Such agricultui-at operations as 
are carried on in the country are chiefly conducted by Albanian 
labourers and hai-vesters, who are hired by the land-owners (chiefly 
non-i-caident), and always return to their own country in the winter 
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with their earnings, making their appearance again in the spring. 
Poor and thinly populated, the country has little trade, and the 
local industries are insigniticont. There may yot be a great future 
before Bceotia. But the era of its revival will not be inaugurated 
before the Hellenic Government is able to devote its energies to the 
development of the natural resources of the country, and in the mean- 
time it claims attention solely through the great events of which it 
was the theatre in the distant past. 

As to the original inhabitants of Bceotia nothing is certainly 
known. The earliest traditions record that the northern plain was 
the first to be .settled. In the vicinity of Lake Copaia there rose four 
important cities — Orchomenus, Coronea, Lebadea, and Haliartus. Of 
these, the first was the oldest, lai'ge-st, and most powerful ; and at a 
period earlier than that of the siege of Troy it ia said to have been 
the capital of a kingdom embracing the greater part of Bceotia. The 
founder of the city, according to one legend, was a son of Zeu-S, who 
gave to the town his own name ; but other traditions record that it 
was Minyas, the son of Orchomenus, who led a band of emigrants 
from lolcos in Thessaly to the lower valley of the Cephissus, and 
gave hia own name to the kingdom he founded, while he assigned 
that of hia father to his capital. At Orchomenus the Minyie attained 
great power and prosperity, and at one time Thebes paid tribute to 
them, though Hercules ia said to have put an end to their supremacy 
in this quarter. 

Though the foundation of Orchomenus dates back at least three 
thousand years, the ruins which yet remain on its site are sufficient 
to enable the visitor to trace the walls and general plan of the 
city. It stood on on outlying spur of the Opuntian hills, and was 
triangular in shape. Two aides were protected by the circuitous 
course of the Cephissus, while on the third there flowed another 
stream, the Melas, which joins the Cephissua immediately below the 
city, which rose up the slope of the hill between massive walls that 
gradually contracted as they were carried higher, till at the summit 
they only formed a strong fortress. To this, access was gained from 
10 
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the city by a flight of steps hewn in the solid rock. In the dd 
timoA the acropolis must have been well-nigh impr^;naUe ; for though 
it ifl dominated by loftier heights behind, which would make it 
untenable against modem artiUery, no engine of war known to the 
ancient Greeks could have been brought to bear against it from this 
{Miint 

Between the river and the wall which guarded the city at 
the l)ottom of the hill was a remarkable building, known as the 
Treasury of Minyas, of which the ruins are still in existence. It 
WOM oxcavaUHl in the ground, and then lined with ponderous blocks of 
luarblo, in tlie lxH>-hive form which also characterizes the so-called 
Treasury of Atreus at Mycenae : it had a diameter of about forty- 
ttovon foot Till a vear or two since, the real nature and extent of 
the Htructuix> woro not visible, and all that was known respecting it 
was iloriviHl from the description left by that industrious traveller 
PauHiuiiivs, \Yho had seen it while it was yet almost perfect In 
process of tin\o the roof of the building had faUen in ; it had been 
mioil up wiU\ il/bris ; and all that was externally visible was the 
nuiasivo paU^wav, constructeii of immense blocks of the same black 
iuiirl»lo of Nvhioh tho buiUlinir it.^^f wtvs compost. In the winter of 
IHHO tho work of oxcavatini: juul exploring this interesting structure, 
whioh had Ivon attonipti\l thnv-quartors of a centurj' eai'lier by 
Uinl ICIgin, was undertaken bv Dr. Sohlienumn. who cleared out the 
iiinnense n\asses of Jr!r:s that had aocun\ulat<\i in it, but found little 
beyond layei*s of ashes, the pn^s^^nco of which Ciinnot be easily 
accounted fm'. His ivseaivhes sorwHi. however, to show what the 
appearance of the building must have Kvn. The blocks of marble 
which had Iven usi\l in its eivction wen^ rvnivih on the outside, but 
caivfully sn\iHnhed and jvlisl\t\l oi\ the inner side, and there were 
indications that at one tin\e they wert^ lim\l with plates of bronze. 
Pr. SchHen\ann alsv> vlisiwei>\l a small iiuier chamlvr on the eastern 
side of the givat ciivular hall, with which it was connected by a 
squi\iv-heavl^\l dwrway. The walls and Cvnling of this apartment 
were exquisitely carvt\l. but then> was nothiiur in it to show for 



what purpose it hod been constructed. The probability is that the 
building was not really a treasury at all, but had served as a tomb 
for the ruling family of Orchomenus at some remote period, and was 
desecrated and plundered during their occupation of the country by 
the Romans, the most persevering of spoliators. 

A few miles west of Orchomenus, on the south bank of the 
Cephissus, is the modem hamlet of Cepuma, on the site of the 
ancient town of Chferonea, which stood in the centre of the plain of 
the same name. The place is memorable as the scene of one of the 
most disastrous battles in Hellenic history. Here it was that the 
combined armies of Athens and Thebes met the invading host of 
Philip in August, 338 B.C., when the designs of the king of Macodon 
against the liberties of Greece had been revealed by his seizure and 
fortification of Elatea. The forces of Philip are stated by Diodorus 
to have numbered thirty thousand foot and two thousand cavalry, 
but the strength of the allies is imknown. Whatever they may have 
been, the superiority in generalship was altogether on the side of the 
Macedonian monarch, who, himself an expert soldier, was on this 
occasion assisted by the genius and enthusiasm of his son, the 
youthful Alexander. About the details of the action very little is 
certainly known. According to Diodorua, Philip was opposed to the 
Athenians, while Alexander encountered the Theban wing of the 
Hellenic army. The struggle was long and obstinate, but in the end 
the discipline and solidity of the Macedonian phalanx, which subse- 
quently gained for Alexander such wonderful victories on Asiatic 
fields, prevailed. The Athenians and Thebans were totally defeated 
and routed, with heavy loss in killed and prisoners — a result 
pregnant with misfortune to Greece, and followed by the immediate 
ruin of Thebes. The battle was in truth the death-knell of Hellenic 
liberty. Two himdred and fifty yeai-s later, in 86 B.C., another great 
conSict took place on nearly the same ground between Sulla and 
Archelaus, the general of Mithridates, and the complete victory of 
the Roman commander finally destroyed the pretensions of the king 
of Pontus to any dominion in Europe. 
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To-day the plain of Chssronea wears the same bleak, unkempt 
aspect that characterizes moat parts of Bceotia. Some remains of the 
ancient city are discoverable in the neighbom-bood o£ the modem 
village of Capmna— a theatre excavated in the side of the hill, at 
the foot of which the city stood, and the ruins of an aqueduct. At 
the side of the track by which the traveller posses through the plain 
on his way to or from Daulis and Delphi ai'e the shattered fragments 
of a colossal Hon in marble, which was erected by the Boeotians, after 
the downfall of the Macedonian power, to the memory of their 
countrymen who had fallen in the fatal battle. The merits of this 
huge sculpture from an artistic point of view are said to have been 
considerable, and it was left uninjui'ed by all the invaders — Roman, 
Goth, Byzantine, Latin, and Ottoman — who successively established 
their dominion in this part of Hellas. The work of destroying so 
interesting a monument was reserved for a Greek. It was blown up 
by the brigand chief Odysseus duiing the War of Independence, in 
the hope of finding treasure concealed below or within it. 

Retracing his steps from Chaaronea, the traveller who wishes to 
visit all the historical sites of Bosotia will now take a by-road 
which, leading south-east over a plain yielding in the summer crops 
of grain and cotton, conducts him to Livadia, a comparatively 
thriving town which stands on the site of the ancient Lebadea. The 
place is picturesquely situated on the banks of the river Hercyna, 
under the very shadow of Mount Helicon. The sti-eam comes 
brawling through a deep and precipitous ravine on the mountain side, 
and is employed to supply motive-power to several small mills in 
which the cotton grown in the neighbourhood is worked up. Livadia 
is the most bustling place in Boeotia. Its main street runs parallel 
with the river, and its whole length is lined with shops, where the 
peasantry of the district and the Vlaque shepherds exchange their 
products for the manufactures of the place, gunpowder, anns, and 
other commodities. High on the hill-side above the town stands an 
old Fi-ankJsh castle, a relic of the days when the Latin duchy of 
Athens was the principal state in Greece, and when the whole 
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country was parcelled out into fiefs. 0£ the ancient city there are 
no traces left. It is seldom mentioned in history, seems to have 
escaped the ruin that overtook most of the Boeotian towns, and was 
chiefly noted as the site of the oracle of Trophonius. 

Trophoniua wa? a personage of renown in Greek mythology. He 
is said to have been one of the sons of the Minyan king Erginus of 
Orehomenus. He and hia twin-brother Agamedea were renowned as 
architects. They built the first temple at Delphi ; and a story is told 
that they were also employed by a prince named Hyreitis to build for 
him a treasure-vault at his city of Hyreia, in eastern Bceotia, and that 
in carrying out the work they contrived a secret chamber, known 
only to themselves, by which they were enabled to enter at their 
pleasure and help themselves to the riches deposited within. Hyreius, 
astonished to And his wealth rapidly disappearing, at length spread a 
fine net in the chamber, in which Agamedes the next time he visited 
the place became inextricably entangled. He thereupon instructed 
his brother to cut off his head and carry it away with him, so that 
Hyreius was unable to identify the depredator. The tradition ran that 
Trophonius was ultimately swallowed up by the earth in a cave on the 
bank of the Hercyna, just above Lebadea ; and after hia death he came 
to be worshipped as a son of ApoUo, while it was believed that an 
oracle existed at the place of his disappearance. A grove immediately 
outside the town was dedicated to him, and there temples and statues 
were erected in his honour ; but the oracle itself was higher up the 
hill-side. Those who desired to consult it were compelled to go 
through various rites and ceremonies, which are minutely described 
by Pausanias, who avers that he himself performed them, and who 
must in that case have had a large share of fortitude as well as of 
faith. Be that as it may, the repute of the oracle of Trophonius was 
very high, and is said to have outlived that of the greater shrine of 
Delphi. 

The road from Livadia to Coronea winds for its whole length 
along the base of Mount Helicon, the most famous mountain in 
Bceotia, and one of the most renowned in Greece. Its sides are 
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Hgr H tlMf« aajthi ^ as the site of i 
Oe mnfler to Admy: bnt tin imfi^ » i 
■waraMc ImtOtm wUcl woe foo^ tkn. Tbe fink took pbm 
in 447 KC, wfaoi tiie fxnrer of Atben^ onda- tfce wae gaiAaa i at 
ct PmAa, was at its utmoet b^^ and ahe bad aet op a TsrtBal 
■■iiwWiMji over aD BiBOda, faaving CTtoHwbcd in all the dtws the 
aotiiarilj (rf the p^ftj ^vntiaUe to b^ own interests, while b^ 
a{i(ioiienl8 bsid been diiTeai into exile. The exiles rooatcring all thdr 
itret^th saddenlf entered the ooontry. and obtained poesesaon of 
OidHKnoins, Querooea, and some other plaoe& A fosee w»s at once 
de^iatdied from Athens under a goieral named Ttdmides to expel 
them. It consisted of a thousand beavy-anned men, many of them 
members of ihe best families in the city, and a number of light-armed 
trot^ cmtribated by the dependent allies of Alliens. Tolmides was 
ai first soocessfol ; be drove oat Uie hostile party from Orchomenas, 
and established a garrison thei«L Bnt snbseqnentty, while marching 
past Ccntmea, bis army was sorprised and totally defeated. Tolmides 
himself and many of bis Atiienians were slain ; the rest were taken 
prisoners, and their fellow-conntrymen, in order to obtain their 
release, agreed to eracnate all Bceotia, which immediately fell under 
the dominion of the oligarchical party, and became, as it l<Hig con- 
tinned, bitterly hostile to Athens. 

The second battle of Coronea, fought by the Boeotians against a 
more formidable enemy, was equally glorious tot their arms, tbongh 



it could scarcely be described as a victory, la 395 b.c., nine years 
nfter the close of the Peloponnesian War, the hegemoay of Greece 
was still in the hands of the Lacediemonians, as the result of their 
success against Athens in that protracted struggle ; but the leas 
powerful Hellenic communities had already begun to find the Spartan 
supremacy more intolerable than that of the Athenians. The 
Boeoti&ns especially were restive under it, and an accidental dreuni- 
stance brought them to an open rupture with Sparta. A territorial 
dispute broke out between the Phocions and the Locrians, and the 
former invaded Locris. The latter state was an ally of the Bceotians, 
and invoked their aid ; whereupon a Theban force marched to the aid 
of the Locrians, and drove out the Phociana, who at once appealed to 
Sparta for redress. The Spartans were glad of a pretext for making 
war against Thebes, and they began the campaign with great energy, 
but sustained at the outset a disastrous repulse under the walls of 
Haltartus, where their ablest general, Lysander, was among the slain. 
This misfortune was retrieved to some extent in the following 
year, when the Spai'tan army, with its Peloponnesian allies, encountered 
a confederate force of BceotJEins, Athenians, Argeians, and Corinthians, 
who had been encouraged to rise against the Lacediemonians by the 
defeat and death of Lysander. The battle was fiercely contested, but 
ended in the victory of the Spai-tans. Still, their inSuence in Bceotia 
was completely overthro^Ti, and in order to restore it their celebrated 
king and leader, Agesilaua, was summoned home from Asia Minor, 
where he was waging war with great success against the Persians in 
the cause of the Hellenic colonies, and cherished the hopes of over- 
throwing the Persian empire that were realized fifty years later by 
Alexander of Macedon. Agesilaus led back his army to Greece by 
the same route which Xerxes hod followed nearly a century before 
— through Macedonia, Thessaly, and by Tliermopylre and Phocis. 
The B<fiotians and their allies collected a formidable force to oppose 
him, and the two armies met under the walls of Coronea about the 
17th or 18th of August 394 B.C. In the conflict that ensued 
Agesilaus and his Spartans were victorious on their own right wing, 
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where they confronted the forces of Argos and Athens ; whUe the 
Thebans, on the other hand, routed the troops opposed to them. The 
defeated allies of Thebes retired to the heights of Mount Helicon ; 
while Agesilaus wheeled round to encounter the Thebans, and 
endeavoured to prevent them from joining their worsted friends. 
But the attempt was vain. On this field the Theban phalanx laid 
the foundation of a fame that lasted till it was dimmed by the yet 
greater reputation of the Macedonian. In dose array and with 
unfaltering courage the Theban warriors pressed forward, and forced 
their way right through the Spartan lines. Agesilaus himself, while 
fighting witli his wonted courage in the forefront of the battle, was 
thrown down, trampled upon, and severely wounded ; and the Bceotian 
troops effected a jiinction with their allies. The field of battle 
remained in possession of Agesilaus, who erected trophies for a 
victory ; but immediately afterwai-da he withdrew with all his forces 
from Bosotia, and the chief glory of the bloody battle of Coronea, as 
well as the substantial fruits of victory, fell to the share of the 
Thebans. 

About twelve miles from Coronea, on the direct road to Thebes, 
stand the ruins of the fourth important city of the Copaic basin — 
Haliartus. At the time of Xerxes' inva.sion this was a large and 
flourishing town, but the Persian king destroyed it. After his retreat 
from Greece, however, it waa i-ebuilt, and under its walls there took 
place, in 395 B.a, the defeat and death of the Spartan general 
Lysander, already referred to. The final destruction of Haliartus 
occurred more than two hundred years subsequently, in 171 B.C., 
when it incurred the wrath of the Romans by espousing the cause of 
King Perseus of Macedon. On this occasion it was utterly desolated, 
and its territory given to the Athenians. 

Quitting now the district of Mount Helicon, and following the 
luain road over a bare and imperfectly cultivated plain, we approach 
the central and principal city of Bosotia, renowned alike in legend 
and in history. The date and actual circumstances of the foundation 
of Thebes are lost in the mists of antiquity. According to the 
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Homeric tradition, it was first built by Amphion and Zethus, the sons 
of Zeus by Antiope, the daughter of Nycteus, who was king of the 
country. The brothers were brought up a-s shepherds on Mount 
Helicon, in ignorance of their origin ; but having been acquainted 
with the secret of their birth, they proceeded to the town which 
stood on the site subsequently occupied by Thebes, where Lycua, the 
husband of their mother Antiope, had become king, and having 
repudiated his wife had married Dirce, a daughter of Helios, the 
sun-god. Both Lycus and Dii-ce had treated Antiope with great 
cruelty, and her sons avenged her by putting the king to death and 
fastening Dirce to the horns of a bull, who dragged her about till she 
died, whereupon lier body was thrown into a well. The two brothers 
then took possession of the city, fortified it with" a wall, and gave it 
the name of Thebes. 

Circumstances of this legend were frequently illustrated in 
Hellenic art monuments ; but a tradition which commanded wider 
acceptance gives a very different account of the founding of 
Thebes, According to this version, the city was built by Cadmus, 
son of Agenor, king of Phcenicia, and brother of Europa, whom 
Zeus, in the form of a bull, carried off to Crete. Agenor sent 
Cadmus in search of his sister , and when he was unable to find her, 
he resolved to settle in the country into which he had wandered. 
Consulting an oracle, he was directed to follow the wanderings of a 
cow, and build a town on the spot where she should lie down. He 
obeyed, and the cow led him to the spot where subsequently stood 
the Cadmeia, or citadel of Thebes — a slight elevation in the middle 
of the Tlieban plain. Going for water to a neighbouring well, the 
followers of Cadmus found it guarded by a huge dragon, which the 
hero slew, and, in obedience to the command of Athene, he sowed the 
teeth of the monster in the gi-ound. Immediately this strange seed 
yielded a crop of armed warriors, who fell upon one another with 
great fury, ajid fought till all save five were slain. The survivors 
became the principal followers of Cadmus, and were traditionally 
regarded as the ancestors of the Thebon race. Cadmus received in 
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! bom Zens, Harmonia, the daughter of Aplirodite, and hy 
» the father of four daughters and one son, all of whom figure 
sly in the Greek mj-thologj-. Under hia away Thebes 
k great and powerful city. Hit crown first descended to 
Pentbeoa; tlie son of one of his daughters ; but the reign of this king 
■•B veiy bnef, and was brought to a tragic close. The worship of 
BMdins was in his time first introduced into Greece, and the female 
Totaries of the god were accustomed to wander in troops in lonely 
groves and celebrate his rites in a mood of wild fanatical excitement. 
Tbe intrusion of men at th&se cei-emonies was deemed sacrilegioua ; 
hot Pentheus was tempted by curiosity to follow his mother and a 
iHUubcr of other female Bacchanals to one of their or^es on Mount 
lSUu(>ron. was detected, and torn to pieces by the frantic women. 

Among the earlier Theban kings of the Cadmeian family was 
(.Edipus, tr^cally notorious in Greek mj-th for having slain his 
ffttbor Laius and subsequently married his own mother, Jocasta, in 
I faltorance of his relationship to both. The curse which attended him 
ttlOtlgh life descended to his children, Eteocles, Polynices, Antigone, 
Mtd Ismeae. The two sons, after CEdipus" death, quarrelled over the 
MMOMsion to the kingdom ; and Polynices, being expelled from Thebea 
by his lu-other, took refuge with Adrostus, king of Argos, who gave 
ttiui one of his daughters in marriage, and resolved to undei-take an 
M|K<iUtiun with tlio view of replacing him on his throne. Hence the 
uwiiiorahlu tintoi-prise of the " Seven against Thebea," the military 
ttHditiuu which, next after that of tlie Trojan War, has the most 
wMtMpicuous piftco in Greek mythology. The army of Argos, sup- 
iHU'txil l>y contingents from other parts of Greece, was led by Adrastus 
Mtd •li't "thor ilifitinguished cliiefs. There is no necessity to recount 
at li>ii>{th tho dotails of the expedition. The Tlielmns, after sustain- 
||U[ a nnvuri' dufeat outside their walls, were able to defend them 
««(iHW»rilIly' '" tho end, Polynices and Eteocles fell in single com- 
Iwl, ai)d t)ii< Invading army was almost annihilated. Creon, who now 
tmwiliv l»i»K '•I' 'I'ht'lios, celebrated tho fonei-al of Eteocles with great 

■, liul ctwt out tho body of Polynices as that of a traitor, and 
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refused it the rites of sepulture. Antigone, the sister of the dead 
chief, was nimble to endure the spectacle of the dishonour thus oQered 
to his remains, and buried them herself, for which the inexorable 
Creon punished her by causing her to be interred alivo. His own 
son, HiEinon, to whom Antigone had been betrothed, slew himself 
when he was unable to avert her doom ; and Creoa's wife, Eurydice, 
died through grief at the loss of her son. The repulse of the seven 
chiefs, and the death of six of them — for Adrastus was the only 
survivor — was avenged later, when their sons, again under the 
leadership of the old king of Aigos, led a second expedition against 
Thebes, compelled it to surrender, and placed Thersander, the son of 
PoljTuces, on the throne. The legend, with innuuierahte develop- 
ments and collateral traditions, occupied a large space in Hellenic 
mythology, and some of its circumstances, such as the exploits of 
Adrastus and his companions, and the self-devotion of Antigone, are 
enshrined in two of the noblest extant tragedies of the great Attic 
dramatists .^Eschylus and Sophocles. 

Thebes was also assigned in tradition as the birth-place of the 
great Hercules. At that time the city was inferior in power to 
Orchomenus, whose Minyan rulers compelled it to pay tribute ; and 
though this ascendency was ended by Hercules, it was re-estabHshed 
after his death. At a date commonly fL\ed at about sixty years after 
the Ti-ojan War, however, a great change took place in Boeotian 
politics. A body of emigi-ants, said to have come from Ame in 
Thessaly, whence they had been expelled by the Thresprotian con- 
querors, entered the country. They captm'ed Thebes, di-ove out or 
subdued the Cadmeian inhabitants, and soon became masters of the 
greater part of Eceotia. The supremacy of Orchomenus was finally 
overthi-own, and that city was reduced to the second place in the 
league of Bceotian towns which was subsequently formed, Thebes 
always retaining the fii-st. There is no clear historical proof of the 
truth of the story of this emigration and conquest, and Qrote seems 
to place little faith in it; but it wa.s implicitly accepted by the 
Hellenic chroniclers. 
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Of the pi-ogress and circumstances of Thebes during the early 
centuries of the historic period little or nothing ia known. It is 
clear, however, that she was by far the largest and most powerful 
city in Eceotia, and that moat of the other towns, willingly or not, 
submitted to her leadership. The attitude of the Thebans towards 
Athens was unfriendly so far back as the sixth century B.C., and 
they joined in the attempt of the Spartans and Chalcidians to 
restore the banished Pisistratids to the Athenian throne in 508 b.c. ; 
and after the failui-e of this enterprise were, in their turn, attacked 
by the forces of Athens, and sustained a humiliating defeat. On the 
occasion of both the Persian invasions (490 and 480 b.c.) Thebes 
played a part eminently disgraceful to a Hellenic city. She gave 
her aid to the cause of the invaders, and when Xerxes had with- 
drawn from Greece after the defeat of his fleet at Solamis, the 
Thebans lent material assistance to Mardonius, the general he left 
behind him, in his operations against Athens, while their contingent 
proved the most formidable part of his army when he waa defeated 
by the combined foi-ees of Greece at Flato'a. For this conduct the 
city was severely and deservedly punished. The victorious Spartan 
general Pausanias advanced on Thebes as soon as possible after the 
battle, and demanded the siurender of the leaders of the philo-Persian 
— or, as it was called, the medizing — pai'ty. The demand was re- 
fused, whereupon siege operations were commenced, and vigorously 
prosecuted for twenty days. Then the Thebans yielded, and gave up 
the guilty leaders, who were at once conveyed to Corinth and there 
executed without any formal trial. 

Thebes lost for a time her supremacy over Bisotia ; but this 
was restored somo twenty years later by the Spartans, who were 
prompted by their jealousy of the great power and ascendency 
which Athens had now acquired in Greece. A small Lacedemonian 
army entered Bceotia by way of Phocis, assisted the Thebans in 
rebuilding and strengthening their fortifications, and compelled the 
towns which for a short time had been independent to aoknow- 
ledge the Theban ascendency. The Athenians retaliated by two 




expeditiona, in which they succeedeJ in undoing tlie work accom- 
plished by the Spartans, and restoring the democratic and pi-o- 
Atheoian party to power, not only in the smaller cities of Bceotia, 
but also in Thebea itself. But this political situation was only of 
brief endurance. It was ended by the defeat and death of Tol- 
mides at Coronea, ali-eady described ; and during tlie whole com-se 
of the Peloponnesian war Thebes was a powerful and implacable 
enemy of Athens. 

The most biilliant and honourable period of Tlieban history, 
however, was subsequent to the close of this disastrous inter-Hellenic 
struggle. The cireumstances under which Tliebes came into open 
conflict with Spai-ta in 395 B.C. have been already explained in our 
narrative of the causes that led up to the second battle of Coronea. 
Though the Lacedaemonian king Agesilaus was victorious in that 
battle, he neverthele.ss found it expedient to withdraw immediately 
from Bceotia ; while the Thebons gained a great access of military 
renown, and recovered much of their former ascendency throughout 
the country. They and their allies prosecuted the war against 
Sparta with varying success for some years. At length the Lace- 
lUemonians, resolving to devote their whole energies to the task of 
maintaining and extending tlieir supremacy in Hellas, abandoned the 
enterprise of emancipating from Persian away the Greek colonies in 
Asia Minor, and concluded with the king of Persia, in 387 b.c., the 
peace of Antalcidas. This enabled them to employ all their strength 
at home, and they constantly endeavoured to establish a pro-Laconian 
party in all the independent communities of Greece. 

Having engaged in hostilities against Olynthus, they sent an 
army in 382 B.C. under the command of Phoebidas, which had to 
cross Bceotia on its way to Thrace. There wa'9 at that time in 
Thebes a party favourable to Sparta, which, though numerically in 
a minority, was powerful through the wealth of its leaders, one of 
whom, Leontiadea by name, was a prominent member of the city 
government. Leontiades with his friends entered into a conapii-acy 
with the Spartan general. Phcebidas, having approached Thebes 



with hia army, halted near the city. It chanced that just then a 
religious ceremony was being celebrated by the Theban women, 
during which it was customary to leave them exclusively in 
possession of the Cadmeia, or citadel. Leontiades, in virtue of 
his authority as a chief of the municipality, caused the gates 
of the city to be opened, and led the Lacedaemonians up to 
the citadel, of which they were able to take possession without 
any resistance. The city was thus at their mercy ; and moreover 
they held the wives and daughters of the inhabitants as hostages for 
theii' quiet submission. Thus the treachery of Leontiades placed 
Thebes under Spartan authority witliout the titriking of a blow. 
The event created a prodigious sensation throughout Greece ; but 
there was no moans of redress. With the Spartan garrison behind 
them, Leontiades and his friends Hypates and Archias exercised 
absolute authority in Tliebes. A number of the more prominent 
members of the opposite faction sought safety in exile, and wore 
hospitably received at Athens ; but the principal leader of the party 
opposed to Sparta, lamenias, was seized, and after a mock trial was 
put to death. 

For three years Thebes continued under the oppressive domina- 
tion of Leontiades and the pro-Laconion party, backed as they were 
by a strong Spartan force in the Cadmeia. The practical control of 
Boeotian afioirs was in the hands of the rulers of Lacedsemon, and 
their influence throughout Greece was greater at this period than at 
any earlier date. But it rested on a foundation of gross injustice 
and lawless aggression, and it was not destined to endure. Among 
the numerous Theban exiles who had taken refuge at Athens were 
some young men of good family and wealth, who were at the same 
time inspired with an ardent patriotism ; and they determined to 
free their native city from the dishonourable subjection into which it 
had fallen. They kept up constant correspondence with friends in 
Thebes, and were assured of the popular sympathy in any rismg 
against Leontiades and his fellow-tyrants, if they would only place 
themselves at its head. Of these patriots the most prominent were 



Mellon and Pelopidas ; and among the people at Thebes who were in 
sj-mpathy with them were Phyllidas, who occupied an official position 
as secretary to the government, and a citizen named Charon, Early 
in the 3'ear 379 B.C. Phyllidas waa sent to Athens U> transact some 
official business. There he had inter\'iews with Pelopidas, Mellon, 
and a few of the other exiles, and a plan of action was agreed upon. 
It was arranged that the conspirators should secretly enter Thebes, 
conceal themselves in the house of Charon, and remain there till 
Phyllidas could obtain for them access to the presence of the tour 
polemarchs, or rulers of the city — Leontiades, Hypat«s, Archias, and 
Philippus, who were the chiefs of the philo-Laconian party. The 
death of these men was regarded as the first essential step toward 
the emancipation of the city. The secret of the conspiracy was 
confided to several patriotic citizens of Thebes, amongst them 
Epaminondas, who now first made his public appearance on the stage 
where he was to play so glorious a part He was the intimate friend 
of Pelopidas, was devoted to the popular cause, and heartily sj-mpa- 
thized with the aims of the conspirators ; but he showed on this 
occasion, as he did throughout his life, an aversion to violent methods 
against fellow-citizens, and therefore refused to join in the attempt 
against the lives of the polemarchs. 

It was clear, liowever, that if Thebes was to be liberated, it most 
be by decisive action and hard blows ; and therefore Pelopidas and 
his fellow-exiles persevered in their enterprise. On a wild and 
stormy day in December 379 B.C. they made their way from Athens 
across Mount Cithseron to Thebes, and entered the city disguised as 
countrymen. They arrived safely at the house of Charon, and 
remained concealed there till the evening of the foUowmg day. On 
that evening Phyllidas had invited the polemarchs to a banquet to 
celebrate the close of their year of office, and had promised to intro- 
duce to them some women of unusual beauty. Only two of the 
polemarchs, Archias and Philippus. accepted the invitation. When 
they had been carousing for some time, and were in a state of 
intoxication, the conspirators were introduced in female disguise, and. 
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drawing concealed daggers, slew them before they had time to make 
resistance. Phyllidas next conducted Pelopidaa and two of his 
friends to the house of Leontiadea, whom they found sitting in the 
chamber of his wife. He drew his sword and defended himself 
vigorously, inflicting a mortal wound on one of his assailants, but 
was at last struck do%vn and killed by Pelopidas. Hypates met the 
same fate ; and then the conspirators hastened to the prison, where 
they slew the jailer, and released a number of their friends who had 
been imprisoned by the polemarchs. Afterwards all Tliubans who 
favoured the popular cause were summoned to ann.s. Epaminondas 
was one of the first who made his appearance, but almost all the 
population joyfully joined in the movement. An immense assemblage 
gathered in the Agora, or public square, and in the early morning 
after that eventful night the freedom of Thebes from Spartan 
despotism was declared amid tumultuous rejoicings. News of the 
success of the enterprise was at once sent to the other exiles at 
Athens, and tliey hastened to return to Thebes. 

The LacedEemonian garrison still held possession of the Cadmeia, 
and its commanders at first endeavoured to obtain assistance from 
their outlying detachments stationed at the neighbouring towns of 
Flat^a and Thespiffi. But when the troops endeavoured to enter 
Thebes they were vigorously repelled. Pelopidas, Mellon, and 
Charon, who had been called by the public voice to the office of 
Bcetarchs — that is, heads of the Bceotian confederacy, an office which 
had been in abeyance since the commencement of the Spartan 
domination — put themselves at the head of a strong body of armed 
citizens, and at once prepared to assault the citadel, for they 
appreciated the necessity of mastering it before aid could come from 
Sparta. But the commanders of the Lacediemonian garrison, panic- 
stricken by the suddenness of the revolution in the city, could not 
summon resolution to stand a siege. They offered to surrender the 
Cadmeia if they were allowed to march out unmolested The offer 
was accepted, and they withdrew, followed by a number of Thebons 
who were identified with their interest. 
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The intelligence of this startling change in the political situation 
at Thebes was received at Sparta with intense shame and wrath, 
while everywhere else in Greece it excited general satisfaction. 
Although it was in the depth of winter, the Lacedjemonians, at the 
instigation of theix' king Agesilaus, at once decreed an expedition 
against Thebea. Agesilaus, on the plea of age, declined to take the 
command, which was intrusted to his colleague Cleombrotus. At the 
head of a large ai'iny he marched through the Isthmus and Megaris, 
and penetrated to some distance in the Theban territory ; but either 
fi-om the inclemency of the weather, or from some other cause, he 
was unable to effect anything against the city itself, and finally 
withdrew, leaving a large garrison at Thespiee under the command of 
an enterprising officer named Sphodrias. This man, finding that he 
could not attack Tliebes, conceived the idea o£ seizing the Pirseus, the 
jiort ot Athens, which would make him master of that city. There 
was no lawful excuse for the undertaking, since at that time there 
was peace betwixt Athens and Sparta ; but if Sphodrias had been 
successful, hLs countrymen would have cared little about the illegality 
of his conduct. He set out from The.spije with all his forces early in 
the evening, hoping to reach the Pineus before daylight, and carry it 
by surprise. His march was not, however, sufficiently rapid. When 
day broke he was still some miles from his destination, and hia troops 
therefore withdrew, after laying waste the Athenian territory through 
which they had passed. 

The indignation and alarm which prevailed at Athens when the 
eircumjitances of this unprovoked outrage became known were in- 
tense. An embassy was at once despatched to Sporto to demand 
satUfaction; and the government summoned Sphodrios home for trial. 
Conscious of his guilt, he did not obey the summons; but neverthe- 
less, when put on trial in his absence before the Lacediemonian 
senate, he was acquitted, chiefly through the influence of Agesilaus, 
who acknowledged that he deserved death, but declared that " Sparta 
could not spare soldiers like Sphodrias." This unjust decision was 
accepted by the Athenians as an insult and a defiance. They at once 
11 
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entered into alliance with Thebes, made vigorous preparations for 
war, anil strove to fomi a confederacy of Greek states against Sparta 
— an effort which was attended with a large measure of success. 
The Eceotians were no leas energetic in their preparations for the 
approaching struggle. The fortifications of Thebes were strengthened. 
The plain immediately north of the city, on which it depended for 
supplies, was surrounded by a ditch and palisade ; and the people of 
the city devoted themselves to ligorous military training and dis- 
cipline under the leadership of Epaminondas, whose genius for work 
of this kind now began to reveal itself. 

On their side the Lacedemonians took active measures to recover 
their ascendency in Bceotia. In the summer of 378 ac, and again 
in 377, Agesilaus led large armies into the countiy, and carried on a 
desultory war against the Thebans and their allies, but could gain no 
decisive success. In 376 Cleombrotus had the command, but failed 
to enter BcKotia at all. During the next two years no regular inva- 
sion was attempted, and the Thebans were able to expel the Spartan 
garrisons from all Bceotian towns, and to re-establish tlieir old 
.'mpremacy thi-oughout the country. Outside Bteotia the event-j of 
the war continued for some years to be unfavourable to Sparta, 
against whom the Athenians and their allies achieved some important 
successes — notably at Corcyra, where, as nan-ated in a previous 
chapter, a Lacediemonian expedition ended in total defeat and failure. 
But the rapid rise of Thebes in power, and especially the harsh 
conduct of the Thebans towai-ds Plattea, led to misunderstandings 
between Thebes and Athens; and eventually, in the spring of 371 
B.C., it was determined that negotiations for peace should be opened 
with Spai'ta. Envoys were accordingly sent by Athens, her con- 
federates, and Thebes also to the Lacediemonian capital. Epami- 
nondas was the representative of Thebes, and though the other allies 
concluded a peace, he refused to do so unless his city were accepted 
as the head of the Bceotian confedei-acy. To this tlie Spartans re- 
fu.sed to consent, and prepared to continue their contest with Thebes 
alone. A large Lacediemonian army, under Cleombrotus, which 
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happened at that time to be in Phocis, was ordered to march 
into Bceotia. Fortunately for the Thebans, their forces were under 
the command of Epaminoadas; for though nominally only one of 
seven generals, the supreme control was intrusted to him. At the 
memorable battle of Leuctra he infiict«d on the Lacediemonians the 
most crushing defeat they had ever suffered, and at once elevated 
Thebes to the rank of the foremost state in Greece. 

While £paminonda.s lived the city retained this position. He 
was scarcely less great as a statesman than as a soldier ; and with 
genuine and unselfish patriotism, and breadth and enlightenment of 
political views, he combined a magnanimity of spirit and a generosity 
towards a conquered enemy which no Hellene before or after him 
attained. With the unstinted support of his friend Pelopidas he 
made the Theban influence supreme, not only in Bceotia, but also in 
Peloponnesus — where he delivered Messenia from Spai-tan rule, and 
induced the Arcadians to form a confederation of their own — and 
even in Thessaly. The deeds whereby these great results were 
accomplished do not, however, fall to be narrated here, since they 
were all transacted outside Theban territory It is enough to say 
that after Epaminondos had fallen in the moment of victory at the 
great battle of Mautinea (362 u.c.) the glory and power of Tbebea 
sank almost as rapidly as they had risen. 

Sixteen years later, as we have already seen, the Tliebans and 
their allies committed the fatal blunder of inviting Philip of Macedon 
to assist them in subduing the Phocians, and thus gave him the pretext 
and opportunity for aggression in Greece which he had long been 
seeking. It was an error that soon cost them dear. In 338 b.c. Philip, 
occupj-ing Phocis under the pretext of conducting the third sacred 
war against Amphis-sa, announced by his envoys at Thebes liis purpose 
of making war against Athens, and solicited the Boeotians to join him 
in the enterprise. The temptation to comply with the request was 
strong, for the old ill-feeling between Thebes and Athens had soon 
superseded the alliance formed by the two states m 379 B.C. against the 
overweening power and arrogance of Sparta, But Demosthenes, sent 
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as their envoy by the Athenians, employed all his oratorical arts in 
pointing out the fatal consequences that must inevitably follow to 
the Thelians themselves it" they sliould join the Macedonian king in 
an attack on another Hellenic state. Moved by his eloquent appeals, 
the people of Thebes choae the alliance of Athens in preference to 
that of Philip. It was a generous policy, and if there had been 
another Epaminondas at the hea^ of BifOtian affairs it might have 
been successful ; but it brought bitter humiliation, and ultimately 
absolute ruin, upon Thebes. Her army, with that of the Athenians, 
was utterly overthi-own, as we have seen, on the field of Ch^i'onea. 
The conqueror was more exasperated against the Thebans, with 
whom he had formerly been on friendly terms, than with the 
Athenians. The prisoners of the former dty who fell into his hands 
he sold as slaves; those of Athens he released without i-ansom. 
Then he marched to Thebes, got possession of the city — as it would 
seem, without serious difficulty — put to death a number of the 
prominent citizens, and placed the government in the hands of the 
pai-ty who had been in his favour. Moreover a Macedonian garrison 
was established in the Cadmeia. Tlie freedom of Tliebes was finally 
lost. 

One more blow, however, was destined to be struck in its behalf. 
In 306 B.C. Philip was assassinated when at the height of his glory 
and power. Alexander the Great succeeded him, and obliged all the 
Greeks, except the Lacedasmonians, to acknowledge his supremacy ; 
but a few months after his succession he undertook an expedition 
against the wild tribes of Illyria and the Danube, and a false report 
of his death was brought to Greece. Tlie Thebans placed belief in 
it. rose in insurrection, and liesieged the Macedonian garrison in the 
Cadmeia. Returning from Illyria with wonderful rapidity, Alexander 
suddenly presented himself with a powerful army at the gates of the 
city. Resistance was hopeless, but the stubborn Thebans refused to 
submit. After two days of negotiation, Alexander assaulted the 
place, and, after a severe struggle, carried it by storm. Even after 
the Macedonians had forced their way over the walls, tlie population. 
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with all the fiuy of despair, continued to fight in the streets till 
almost all the adult males capable of bearing arms had fallen. In 
this contest there pertslied six thousand Thebans and more than five 
hundred of Alexander's best troops. He was exa.sperated by these 
lo^^tes, which seriously weakened the sirmy he destined for the inva- 
sion of Asia ; and the doom of conquered Thebes was terrible. The 
city was razed to the ground ; only the citadel was preserved, to 
serve as a military outpost of Macedonia. The whole of the surviv- 
ing population-^ men, women, and children, thirty thousand in num- 
ber — were sold as slaves. The ten-itory that had pertained to the 
city was shared among the smaller towns of Bceotia. Thebes was in 
fact swept out of existence. 

Twenty years later, the city was rebuilt by Cassander, at that 
time supreme in Greece, and he restored to it its territory ; but it 
never recovered anything of its former power or prosperity. When 
Sulla ravaged Greece during the Mithridatic war, Thebes was not 
spared. It was deprived of half its hinda. and plundered by the 
rapacious Roman, who inflicted upon it so much injury that when 
visited by Pausojuaa, two hundred and fifty years later, the Cadmeia 
was the only part of it which was inhabited, and it was surrounded 
by ruin.s, while the surrounding lands, which had once been kept in 
a state of high cultivation, were untilled and desolate. Under the 
Byzantine emperors Thebes flourished, not in political independence, 
but as a commercial and manufacturing city. It was especially 
renowned for its manufacture of silk, of which it was the great 
European centre, and by that industry its inliabitants amassed im- 
mense wealth. But in 114G A.D. it was ruined by the Norman army 
of King Roger of Sicily, who, in his destructive raid through Greece, 
captured tlie city, stripped it of all its riches, and carried off the 
most skilfiJ artisans to exercise their craft at Palermo. From this 
blow it never altogether recovered. In the course of the next 
century it became a part of the Latin Duchy of Athens, and a 
splendid palace was erected there as a residence for the dukes. In 
1310, however, the Catalan bands, after they ha4 defeated and slain 
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tjhe tUnl ihike, Walter de Brienne, near Oreliometius. took posaes- 
i of Thebes, where they committed nmcli havoc, and burned the 
kl |MdAo& Since that time Thebes can scarcely be said to have 
1 history. It fell into the possession of tlie Ottouiajis many 
I before the capture of Constantinople, and only passed out of 
■ ImuhI^ when the independence of Greece was acknowledged 

■I issd. 

In th« inodom town thei-e are scant traces indeed of the splendour 
of tlw aown-gated city, which was famous and populous when Bome 
««s but ft jwtty village. It stands on the small hill or mound, 
«-p«r«t<Hl from the suiTOunding plain by the little sti-eams of Dirce 
mhI [suiontis. which was once ci-owned by the renowned citadel, the 
l^lnipw. tho sceiiu of so many memorable transactions in Hellenic 
Kiwhtrv. Of this structure not one stone now stands upon another. 
An^l lhi'n> is scarcely a building in the place which is not absolutely 
iiKxIcnt A n.'Ci>iit traveller contemptuously refers to it as " an ngly, 
mi*'r«Mt\ uKHli-ni town of some three thousand inhabitants." It 
A«tHi.ilM of w hiiiglu main street, lined with shops and booths, which 
\li't>*4ltl for oufituin on the peasant population of the surrounding 
tlitiM'iot. On tlie oaatem side stands the most impoi-tant edifice in 
llwlw"- H iiioHnivo Fnvnkisb tower, the sole relic of the time when 
Uu> oity WM ouu of tho principal places in the Latin Duchy of 
Allx^)"' **" ^'"■' opi'*''*'^'' ^'*^s *>f the town, looking toward Athens, 
uttvh'li I'hii iii"clies of on aqueduct, erected by the Turks in the early 
,|.y, „f t'lii'lr rule to bring a supply of pure water from the moun- 
htlil^i «i"l ""* '"^ "^ condition of decay. The town is surrounded by 
M Ih>11 of ^iiitlKiiH, and the luxuriance of the vegetation shows how 
vli'lih' I'll" tiatnnil furtility of the soil would reward that systematic 
itilllvitlioii III' th« Thobon plain which was so assiduously practised 
Kv til" ftiii'li'lit Uii-'otians, but has Iwt'n practically abandoned by their 
ih^ilii'i'iitc niodoi'ii roprosentativea. 

y|v« or "it wilt*" to the south-west of Thebes, some distance to 
I tliK main riHid Imtwoen that city and Athens, is the grassy 
Jllvli was fought tho preat battle of Leuctra— the battle 
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which finally broke the Spartan supremacy in Greece, and made the 
Theljans for a few glorious years the leaders of the Hellenic race. 
It will be remembered that in 371 ac, when peace wa.s concluded 
between the Lacedwmonians and the other states which had been 
confederated against them, the Thobans alone, under the guidance of 
Epaminondas, stood out, and refused to conclude peace unless their 
headship of the Boeotian confederation was acknowledged. To these 
terms the haughty Spartans would not assent; and as their king, 
Cleombrotus. happened to be in Phocis with a considerable array, 
he was instructed to advance at once against Thebes. By a series 
of bold and dexterous movements, he contrived to bring his forces, 
almost without resistance, into the Thebon plain. 

In the city itself, when this became known, there was great alarm ; 
but Epaminondas and Pelopidos were not dismayed. At the head of 
about six thousand mon, the flower of the Theban forces, they marched 
out to do battle with the invader, whose army is said to have been 
about eleven thousand strong, though a considerable portion of it was 
made up of light-armed allies. Epaminondas anticipated that the 
Lacedeemonians would, as usual, take up their position on the right of 
their line ; and to meet their attack he massed his own best soldiers, 
including the famous " Sacred Band " under Pelopidas, on his left 
wing, in a solid phalanx, fifty files deep. His cavalry he posted in 
front. In this order the Boeotians advanced to the battle, while the 
Spartans descended to the plain from the intrenched camp they had 
occupied for some days, in the full confidence that they would gain 
an easy victory. The struggle began with an encounter between the 
cavalry on each side, in which the Thebans gained a decided advan- 
tage. To retrieve this disaster, Cleombrotus at once pushed forward 
his Lacedaemonian infantry. They were met by the Theban left 
wing, and a tremendous collision between these two masses of highly- 
trained and heavy-armed warriors, the finest infantry in Greece, now 
ensued. But nothing could withstand the weight of the Theban 
phalanx. Cleombrotus, fighting bravely in front of his line, fell 
mortally wounded early in the fray, and after a desperate resbtanca 
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the Lacedienionians were broken and ilriven in disorder to their 
intrenchments. 

In other parte o£ the field there was little fighting. The allies, 
when they saw the Spartans defeated, abandoned the stmggle with- 
out further resistance. In little more than an hour after they 
had quitted their camp, full of the anticipations of an overwhelm- 
ing triumph, the Lacedtemonians were cowering behind its intrench- 
ments, their leader dying, and a large proportion of their best 
troops lying dead on the plain below. The number of Lacedemo- 
nians who perished at Leuctra was not less than fifteen hundred — 
pi-obably more. It was the heaviest blow that in all her wars Sparta 
had ever sustained. The Thebans were eager to follow up their 
victory by assaulting the defeated army in their camp, but they were 
dissuaded from their purpose by their ally, Jason of Phene, who 
adrised them to allow the Lacedsemonians to retreat unmolested, lest 
in their turn, by pressing too hard on a desperate enemy, they should 
experience a reverse of fortune. This advice they accepted, and the 
remnants of the army of Cleombrotus were permitted to withdraw 
unharmed from Bteotia But from the fatal day of Leuctra dat«d 
the rapid decadence of the Spartan power ; and there are few of the 
many historic battle-fields of Greece which have witnessed a more 
decisive or memorable event than this. 

Eight miles due south of Thebes, on the direct road to Athens, 
and under the very shadow of Mount Cithjeron, stand the ruins of 
Platiea. No city in all Hellas ha.9 a nobler or more pathetic history 
than this little place, which twice underwent the penalty of utter 
destiiiction through its fidelity to an ally. We first hear of Plateea 
in the year 508 B.C. It was at that time one of the minor towns of 
the BcEotian Confederation, but was discontented with the Theban 
supremacy ; and at the time when the Spartan king Cleomenes was 
ipvithdrawing from Athens, aft«r his imsucceaaful attempt to restore 
the Pisistratids, the Platseans sought to place themselves under Lace- 
lian protection. Cleomenes. however, perceived that Lacedas- 
ras too distant to assume the responsibility of defending FlatfBa, 
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and he advised the people to seek the protection of Athens, hoping 
in this way to bow dissension between Thebes and the moat formid- 
able rival of his country. Nor were hia expectations disappointed. 
The Athenians entered into alliance with Plattea, Mid promised her 
their pi-otection. This was resented by the Thebans, who mai-ched 
to the attack of the little city. The Athenians fulfilled then- promise, 
drove back the invaders, and even captured a piece of Theban terri- 
tory, which they handed over to the Platieans. This was the great 
cause of the long-enduring hostility betwixt Athens and Thebes — a 
hostility which entailed heavy misfortunes on both cities, and ended 
in the absolute ruin of PlatiBO. 

In 490 B,C., when Miltiades, at the head of only ten thousand 
Athenians, was confronting the great host of the Peraians under 
Datis and Artaphemes at Marathon, his forces were recruited by the 
imexpected arrival of one thousand heavy-armed men from Plateea — 
the whole force that their little aJly could muster. It was an act 
full of generosity and self-sacrifice. " If," says Grote, " we summon 
up to our imaginations all the circumstances of the case, we shall 
be sensible that this volunteer march of the whole PlattBan force to 
Iklarathon is one of the most affecting incidents of all Grecian history. 
Upon Athens generally it produced an indelible impression, cora- 
memoi'ated ever afterwards in the public prayers of the Athenian 
herald, and repaid by a grant to the Platieana of the full ciWl rights 
of Athenian citizens. Upon the Athenians then marshalled at Mara- 
thon its effect must have been unspeakably powerful and encouraging, 
as a proof that they were not altogether isolated from Greece, and 
as an unexpected countervailing stimulus under circumstances so full 
of hazard." 

The service waa rendered not merely to Athens, but to all Greece ; 
for had the Persians been victorious at Marathon, it is certain that 
the independence of all Hellas would have been in imminent peril. 
It was evilly requited in the end ; but at the time the Plataeans 
gained great honour, which was accorded to them in yet fuller 
measure eleven years later, when the neighbourhood of their city waa 
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tho seeno of tho griiat conflict which sottlod for ever the question 
wliether Greece was or was not to become a mere province of Persia. 
When Xerxes returned from Greece to Asia, after the defeat of his 
fleet at Salamis, in 4S0 b.c., he left behind him Mardonius, who, with 
an aiTny of three hundred thousand men, undertook to complete the 
enterprise of which his master was already weary. After wintering 
in Thesjsaly, Mardonius, in the spring of the next yeai-, again invaded 
Attica, and reoccupied Athens, which the inliabitants abandoned at 
his approach. Finding that the Athenians would not enter into 
negotiations, and apprehensive of being cut ofl" from his communica- 
tions by the Lacedceraonians, who were marching toward the Isthmus, 
the Persian leader witlidrew hia army into Boeotia. Most of the 
people of this country, emd especially the Thebans, were strongly on 
his side , but the Platfeans were an honourable exception, Thej- 
remained true to their Athenian allies and to the cause of Hellenic 
freedom, and on the appi-ooch of the Persians, withdrew from their 
city, while all of them who were capable of bearing anus joined the 
confederate Greek army which, under the Spartan king Pausanias, 
was advancing to encounter the Persians, Mardonius constructed a 
fortified camp on some high ground on the north bank of the river 
Asopas, two or three miIe.'^ north-east of Platffia, and in this intrenched 
position lie awaited the approach of the Hellenes. 

These latter advanced across the ridge of Cithseron, and halted 
on the slope of the hill when they came within sight of the Persians. 
Their total force of all arms, according to the most trustworthy 
authorities, was about one hundred and ten thousand men. of whom, 
however, only about thirty-nine thousand were heavy-armed warriors, 
fighting in regular battle order. The Persians were far superior in 
number ; but their army was of very heterogeneous composition, 
and the only really formidable elements in it were the native Pei-sians, 
the Greek contingents from Asia Minor, the Thessalians, and the 
Theban allies. For several days the two armies faced each other, 
both being reluctant to attack ; but Mardonius employed his cavalry, 
who were numerous and efficient, in harassing the Greeks, cutting off 
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their convoys and their water supplies. Ultiumtely the allied 
generals, to avoid further inconvenience from this cause, resolved to 
di-aw hack their forces to a piece of ground called " The Island," 
between two branches of the river Oeroe, north-west of Platiea — a 
place where their rear would be safe from molestation, and where 
water was abundant. 

This movement was to have been carried out during the night, 
but from various causes it was not completed when morning 
dawned j and Mardonius, believing that the Greeks were in re- 
treat, put himself at the head of the native Persian troopa, and 
without issuing any general orders or forming a plan of battle, 
rushed fonvard in pursuit. The Laeedjemoniana. against whom he 
directed his attack, turned, and a furious conflict ensued, ending in 
the total defeat of the Persians and the death of Mardonius himself. 
In the meantime the Athenian contingent of the Hellenic army were 
engaged in a severe struggle with the Thebans and other Greeks 
who composed the Persian right wing, whom they ultimately repulsed, 
and then joined with the Spartans in an assault on the Persian 
camp, now crowded with fugitives. Its intrenchments were speedily 
Btonned, and a terrible slaughter followed. If we are to believe 
Herodotus, only three thousand of the invaders were left alive, with 
the exception of a body of forty thousand men, with whom .'Vj-tabazus, 
Mardonius's second in command, had retreated from the field as soon 
as he saw that defeat was certain. 

Such was the great battle of Platjta, which for ever put an end 
to the dreams of the Persian despots of extending their dominion 
over Greece, and first revealed to the Hellenes their superiority over 
the Asiatics in the field — a discovery which, confinned eighty years 
afterwards by the memorable march of the ten thousand, under 
Xenophon, through Asia Minor, led to the enterprise.^ of Agesilaus 
and Alexander, and made the Greeks for a brief period the masters 
of the East In the battle the Platieans fought along with their 
allies the Athenians, and bore themselves so manfully that, if Plutarch 
is to be credited — though his statement lacks confirmation — the prize 
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for sapreme valour was awarded to them. It is certain, at any rate, 
that honour and substantial rewards were conferred upon them. 
They were restored to their city, which was chosen as the scene of 
the solemn sacrifice offered up by Pausani&s, in bis capacity as 
generalissimo of the Greek anny, in thanksgiving to Zeus for the 
Wctory tliat had been won. Out of the spoils of the Persian camp 
a sum of eighty talents was allotted them, to offer up annual com- 
memorative sacrifices, and to repair the ravages which the city had 
sustained Finally, all the allies boimd themselves by oath to 
guarantee the autonomy of Platiea and the inviolability of her 
territory. 

For nearly fifty years this oath was respected, though less on 
account of any regard to its sanctity, probably, than because of the 
power and prosperity, during the whole of this period, of Platieas 
ally and protector, Athens. But the Thebans cherished a feeling of 
bitter hostility against the little city, and the time came when they 
could venture to indulge it. At the beginning of the Peloponnesian 
war, in 431 RC, they concerted measures with the oligarcliic faction 
in Platfea itself to overthi-ow the Athenian influence, and restore the 
town to the Bteotian confederation. One dark night a body of 
three hundred hoplites set out from Thebes, and reached Plat^a about 
midnight. The gates were opened to them by their pai-tisans within, 
and they took up their position in the agora, or market-place. Then 
they caused a herald to make proclamation of their arrival, and to 
in\-ite all patriotic PlatRjans to join with them in restoring their city 
to her proper place as a Bteotian city. At first the townspeople 
thought resistance would be hopeless, and began to nt^tiate ; but as 
soon as they ascertaineil how small was the number of the invaders, 
they made preparations for an attack, which began at daylight, and 
soon ended in tlie slaughter of more than a hundred of the Thebans 
and the surrender of the rest. In the course of the morning a large 
force arrived from Thebes to support the first detachment, hut only 
reached the gates to leam that their comrades had been overpowered. 
After some nq;otiations they retired, on the understanding, according 
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to their own account, that the Platteans had undertaken to set the 
prisoners free. The Platceans, however, denied that they had entered 
into any such engagement, and they proceeded immediately to put 
all the prisoners, one hundred and eighty in number, to death. 

The Etct ia the greatest stain on the histoiy of PlatiBo. It was a 
blunder as well as a crime ; for, holding .so many hostages, including 
members of many of the wealthiest families in Thebes, the Flataeana 
would have been in a position to dictate their own terms to their 
powerful and persevering enemy. The retribution that was subse- 
quently exacted was bitter indeed. As soon as the news of the 
tragedy reached Athens, measures were taken to provision Plata!a, to 
strengthen the fortification.^, and to remove all the population except 
a garrison, which was strengthened by a detachment of Athenian 
soldiery, to a place of safety ; for it was at once foreseen that the 
Thebans would be eager to wreak vengeance, and that they would 
have the powerful aid of the Spartans, with whom they were now 
allied against Athens. But two years elapsed before the Thebans 
were able to take measures against Plattea. Then the Spartan king 
Arcbidamus invested the place at the head of a latge confederate 
army. The Flatfeans sent out a herald to remind him of the oath of 
the allies, fifty years before, to respect the independence of their city 
and the inviolability of her territory. He responded by expressing 
his willingness to abide by the oath if the Platseans, on their part, 
would do the same — would withdraw from their alliance with Athena, 
and join the alliance against her. This was a demand which the 
Platfeans could not have conceded, even if they had been wishful 
to do so ; for all their women and children, and indeed the whole 
population, save the few hundreds who formed the garrison, were 
at Athens, Some further negotiations took place, in the course of 
which Archidomus offered to permit the Platseans to retire, under- 
taking that their city and all their property should be restored to 
them at the end of the war. This proposal was so tempting that the 
Platceans sent envoys to Athens to consult with their allies, who, 
however, strongly objected to the scheme, and promised to do their 



best to relieve the city. The PUtaeans therefore rejected the terms 
proposed by Archidamas, vbo forthwith began !aegi& oipeTK&m&. 
Vigorous attempts were made to colore the city hy mines, monnda, 
and other methods known bo the DuUtaiy eogineess of that age, and 
the besiegers succeeded in destroying & luge paH (rf it by tire ; bnt 
they could not break down the w»lls, or snbdue the resoIoti<m of the 
garriscm, and were finally oht^ed to torn the siege into a blockade 
by buildii^ a wall cranpletely loond the dty. 

For two years this blockade was maintained. The defenders 
were able to prolog thdr nsiatanee through the escape of half the 
garriaon, which of coarse made the stoma last loiter ; bat at last, in 
the rammer of 427 ac, all the ganisoo who ranained alive— two 
himdred FlatiEans and tweDty-fire Athenians — were obHged to sur- 
render, being rvdoced to the point <d atairvtksL AHn»fM had never 
made any attempt to relieve ber &ith(al little aQy, bdng indeed 
MWely pressed bersdt The prisoners were hnx^t before five 
Spartan judges, and the questkn was put to them: "Have yon, 
during the present war, rendeml any service to the lAcedfemonians 
or to tbeir allies f To this they oonld. of course, only retnm a 
negative answer ; and thoogh a s^wkescoan was permitted to plead 
en their behalf, his eloqoenee was mmvailiiig. for all were put to 
death, llieir city and territofy were lianded over to the Thebans, 
who destroyed all the KniMmg^ exempt the temples, and let out the 
land as a public property to private cultivators. Forty years later, 
aftK- the peace of Antalcidas, the Spartans rebuilt the town, and 
invited the exiled popolatiott, who bad remained under Athenian 
proteetioo, to return to it ; but they did ao ^mply as a means of 
cnrbing Thebes, and kept a garrisoii at HatiBa for that purpose. 
When, in 372 B.C the lAcedtemooian mfioeaiee m Bceotia had beest 
ovnihrown. the Thvbana i^arn seiaed and destroyed Flatsea, and 
drove its unfortunate people once aiore into exile. 

The town was again rebuilt under Philip and Alexander of 
. and cottttnued in existeitw for many centuries^ But its 
d eai«er was ended ; and though it was of snfficient importance 



eight centuries after the downfall of Thebes to induce the Kmperor 
Justinian to order its walls to be restored, it was never again promi- 
nent in Hellenic annals. AU that is now left of Platsea ore the iiilns 
of the citadel and the walla, with some tombs which, according to 
the local tradition, enclosed the remains of some of the Greeks who 
fell in tho great battle against the Persians, but wliich are believed 
to be in reality of much later date. The appearance of the battle- 
field itself has undergone little change during the twenty-four 
centuries that have passed since the destruction of Mardonius and his 
legion.9. The visitor finds no difficulty in determining, from the 
vigorous narrative of Thucydides. the positions and movements of the 
contending armies, though the site Is partly occupied by a modem 
hamlet, bearing the significant and appropriate cognomen of Kokla 
(The Bones). 

About twelve miles east of Thebes, on a hill on the north bank 
of the Asopus, stand the mins of Tanagra, in its day one of the most 
prosperous towns of the Bceotian confederation. Lying near the 
borders of Attica, it was frequently exposed to Athenian invasion ; 
and in its vicinity there was fought, in 437 B.C,, a sanguinary battle 
between the Lacediemonians and the Athenians. At this period 
Athena was in the full enjoyment of the supremacy in Greece which 
she had gained during the years immediately succeeding the second 
Persian invasion, and was labouring to strengthen her influence in 
Boeotia. To prevent this, Sparta had sent a considerable force into 
Bceotia, and some of the oligarchic party in Athens entered into com- 
munication with the Locedaimonian leaders, with the view of procur- 
ing their aid in a rising against Pericles and the triumphant demo- 
cratic party. This was an enterprise in which tlie LacediBmonians 
were not at all loath to engage, and they encamped at Tanagra in 
readiness to march into Attica, But Pericles and the other statesmen 
in power at Athens were aware of the danger implied in the presence 
on their border of this lai^ hostile force, and they took prompt 
measures to avert it. Procuring some assistance from Argos, and 
engaging the services of a body of Thessalian cavalry, they led forth 
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one point attains an altitude of over seven thousand feet Thia 
mountain backbone sends out many offshoots, so that, like continental 
Greece, the Island presents a surface of rock, dell, and ravine, little 
adapted for agricultural operations. There are, however, a few 
tolerably level plains, of which in ancient times the soil was very 
fertile and highly cultivated. The most important of these waa the 
plain of Lelantum, on the west coast, fronting the n^rowest part of 
the strait, which bore the special name of Euripus. On the northern 
side of this plain, at the point where the channel .separating Euboea 
from the mainland is only one hundred and twenty feet wide, stood 
the city of Chalcis, which waa throughout antiquity, and still remains, 
the largest and most powerful community in Eubisa. On the other 
side of the plain, a few miles south, was the rival city of Eretiia, To 
each of these towns there appertained considerable territory; between 
them they possessed the whole central portion of the island. Their 
inhabitants, as well as the people of Histtea and other towns in the 
northern part of Eubtea, were of Ionic descent ; but the southern part 
of the i.sland wa-s peopled by aboriginal tribes, who for the most part 
pursued piracy as their chief occupation. The mountain lands, which 
constituted the lai^er part of the area of the island, were used as 
sheep pastures during the summer, and were left wholly unoccupied 
in the winter. 

In the earliest historic times, Chalcis and Eretria were the 
wealthiest and most important Ionic cities in Greece. In the eighth 
and seventh centuries before Christ, their commercial pi-edominance 
is proved by the fact that their weights, measures, and coinage were 
in common use over the greater part of Hellas. But in the sixth 
century Athens took that predominant position among the Ionic com- 
munities which she ever afterwards retained during the period of 
Hellenic independence. It was in the year 508 B.C. that she came 
into collision with the Eulxean cities. The people of Chalcis joined 
with the Thebans els allies of the Lacedaemonians in their endeavours 
to force upon Athens the restoration of the banished dynasty of the 
Pisistratids. The attempt ended in utter failure ; and after Sparta 
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had withdrawn from the enterprise, the Atheni&ns prosecuted vigor- 
utLs and successful war against the Boeotians and Chalcidians. After 
inflicting a severe defeat on the former, they sent over an army into 
Enhosa, and overcame tiie Chalcidians in a battle so decisive that it 
at once ended the struggle. A body of four thoosand Athenian 
" cleruchs " or lot-holders was planted on the public lands of Chalcis ; 
and this city, with Eretria and the greater part of Eubcea, was 
obliged to enter into dependent alliance with Athens, a relation wliich 
waa maintained for the greater part of a century. 

In 445 RC. after the defeat and death of Tolmides had put an 
end to the Athenian supremacy in Biieotia, the Euboeans rose in 
revolt, but were completely subdued by Pericles, who entei-ed the 
island witli an army of five thousand heavy-armed troops, and put 
an end to the power of the oligarchy that had hitherto ruled in 
Chalcis. Aft«r the disastrous termination of the expedition against 
Syracuse in 413 b.c, however, Eubcea again rose against Athenian 
authority, and, with aid from Sparta and Bceotia, succeeded in 
establishing its independence. tt was while this revolt was in 
progress, in 411 B.a. that the bridge connecting Euboea with Bceotia 
was constructed at Chalcis, converting the island, as it was .said, into 
a portion of the mainland, and depriving the Athenians of their 
safest and shortest route to their possessions in Thrace. 

For more than half a century the Eubceans remained in close 
alliance with Thebes, and in enmity to the Athenians; but in 
358 RC. the islanders had grown weary of the Theban supremacy. 
They took up arms, and appealed for aid to their old masters at 
Athens. The appeal met with a prompt response. A consider- 
able Athenian army was landed in Euboea, and in thirty days the 
Thebans were obUged to evacuate the island. The Euboean cities 
were reo^nized as independent, but became enrolled as members 
of the Athenian confederacy. This relation did not long remain un- 
disturbed. Euboea became, before 350 B.C., one of the many fields 
of the intrigue and activity of Philip of Macedon in his efforts to 
achieve supremacy over Greece ; and for several years there were dis- 



sension and conflict in the island, some of tlic tomis leaning to the 
side of Philip, and othei-s to that of Athens. The great Athenian 
general Phocion commanded an expedition in 350 B.C., which, after 
some reverses, restored the oacendoncy of his countrymen over the 
greater part of Eulxsa ; hut after Philip's triumph at Ch»eronea, the 
island, like the greater part of continental Greece, came under Mace- 
donian influence, and from that time it can scarcely he said to have 
Iiad a history. It became in turn the prey of the various conquei'ors 
who swept over Gi-eece, fonning successively part of the Roman, the 
Eastern, and the Byzantine empires. During the brief Latin dom- 
ination at Constantinople, Eubcea was divided into fiefs, and held 
by feudatories of the empire, traces of whose presence yet remcun in 
the ruins of numerous castles scattei-ed over the island. Subsequently 
it fell into the hands of the Venetians, from whom, in 1470 A.D., it 
was conquered by the Turks, who held it till the establishment of 
Greek independence, when it became port of the Hellenic kingdom. 

The soil of Eubcea in the valleys and plains is fertile, and the 
forests which clothe the sides of its mountains are more dense and 
better preserved than in any other part of Greece ; but the resources 
of the island are almost entirely undeveloped. It is destitute of 
roads ; it has no local indastries of any impoi'tance ; and its agricul- 
ture is imperfect and primitive. This is chietiy due to the incui-able 
distaste of its present population for such pui-suits, or indeed for hai-d 
work of any kind. Sevei-al English and French capitalists have dur- 
ing the last half century acquired large estates in Eubcea, and have 
endeavoured to introduce improved methods of cultivation ; but all 
their efibrts have been baffled by the hostility of the people to inno- 
vation, their apathy, and their ignorance The only signs of com- 
mercial enterprise or activity to be seen in Eubcea are at Chalcia, or 
Negropont, where the substitution of a di-awbridge instead of a fixed 
one across the channel which scpai-ates the island from the mainland 
of BtEotia has given the place some importance as a harbour. The 
channel itself is divided into two parts by a small island, on which 
stand the ruina of a Venetian fort. The wider part, on the Bceotian 



nde, is comparatively shallow. It is sparmod by a permanent stone 
bridge. The narrower channel, on the side of Chalcis, is barely thirty 
feet wide, but is very deep, and through this pass the vessels going 
Qp and down the strait. It is the scene of a curious natural phe- 
Domcnon, of which neither ancient nor modem ingenuity has been 
able to furnish a satisfactory explanation. The cui-rent is seen rush- 
ing through the channel with great velocity northward ; this con- 
tinues for some minutes, and then the speed of the current slowly 
abates till there is no perceptible movement whatever. But the lull 
is not of long duration, for the flow of the water presently begins in 
the opposite direction, and so continues for about the same time as 
before, followed by another short period of calm and a fresh north- 
ward movement. About fourteen or fifteen of these singular changes 
take place every day. There is a tradition that Aristotle, at the close 
of his career, came to Chalcis to study this phenomenon, and was 
reduced to such despair by his inability to a.scertain its cause that he 
threw himself into the channel and was drowned. The story would 
not be wanting in pathos if it were true ; but tlio only shred of 
foundation it possesses is the fact that the great peripatetic philo- i 
sophcr spent the last months of his life at Chalcis, and died there ' 
(b.c. 322). The cause of his death, however, was a disease of the 
stomach. 

Chalcis consists of an old and a new town. The former is simply 
the ruins of the ancient city, inhabited only by a few Mohammedans, 
except one very wretched district which is occupied by a Jewish 
colony, the only one to be found in Greece. The new town, lying to ■ 
the north of the old city, possesses some handsome houses, and has a < 
rather picturesque aspect. Its streets, however, are iiTegular and J 
unpaved. Such as it is, Chalcis is the only place of importance in I 
modem Eulxea, which offers few temptations to the touiist 
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The southern boundary of Bceotia, as there haa already been occasion 
to explain, is the range o£ Mount Fames, which stretches across the 
country well-nigh from the Corinthian Gulf on the west to the 
Eubffian Strait on the east. Its western extremity consists of Mount 
Cithjeron. On the eastern side the i-ange gradually loses its confor- 
mation, and falls off into low hills and spurs, enclosing a plain of 
small extent but of world-wide historic fame — the Plain of Marathon. 
There is not on the face of the earth a more striking example of a 
natural frontier than that which is furnished by this inountain-chain 
of Fames. The regions which it separates are widely different in 
geographical character and physical features and .in climate ; and in 
ancient times th& difference between the races that peopled them was 
not less marked. To the north sti-etch the fat plains and mighty 
mountains of Bceotia, — a land of fogs, of weeping skies, with com- 
paratively little coast and few harbours, where the natural conditions 
almost impelled the inhabitants to seek the meajis of existence in 
agricultural pursuits. Southward is Attica, sea-girt, with indented 
coast, the surface everywhere diversified by rocky hills of no great 
elevation. The soil is thin, and even in the plains only lightly covers 
the primitive limestone rock : no amount of industry or effort could 
give it great fertility. The atmasphere is clear and exhilarating: 
seldom is the bright blue of the overarching sky obscured by rain- 
clonds. Such a region seems the natural home of a quick-witted. 



vivacious people, whasc energies might find an outlet in marititoe 
and commercial entei-prise. And witliout laying too much stress on 
the influence of physical and climatic conditions, it may be affirmed 
that such circumstances had a great deal to do with the unparalleled 
development of intellectual and (esthetic culture which was attained 
by tlie people of Attica. No race more gifted or brilliant than the 
members of this comparatively tiny community have ever yet played 
a part in history. The Romans built up a mighty empire ; but how 
petty was the extent, how brief the dui-ation of their dominion when 
compared with that established by the philosophers, the poets, the 
sculptors, the architects, and even the politicians of Athena ! It was 
an intellectual supremacy which has grown stronger instead of weaker, 
although the political independence of the people who secured it dis- 
appeared more than two thousand years ago. 

Attica is the most eastern portion of continental Greece; but tak- 
ing into account the islands and the Greek colonies in Asia Minor, it 
was more literally the centre of the countries peopled by the Hellenic 
race than any other portion of ancient Hellas. It is thrust out like 
a wedge into tlie ^gean Sea, and lies in the very path of communi- 
cation between Asia and Africa on the one side, and Europe on the 
other. The extreme length of the country from Cape Sunium, its 
southeiTimost extremity, to the slopes of Mount Cithseron, does not 
exceed fifty miles. Its utmost width from east to west is little over 
thirty, and there is no part of the land which ia more than ten miles 
distant from the sea. Including the island of Salamis, which lies 
closely adjacent to the west coast, the area of Attica ia less than 
eight hundred square miles. Its northern boundary ia the range of 
Fames, which divides it from Bceotia ; on the east, south, and south- 
west it is bounded by the sea, and on the north-west by the little 
state of Megaris. The surface of the country is irregular, consisting 
of plains of small area, broken up and separated by steep, rocky hills, 
of which the principal are Pentelicus in the north, jEgaleoa on the 
west, Hymettus and Lycabettus in the centre, and Laurium in the 
extreme south. There is little forest in the country, and the streams 
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are few and of inconsider&ble size, the most important being the 
Cephissus, which i-isea in the foot-hills of Mount Fames, and Bows 
through the Athenian plain, failing into the sea near the Piiieua. 
The soil is not adapted to the culture of grain-ci\»ps, and the princi- 
pal agricultural products now, as in the days of antiquity, are olives, 
figs, and grapes. Tlie coast is everywhere indented by small Iwys, 
which furnished hai'bours for the light shipping of the aJicients ; but 
the principal ports, in which the natuiul formation of the coast was 
lai-goly supplemented by artificial works, were those on the west, — 
Piiieus, Phalerum, and Zea. The principal plain in Attica is that in 
the centre of which the city of Athens still stands, as it has stood for 
more than three thousand years. It is shut in on the north-west by 
the long ridge of .^Egaleos, on the north-east by Pentelicus, and south- 
ward by Mount Hymettus. To the south-west the land slopes gently 
to the sea; and here the city was protected by the haihoui' works of 
Pineua and Phalerum, by a i-ocky eminence between these two ports 
known as the Hill of Munychia, and by the famous " Long Walla " 
which connected Pineus with Athens. So entirely was the political 
and commercial life of Attica merged in that of the capital, tliat 
there was no other town in the state of any considerable size or im- 
portance, though there were many places which became memorable 
as the scene of great historical events. 

Of positive knowledge respecting the earliest inhabitants and 
history of Attica there cannot bo said to he any. The mythic tra,- 
ditions of the people themselves were exceedingly confused and con- 
tradictory. On the one band, it was one of their proudest vaunts 
that their race was autochthonous, " earth-bom," and had always 
remained in its original seat, in signification of which their artists 
were accustomed to delineate tlie figure of the mythical king Cecrops 
as half man half serpent. But even as to Cecrops himself tliere were 
widely difierent legends. According to some authorities he was an 
immigrant who came to Attica from Egypt, foimd the land yet desolate 
after the flood of Deucalion, and established himself as its ruler, intro- 
ducing his religion and a social polity bon'owed from that of his 
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native countiy. Another story represented that when Cecrops airived 
Attica was already a kingdom, under Erectheas, or Erecthonius, a son 
of Vulcan, who had expelled a still earlier monarch, Amphictyon, and 
that the Egyptian stranger acted simply as a mediator lietween 
Erectheus' sons in a dispute for the succession. Still another myth 
represented Cewops as a descendant of Erectheus ; but the Atheniajis 
tiiemselves were inclined to i-eject all these traditions, and described 
Cecropa as a hero of the Pelasgians who originally peopled Attica, 
and as the founder of the city of Athens, Afterwards, according to 
this version, Ion, a son of Suthus, and grandson of Hellen. the 
eponymous hero of the whole Hellfoic race, settled in Attica, and he 
or one of his descendants attained the royal dignity. So far aa 
ethnologists can be said to have formed an opinion at all upon a 
subject on which there is so complete an absence of trustworthy data, 
they seem to incline to the opinion that the original inhabitants of 
Attica were Pelasgic, and that a body of Hellenic settlers came among 
thein, and in \-irtue of their superiority in arms acquired an ascen- 
dency, and became the mling class — so much so as to give the name 
of their chief to the whole people, who were recognized throughout 
historic times as belonging to the Ionic race, of which they came to 
be the typical and most powerful representatives. 

Ceci-ops and Erectheus are mere names, about which, according to 
Hellenic habit, the Athenians collected a body of tradition, partly 
religious, and partly explanatory of the most venerable institutions 
of their country. The great mythic hero of Attica, however, was 
Theseus, who figures in Hellenic tradition as a kind of Ionic Hercules, 
- — inferior, perhaps, in botUly strength and warlike achievements to 
the son of Zeus, but greatly his superior as a ruler and politician. 
In tlio whole Greek mytholc^y there is no tale more picturesque, or 
which was more fruitful of themes for the poet, the dramatist, and 
the artist, than that of the career and exploits of Theseus. He was 
the son of .£geus, one of the royal line of Attica, who in early life 
travelled as far as Trrezen, and there secretly married j£thra, the 
daughter of Pittheus, kuig of the city, ^Slgeus was obliged to return 
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to Athens when ^thra was about to become (i mother. Before his 
departure he placed a sword and a pair of sandals under a huge 
stone ; and bade .-Ethra, if her child should be a son. to reveal to 
him when he attained manhood his origin and the place where the 
tokens were concealed, promising to recognize the bearer of them as 
his son and successor. jEtluti gave birth to a son, who was named 
Theseus ; and when he had reached manhood, his mother pointed out 
to him the hiding-place of the sword and sandals, and sent him to 
se«k his father at Athens, Theseus made his way thither by land, 
and on the way he overcame several monsters and robbers that 
infested the country. On his arrival at Athena be was speetlily 
recognized by S^isa.% and acknowledged aa his heir. After per- 
forming various lieroic exploits, he proceeded to Crete, to free the 
Athenians from an annual tribute of youths and maidens extorted by 
Minos, the celebrated ruler of the island. With the aid of Ariadne, 
the daughter of Miiios, who had become enamoured of him, the hero 
slew the Minotaur, the monster which had been accustometl to devour 
the Athenian victims, and he and his companions effected their escape 
in safety, Ariadne accompanying them in their flight. On the home- 
ward voyage, however, Theseus abandoned Ariadne on the island of 
Naxos. It had been agreed between him and his father that if he 
should be successful in his expedition, his ship should cany white 
sails on her return. This promise he forgot to fulfil ; and when the 
old king, who was seated on a rock on the shore, saw the black sail 
hoisted on the returning vessel, he thought his son had perished, and 
threw himself despairing into the sea. Theseus now became king of 
Athens ; but his accession to the regal dignity did not check his love 
of adventure, and according to the legends many of his most note- 
worthy exploits were achieved after he had ascended the throne. 
Thus it is said that he undeitook an expedition to the remote country 
of the Amazons, carried off their queen, Antiope, and made her his 
wife. In revenge the Amazons in then- turn invaded Attica, and 
even penetrated into the city of Athens, where at last Theseus over- 
powered them in a decisive battle. Another legend connects him 
13 
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witli the Tliessalian hero Pirithous. The latter had invaded Attica, 
but was inspired with so much admiration by the valour which 
Theseus displayed in defending his territory as to become his warm 
friend. The two chiefs resolved each to win for his wife a daughter 
of Zeus, and to aid each other in the enterprise. With Pirithous* 
assistance Theseus carried off Helen, the daughter of Zeus by Leda, 
wife of King Tyndareua of Sparta, and afterwanls the cause of the 
Trojan war. Placing her in chai^u of his mother .iEthra, he pro- 
ceeded to join with Pirithous in an expedition which had for its 
object the rape of Proserpine, daiighter of Zeus by Ceres, and wife of 
Pluto, the king of Hades. The desperate enterprise ended in the 
death of Pirithous, while Theseus was kept prisoner in the lower 
world till he was rescued by Hei-cules. On his return to Athens, 
Theseus found that the throne had been seized by Menostheus, a 
member of the royal line ; and as the latter was aided by Castor and 
Pollux, the brothel's of Helen, he was able to drive Theseus into 
exile at Scyroa, where he soon aftenvards died. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that the career of Theseus thus 
described in the legends is purely mythic; but to the Athenian.^ he 
was a very real personage indeed. He was regai-ded as the patron 
hero of the city, in a far more definite and local sense than that in 
whicli, in medieval times, the nations and cities of western Europe 
chose their patron saints. It was believed, indeed, that he was the 
founder of the political greatness of Athens, and of her supremacy in 
Altica. Before his time that state had been divided into a number 
of petty commimities, connected by a federal union like that which 
for many centuries existed in Bceotia. Theseus is said to have 
abolished this system, and converted the whole country into a single 
commonweal til, with Athens eis its capital : and he is also credited 
with the establishment of the oligarchic form of government wliicli. 
with various modifications, prevailed till the triumph of the demo- 
cratic principlt! on the downfall of the Pisistratids. Of the tnith of 
1 traditions, as of the very existence of Theseus himself, there is 
I historical evidence ; but the story had credence and currency 
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among the Athenians as the most convenient way of explaining the 
origin of tliat political growth and importance which in all likelihood 
was due to the central and commanding position of theh- city, and to 
its possession of three good harbours. 

There is probably no other site in the world which has been 
more frequently described and pictured than that of Athens. The 
city stood in the midst of the largest plain in Attica. It was built 
on and amidst some of those abiupt eminences which are so char- 
acteristic of the country. Of these, the most famous was that known 
as the Acropolis, — a steep rock about one hundred ajid fifty feet high, 
eleven hundred and tifty feet long, and five hundied in breadth, with 
sides naturally precipitous and inaccessible everywhere except at the 
western end. It is not the highest elevation in the neiglibourhood, 
for Mount Lycabettus, alx)Ut three-quarters of a mile to Uie north- 
east, attains a much greater height ; but in the days before the 
invention of modem artillery, the Acrepolis was the stronger and 
more defensible position of the two, and hence it is easy to under- 
stand why it should have been originally chosen as the site of the 
city. About the circumstances of this choice many legends were 
current. That which was most genei-ally accepted represented that 
Athene, the goddess of wisdom, and Poseidon, the god of ocean, both 
selected the place as a seat for a shrine and city under their special 
protection. A dispute ai-ose as to which of the two deities had the 
better right to the place. It was i-eferred to the other goils. who 
declared that the one who produced the gift most useful to mortals 
should be left m possession. Thereupon Poseidon struck the ground 
with his trident, and called forth the horse ; but Athene planted the 
olive, and the award of the divine ti-ibunal was immediately given in 
her favour. Another version of the tradition was to the effect that 
the question at Lssuo waa as to which of the two doities had first 
occupied the site. It was referred to Kmg Cecropa, and Poseidon 
pointed, in support of his claim, to a fountain of salt water which he 
had caused to flow on the top of the rock ; while Athene asserted 
that an olive-tree which was grovv-ing there had been planted by her, 
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sad Uas evidence sufficed to gam her cause. In any event, the 
godAem was always regarded as the special patroness of the city, 
wfaicb received her name. In the earliest times the Utiiits of the 
city weru those of the Acropolis, which was sunounded by a massive 
woU, known as the Felasgic Wall, large portions of which still 
retoained in existence at the time of the Feloponnesian war. As 
time went on, the town outgi'ew its original duneasionB, and ex- 
tended over the plain all round the Acropolis ; but that eminence, 
with the magnificent buildings erected upon it by the piety and 
patriotism of the Athenians, always remained the most sacred and 
venerable part of the city. 

Directly west of the AcropoUa are two other hills — the first, that 
of the Areopagu-s, or Mars' Hill, the meeting-place of the most im- 
portant tribunal and council of the Athenians ; while beyond it lies 
the hill of the Pnys, a long, sloping elevation, the flat surface of 
which served as the place of meeting for the public assemblies. In 
the hollow on the south side of these elevatioas lay the Agora; and 
beyond its site again rises another hill, called the Musemn. On or 
about these eminences were reared almost all the great pubUc build- 
ings, the mere ruined remnants of wliich are tlie chief cause of the 
modem fame and impoitance of Athens. The city itself spread out 
in all directions, but the densely populated parts were mainly to the 
west, seaward, and to the south. When Athens hajil grown to be the 
largest city in Greece, and the head of a powerful empire, the har- 
bour-towns of Pirfeus, Mimychia, and Plialerum virtually constituted 
a portion of it. It was in these prosperous times that most of the 
splendid architectui-al works ah'eady refen-ed to were erected. But 
a wide interval separated this period of power and magnificence from 
the days of the mythical Theseus ; and before we come to view 
Athens in her grandeur it will he as well to trace in hasty outline 
the course of her early history and her growth. 

As to the circumstAncea under which Athens actually became 
3 in Attica nothing is certainly known; but one of the immedi- 
■qnencea of the event would doubtless be that most of tha 
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wealthy proprietors and leading families in the state would acquire 
residencea in the capital, and Lecome Athenian citizens. This con- 
centration of population almost immediately led to the extension of 
the city beyond its original limits of the Aci-opoUs. At first, and, 
accoi-ding to the mythic clu-onology, for something more than a 
century after Theseus, the form of government was monarchical, but 
the eupatrids, or nobles, enjoyed a great share of political power, 
while that of the people was practically nil. About the middle of 
the eleventh centuiy before Christ kingship in Attica ended under 
circumstances which, in their legendoiy form, are rather romantic. 
The reigning king at that time was Codinis. The Dorians, having 
overrun and subdued the greater part of Peloponnesus, crossed the 
isthmus and carried their conquering arms into Attica, They had 
learned from an ovacle that their expedition would be successful if 
the life of the Attic king were spared. But this oracular revelation 
had also come to the knowledge of Cotlnis, and in a spirit of heroic 
aelf-saeriiice he resolved to give up his life for the sake of his country. 
Assuming the disguise of a pea.sant, ho entered the camp of the 
invaders, got up a quai'rel with some of their soldiers, anil was slain. 
As soon as the Dorians found out that their victim was Codi-us they 
abandoned their expedition. The Athenian oligarchs chose a some- 
what peculiar metliod of honouring the memory of the patriot king : 
they declared that after him nobody could deserve to wear the royal 
title, and accordingly his son Medon was appointed archon, an office 
which included most of the royal functions, hut was probably more 
distinctly within the control of the nobles than that of the king had 
been. 

According to the traditions cun-ent in historic times among the 
Athenians — the only sources of information as to the events of those 
remote times — Attica continued under the rule of archons appointed 
for life, descendants of Codrus, for more than three hundred years. 
About the year 752 B.C., in the archonship of Alcmseon, a change was 
introduced : the duration of power of any archon was limited to ten 
years, and the office was made elective among the members of the 
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former royal family — that is to say, any member of that family 
might be choaen by the eupatrids. The reasons of this change are 
absolutely unknown : it was piobably caused by the jealousy of the 
oligarchy leat some ambitious arcbon should endeavour to bring about 
a restoration of the royal title and privileges. The new arrangement 
seems to Iiave endured for forty or fifty years. About 714 B.C, the 
conduct of the ai'chon Hippomenes led to his deposition, and any 
eupatrid was declared eligible ; and in 683 B.C. the period of the 
ai-chonship was i-educed to one year, while the number of these 
magistrates was increased to nine, among whom the supreme adminis- 
ti-ative and judicial functions of th« state, fonnerly collected in a 
ungle hand, were divided — in other words, the last ti-aces of the 
monarchical principle were banished from the form of government, 
which became an oligarchy pui-e and simple. 

In Athens, as in Rome, the change fi-om kingly to patrician mle 

was not attended with any advantage to the poorer classes of the 

community. On the contraiy, disoi-ders seem to have arisen in the 

state, and to correct these tlie ai-chon Draco was intrusted, in G21 B.C., 

with the task of compiling a code of written law, or rather of fonuu- 

! luting the ordinances which the magistrates had previously enforced 

in accordance with ti-adition, and had doubtlass perverted in the 

interests of their own order. The code of Draco is said to have been 

one of gi-eat severity, so much so that the epithet " Di-aconian " is 

even now commonly applied to any very stringent legislation. Tliere 

is no reason to suppose, however, from the character of the few 

remnants of his laws which ai-e still in existence, that Draco did 

more than embody in written ordinances the actual code of his time. 

However that may be, his system did nothing to soothe the dissen- 

! siona in the community or to appease popular disconti-nt against the 

rule of the oligarchy. The power of the nobles was first assailed by 

I one of their own body — Cylon, a citizen of groat wealth, whose in- 

L fluence was further increased by the circumstance that he had won 

^^a prize at the Olympic games. He detennined to attempt to raise 
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and support <rf TheAgcoes, tvraat of Megan, Tboee 
dst^ter he had married. With the aid of his own peisocnl fol- 
lowers and a body of troops lent to him by his bther-in-law he made 
himwif master of the Acropolia. Bat the Athenians were not pre- 
pared to exchange the rale of many tjiants for that of a sii^fl one : 
they roae against Cylon, and assisted the nobles in besi^[ii^ him in 
the fortress. He himself contrived to escape, hot his followers were 
starved into sorrender. They took refuge in die Temple of Atbene ; 
bat the archon Megacles persaadod them to qait the sanebiaiy l^ k 
promise that their lives should be spared. This promise was violated, 
and the insorgents were slain as soon as they had qaitted their refoge^ 
some of them being killed even on the altars of the Enmeoides. 

The immediate consequences of this tragedy were very disasboos 
for Athens. The partisans of Cylon among the nobles were namer- 
oas, and they were indignant at the manner in which tlieir frientls 
had been treated. The condact of the archon in violating the pledge 
he had given to the insurgents, aod in putting some of the \'ict)ins to 
death in the temple of the Eumenides, had shocked the religioQs 
sense of the community, and the great family of the Alcmieonidie, of 
which he was the head, were looke<l upon as a cursed race, hateful 
to the gods whom they had insulU.-d. There were other and deeper 
causes of popular di.scoatent. The laws of Di:aco on the relations of 
debtor and creditor were closely akin to those which, two or three 
centuries later, drove the Roman plebs to despair and revolt A 
debtor who was unable to discharge hb obligations was liable to 
forfeit not only hU property but his personal liberty and that of 
his family. Many citizens had in this way been reduced to slaverj*. 
some had even l>een sold to foreigners, while others had lieen com- 
pelled to take refuge in other lajids. The country was afSicted by 
pestilence, and the people believed that the impiety of the Alcmieonids 
had deprived them of the favoui- of the gods. Disorder and discon- 
tent continued to increase, until the total dissolution of the state 
seemed to be threatened- Under these circumstances it was felt that 
sweeping measures of refonn had become necessary. 
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Such measures were adopted about the beginning of the sixth 
century before Christ. They were of two kinds — -relijpous and 
political In the first place, it was resolved that the AlcmEeonida, 
whose wealtli and power had hitherto enabled them to defy public 
opinion, should be brought to trial. Their case was submitted to a 
special tribunal of three hundred eupatrida or nobles, who instituted 
a solemn investigation into all the circumstances, declared the offenders 
guilty of sacrilege, and doomed them to banishment. Not only were 
all the living members of the Alcmieonidie subjected to this sentence, 
but the remains of those who had died since the perpetration of the 
crime gainst the followers of Cylon were disinterred and carried 
beyond the frontiers of Attica. After this act of expiation, the 
Athenians, at the bidding of the Delphic oracle, took measures to 
remove the curse of the gods from their midst by inviting the Cretan 
sage Epimenides to visit their city and pei-form expiatory rites. 
Epimenides complied with the invitation : he established new religi- 
ous ceremonies, commanded temples to be erected to vai'ious deities, 
and succeeded in banishing the religious depression which seems to 
have weighed down the people. 

This was something gained ; but much remained to be done for 
the rehabilitation of the state in the way of political reform, and 
happily for herself Athens possessed a citizen who was equal to the 
task of doing it. This was Solon, one of the greatest men and pui-est 
patriots that Greece ever produced. By birth he was a member of 
the oligarchy, for he was a lineal descendant of the former royal line. 
In his early life he is said to have engaged in commerce, and for that 
purpose he tmvelled abroad, and acquired valuable stores of know- 
ledge and experience. He returned to Athens when she was in the 
midst of her domestic troubles, which at that time were intensified 
by external disasters. The island of Salamis, lying off the coast of 
Attica and of the otljoining Dorian state of Megaris, had long been in 
the possession of the Athenians, but had recently been wrested from 
them by the Mcgarians, and repeated attempts to recover it had been 
: completely defeated that a public decree had been passed forbid- 
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(ling any citizen to propose the renewal o£ the enterprise under 
penalty of death. Solon dared to incur tliis penalty. He entered 
the Agora one day and recited a poem, in which he dwelt on the 
disgrace of abandoning so fair a po.sse.^ion as Salamis, and called on 
the people once more to assert their right. Public spirit was aroused, 
an expedition was resolved on, and the command was given to Solon 
himself, who was completely successful in the imdertaking. The 
Megarians were expelled from the island (about G04 b.c.), and thence- 
forward it remained a portion of Attic territory. 

This achievement gave Solon great personal influence, and his 
known wisdom and integrity led the oligarchy, a few yeaiii after- 
wards, to appoint him archon. with dictatorial powers, for the pui-pose 
of reforming the political constitution of Athens. It would be foreign 
to the purpose of this book to enter into any minute detail of the 
changes which he effected; it will sutfiee to say that he carried his 
reforms to a point much further than the nobles, when they appointed 
him to office, had contemplated. In the first place, he took very 
effective measures for relieving the poorer classes from the burden of 
hopeless debt under which they groaned. He abolished at s stroke 
all existing mortgages on land ; he annulled the cruel law permitting 
creditors to enslave their debtoi-s ; he admitted foreign residents in 
Athens to the full rights of citizenship, tuid gave to the masses of 
the population a share in the government, setting up a popular 
assembly to control the action of the executive bodies to which the 
actual administration was still intrusted, and constituting courts, 
composed of members of all classes, to review the judicial decisions of 
the magistrates. All citizens were divided into four classes, accord- 
ing to a property standard, and assessed to the public revenue on 
this basts, the foui'th class being exempt altogether from money con- 
ttibutions, but liable to military and naval service. 

The aristocratic element in the constitution was preserved to some 
extent: the Council of Eupatrids, in whom all power had formerly 
been vested, was transformed into a Senate of Four Hundred, selected 
from the first three or propertied classes of the community ; only men 
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Such is a brief oatline of the more important features in the new 
constitution which Solon gave to Athens. It was indeed a priceless 
gift, the ultimate result of which was to place the city in possession 
for a considerable period of the hegemony of Greece, and to make her 
the greatest centre of intellectual and political acti\-ity the world had 
yet seen. Ostensibly, the Solonian constitation was a compromise 
between the oligarchic and the popular system of govemuieut ; but 
the recognition and place given to the democratic principle were such 
as to insure its ultimate triumph if the people were only careful to 
assert and maintain their powers, as the Athenians conspicuously 
were. As soon as the new institutions had been got into working 
. Solon withdrew from Athens, and it is said that he devoted 
irs to foreign traveL On his return, about 562 B.C., he found 
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that the factions whase diflerencea he hod endeavoured to adjust were 
once more active. The nobles were dissatisfied with the extent to 
which the lower classes had been admitted to a share in the govern- 
ment ; and the people were suspicious o£ the designs of the eupatrida. 
The AlcmieonidEe, who had been permitted to return from exile, were 
the lea<Iers of the moneyed class who were not reckoned noblea. 
The latter were headed by a eupatrid named Lycurgus. There posed 
as the champion of the popular party a noble named Piaiatratus, a 
man of great wealth and talent, and a relative of Solon himself ; but 
the real aim of Pisistratus was the attainment of supreme power in 
the state. To that end he sedulously cultivated the aflections of the 
people, and became exceedingly popular. When he considered that 
the time was ripe, he made his appearance in the Agora marked by 
wounds which he had himself intlicted, and declai-ed that hirelings of 
the aristocratic and wealthy factions hod attempted to assassinate 
him. In the midst of the public indignation aroused by this device 
some of PLsistratus' partisans proposed that a guard should be allowed 
to him for the security of his person. This measure was adopted, 
and the crafty noble speedily contrived to collect a force which 
enabled him to seize the Acropolis, and become master, or in the 
Greek phrase, tyrant, of Athena 

His opponent's were compelled to submit. Solon alone pro- 
tested against this invasion of the popular liberties. Pisisti-atus, 
however, treated him with great respect, and professed to pay rigid 
observance to his laws. It is acknowledged that he used his 
power with discretion, and governed mildly. But Megacles, the 
head of the Alcmseonidte, and Lycitrgus were by no means content 
with the new itS/ime. They entered into an alliance against their 
common foe, and the combined strength of their factions proved 
too much for Pisistratus, who, after a brief reign, was driven into 
exile. He still retained, however, much popular sympathy and 
support ; and after five years, Megacles, who found that he did not 
obtain so large a share of power as he thought his due, proposed to 
Fisistratos to help him in recovering his lost position on condition 
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that the tjTant should take his daughter to wife. Pisistratus at once 
accepted the proposal, and returned to Athens in triumph. There is 
a legend that a tall and hcautiful maiden named Phya was arrayed 
in arnioui' as Atliene, and sat beside Pisistratus in the chariot m 
which he entered the city, and that the people were induced to 
helieve that their champion had come back under the personal pro- 
tection of the goddess. It ia impossible, however, to suppose that so 
quick-witted a race as the Athenians could be deluded by a piece 
of theatrical display. In any case, Pisistratus was not long able to 
retain his authority. Though he wedded the daughter of Megaclcs, 
he did not ti-eat her as a wife, not being inclined to enter into real 
alliance \vitli a family believed to be under the curse of the gods. 
The AIcmieonidEB, indignant at this treatment, once more made 
common cause with the noble.?, and Pisistratus was again obliged to 
flee from Attica. 

He was a man of very great energy, aj* well as capacity for rule ; 
but if some of his ancient biographers ai-e to be credited, this second 
overthrow, after a sway of only two years, so discouraged him that 
he would have abandoned his designs but for the advice of his eldest 
son, Hippias, who was no doubt ambitious to inherit a throne. Pisis- 
ti'atus seems to have had lai-ge possessions in different parts of Greece, 
and much political influence. Elstablishing himself at Eretria, in 
Euboea, he began to make preparations for a return to Attica under 
conditions which would enable him to be independent of the support 
of either of the aristocratic factions. In these preparations he spent 
ten years, at the expiration of which period he landed on the east 
coast of Attica, near Marathon, with a considerable force, composed 
in part of the Athenians who had followed him into exile, and partly 
of troops lent him by Lygdamis, the leader of the popular party iji 
the island of Naxos. Nothing is known as to the cii-cumstances of 
Athens dui-ing his long absence ; but it is evident that the oligarchy 
had failed to engage the sympathies of the populace, for the force 
they were able to collect to resist the advance of Pisistratus was 
much inferior to his. He encountered and easily defeated his oppo- 
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nents at Pallene, a few miles east of Athena {541 B.C.). He used his 
triuroph with moderation, proclaiming an amnesty to all but the 
leatlers of the opposing factions, who, in their turn, were compelled 
to go into exile ; and entering Athens, for the thii-d time assumed 
supreme authority, which he retained without opposition till his death 
iji 527 B.f. 

Pisistratus proved himself an able and prudent ruler. As security 
for his authority he maintained a body of foreign mercenaries; but 
except in so fai- that he I'etained supreme control in the state in his 
own hands, he carefully preserved and respected the Solonian institu- 
tions. He was himself a man of high literaiy cultui-e, and actively 
encouraged art and tlie drama. He enriched Athens with several 
beautiful buildtnga, — among them a temple of Apollo and the famous 
gardens of the Lyceum, — while he began the erection of that immense 
temple to the Olympian Zeus which was not completed until seven 
centuries later by the Roman Emperor Hadrian. He sedulously 
cultivated the affections of the lower classes, lightening the pressure 
of taxation upon them, and giving them employment on public worka 
When he died, the supreme authority devolved without any dis- 
turbance on his three sons — Hippiaa, Hipparchus, and Thessalus — 
and as they continued for many years to rule in accordance with the 
wise methods followed by their father, it seemed as though the 
dynasty of Pisistratus were securely established on the Athenian 
throne. 

But the principles of freedom and popular self-government, which 
were at the basis of the Solonian constitution, were not dead at Athens, 
but only sleeping. There were many Athenian citizens who were 
secretly discontented with the supremacy of the Pisistratids. Among 
these was a young man named Ai-istogeiton, who cherished ideas of 
bringing about a revolution and establishing a real democracy. It 
chanced tliat Harmodius, an intimate friend of Aristogeiton, was 
grievously in.9ulted by Hipparchus, the second of the Pisistratid 
princes, an'I to avenge his wrongs a conspiracy was planned, of which 
the fii-st step waa to be the assassination of the three tyrants. The 
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conspirators were only partly snccessful : Hipparchus fell beneath 
their daggers, but the other two escaped ; and Hippios, who seems to 
have been the actual ruler, put forth at] his cneigiea to avenge the 
death of his brother and to make his own position secure. Harmodius 
and some others of the conspirators had been struck down by the 
attendants of Hipparchus immediately after the assa^ination of the 
prince. Aristogeiton was put to death with cruel tortures ; and hence- 
forth Hippias ruled with great severity. He increased taxation in 
oi-der to have means for maintaining a lai^r mercenary force ; he 
cau-sed citizens to be imprisoned, and even executed, on mere sus- 
picion, and soon became the object of general hatred. The exiled 
Alcmfeonids, of whom Cleisthenes was now the chief, were not igno- 
rant of this change in public Hentiment at Athens, and were eager to 
take advantage of it. They had recently earned the gratitude of all 
Greece by rebuilding the Temple of Delphi^ — which had been destroyed 
by fire — in a style of great magnificence; and they now found support 
in the oracle, for whenever the priestess was consulted she prefaced 
all her utterances — doubtless imder the inspii-ation of Cleisthenes — 
with the declaration that " Athena must be liberated." Eventually 
the LacediBmonians bestirred Uiemselves to obey the mandate of the 
oracle. A small foree which they first despatched was defeated, 
whereupon the Spartan king, Cleomenes, invaded Attica at the head 
of a larger army, and the Pisistratids were expelled in 510 B.C., after 
a continuous sway of thirty -one years. 

Cleisthenes and the AlcniEeonida now returned to Athens, and the 
former struggle of parties was renewed. The landed nobles, under 
the leadership of Isagoras, were still too strong for the faction of 
Cleisthenes, who thereupon allied himself with the democratic party. 
He introduced and carried e.xtensive clianges in the constitution, which 
placed political power still more extensively in the hands of the 
people. The latter, looking upon him as their champion, gave him 
their enthusio-itic support, and Isagoras fomid that he had lost all his 
political influence. He was on intimate friend of the Spartan king, 
Cluomcnes, to whom he appealed for aid. Cleomenes come to Athens 



with a small force, and at first succeedeil in expelling Cleistheoes ; 
but the populace soon rose up against the Spartan domination. Cle- 
omenea was obliged to beat a hasty retreat, Isagoras and his chief 
partisans accompanied him, and Cleisthenea returned in triumph. 

This waa the commencement of the long and glorious history of 
the Athenian democracy. The strength of Athena under populai" 
self -government was soon demonstrated. Cleomenes was eager to 
avenge the humiliation to whicli he had been subjected. He planned 
an invfision of Attica on the one side by an army contributed by all 
the Dorian states of the Peloponnesus; while on the other be arranged 
that the Athenians should be attacked by the Thebans — whose hostility 
had been aroused by the protection given by Athens to the city of 
Flatiea — and by the people of Chalcis in Euboea. The Athenians were 
at first terrified by the magnitude of the peril that threatened them, 
and sought the aid of the king of Persia; but as he would only 
accord it on condition of a formal acknowledgment of his sovereignty, 
an alliance on such terms was rejected with disdain. The Athenians 
soon found themselves strong enough to dispense with any extraneous 
aid. Dissension arose in the invading army from Peloponnesus 
almost as soon as it hod entered Attic territory. The Corinthians 
refused to take part in the coercion of a city with which they had 
no quarrel, and withdrew their contingent. Demaratus, the coUei^ue 
of Cleomenes in the regal power at Sparta, also declined to pursue 
the expedition; and the confederate army broke up. On the other 
side, the Athenians inflicted a severe defeat on the Thebans, and 
followed up this success by invading Eubcea. The Chalcidiana were 
utterly vanquished, and compelled to become dependent allies of 
Athens, which, as we have mentioned in a previous chapter, established 
a colony on the lands that had formerly belonged to the oligarchy of 
Chalcis. 

Thus, in a few years after her emancipation from the sway of 

the tyrants, Athens had advanced to a foremost place among the 

independent states of Greece. Her war with Thebes still continued. 

and the Thebans, unable singly to retrieve their fortunes, now sought 

U 
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assistance From .tEgina. This small island, lying about midway 
between Attica and Argolis, was the seat of a Dorian oligarchy, 
powerful through their gi-eat wealth and commerce, and possessing a 
fctronger fleet than any other state in Greece. Between Athens and 
iEgina there was a feud of long standing, but at the time when the 
Thebans solicited the aid of the latter the two states were at peace. 
Nevertheless the ./Eginetana at once declared war, and ravaged the 
Athenian coast with their galleys. That they were able to render 
much help to the Thebans does not appear. The war was being 
carried on in a desultoiy fashion when Athens was again threatened 
from the side of Sparta. The LacedEemonians had watched her recent 
progress with undisguised jealousy and mortification. They were still 
smarting under the failure of Cleomenes' expedition They therefore 
invited representatives of all their alHes to a conference at Sparta, 
to consider the expediency of restoring the Pisistratid dynasty at 
Athens ; and Hippias was invited to quit his retreat at Sigeium, in 
the Troad, and come to Sparta to take advantage of the decision 
of the conference if it were in hia favour. 

These measures were taken, no doubt, in order to prevent sudit 1 
disagreements as had caused the ignominious termination of Cleom- ■ 
enes' last invasion ; but their actual effect was to put an end to t 
project of an invasion altogether. The Spartan jealousy of Athei 
was not as yet shared by the other Greek states, and their repr»«V 
sentatives energetically refused to join in attempting to subvert infl 
any Hellenic city a popular government, and to set up in its plaoofl 
" that bloody and wicked thing called a despot." The LacedEemonians ' 
were compelled to abandon their purpose. And it was as well thafc 
they did so, for a danger which threatened the independence of all . 
Greece was approaching from the east. The Persians, under Darius, 
the greatest of their monarchs, had completed the subjugation of the J 
Ionic cities of Asia Minor and the islands of the Levant, which '. 
been begun in the reigns of Cyrus and Camhyses. The assistance 
nven by the Athenians to the lonians had greatly exasperated t 
tersian king ; and as Athens persistently refused to send him e 



and water, the tokens of submission, he determined on an invasion of 
Hellaa. In 490 RC, an army was assembled in Cilicia under the 
command of two satraps named Batb and Artaphemes, and sailed for 
Greece in a fleet of six hundred galleys. After subduing and ravag- 
ing several of the islands of the ^Egean, the Persians landed in Eubcea 
and laid siege to Eretria. The city was captured after some days' 
resistance, the greater part of it was destroyed, and the inhabitants 
were carried off as slaves. Then the invaders re-embarked, and under 
the guidance and by the advice of the aged Hippias, who hoped to 
be restored to authority in Athena as the lieutenant of the Persian 
king, they landed their forces on the plain of Mai'athon. It was the 
same spot on which, half a century before, Pisistratus had begun 
that invasion of Attica which had enabled him, in a few days, to 
enter Athens as its master, and to establish a despotism which 
endured for more than thirty years. Perhaps Hippias hoped that 
the success of the Persians would be as rapid and as easy. He 
forgot, however, that Pisistratus was himself an Athenian, loved by 
the people ; he forgot, also, that for twenty years the Athenians 
had been in the enjoyment of liberty, and had learned to prize it 
so dearly that for its preservation they were prepared to sacrifice 
life itself. 

The news of the landing of the Persian host in Eubo?a created 
great excitement and some trepidation in Athens, but energetic mea- 
sures were at once taken for resistance. All the able-bodied men in 
the city were put under arms : they constituteil a force of about 
ten thousand hoplites, or regular troops. As soon as it was known 
that the Persians had actually landed at Marathon the force at once 
marched out to encoimter them, and at the same time one Phidip- 
pides, a man celebrated for his speed, was sent off to Sparta to ask 
for help. He is said to have accompiislied the distance between the 
two cities — one hundred and fifty miles — in forty-eight hours. The 
Lacedaemonians promised help ; but it was one of their customs — to 
all of which they adhered with rigid tenacity — not to send out troops 
on an espedition save when the moon was at the fuU. This would 
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not happen for five daya, and Phidippides was sent home again with 
an assurance that at the end of that time a contingent would be sent 
to the aid of the Athenians. The army of the latter was under the 
leadership of ten generals, each of whom commanded for a day in 
turn. Among them the ablest and most energetic was Miltiadea, a 
descendant of an aristocratic family, who had been prince of a terri- 
tory in the Thracian Cherson&se, but had been expelled by the 
Persians. Some of the Athenian generals were anxious to wait for 
the assistance promised by the Spartans, but Miltiades strongly urged 
the desirability of giving battle to the enemy before they were able 
to penetrate into the country and receive the aid of the partisans 
of the Piaisti-atids, of whom there were still many in Athens. His 
advice was followed, and he was placed in command of the army, 
which had been observing the Persians from the heights surrounding 
the narrow plain of Marathoa Unhesitatingly he led his troops to 
attack the immense host of the enemy, and gained a complete and 
decisive victory, driving the Persians to their ships. This is not the 
place to describe the memorable battle of Marathon ; it will be enough 
to say that it ended the first Persian invasion of Greece. Datls and 
Artaphemes did indeed afterwards approach the harbours of Athena, 
in the hope that they might carry the city in the absence of the 
army ; but Miltiades had taken the precaution to march hLs troops 
back to the city immediately after his victory, and when this was 
found to be the case the Persian expedition bore off, and returned 
quietly home. 

The complete failure of tliis entei-prise for the first time revealed 
to the Athenians their own strength. But at the same time it added 
to the hatred borne against them by Darius, who devoted all his 
enei^es to preparations for another invasion on a still larger scale 
Wliile these were going forward, however, he died (485 B.C.), after a 
long and glorious reign, during which he had greatly increased the 
power and cohesion of his immense empire. He was succeeded by 
his younger eon Xerxes, who resolved to cany out his father's 
project, and reduce to submission the stiff-necked Hellenes, who alone 
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dared to defy the power of the "great king." All the resoui'ces of 
the Persieui dominions were taxed to raise an army sufficient for this 
purpoaa 

In the meantime the Athenians lost the leader who hod con- 
ducted them to victory at Marathon. By his services on that occa- 
sion, Miltiades had acquired immense influence over the people of 
Athens ; and when he asked them to grant him a fleet of seventy 
vesseb, with which he undertook to increase their dominions, the 
armament was at once voted. Miltiades led it to the island o£ Paros, 
where, if Herodotus is to be credited, he desired to wreak vengeance 
on a personal enemy of his own. But the enterprise miscai-ried. 
Miltiades i-eceived a severe injury, and the fleet returned home with- 
out accomplishing anything. Tlie popular disappointment was great 
in proportion to the height to which expectation hod been raised. 
Miltiades was impeached before the public assembly by Xanthippus, 
a wealtliy citizen connected witli the Alcmteonida and father of the 
illustrious Pericles, on a charge of having deceived the people. He 
escaped the death penalty, but was condemned to pay a tine of fifty 
talents— equal to more than £19,000, He did not live to comply 
with this sentence. The wound he had received mortified, and he 
died soon after his tiial, according to some historians in prison, 
thougli Grote is not of this opinion. The fine was subsequently paid 
by his son Cimon. 

After this sudden and melancholy close of the career of Miltiades, 
the two citizens of Athens who possessed the largest share of political 
influence and public favour were Aristides and Themistocles — men as 
widely dift'erent in character as can well be conceived. The former 
was one of the purest and most high-minded patriots that Gi-eece ever 
produced His integrity under all temptations was unswer\'ing. He 
cared nothing for honoui-s, titles, or tlie interests of pai'ty. All he 
sought was the well-being of the state and the maintenance of the 
democratic system. He filled many responsible positions with such 
rectitude and impartiality as to receive the appellation of " the Just," 
Themistocles, on the other hand, was a man of insatiable ambition. 
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He had, and was conscious that he had, the qualities of a leader of 
men. He was full of energy and resource ; was always prepared to 
face the most trvdng emergencies ; and was eager to advance the 
interests of his country, not so much from patriotism aa because he ' 
believed that in this way he could best serve his own ends. In the 
time of trial which waa rapidly approaching for Athens, she could i 
not have foimd a leader more capable of rendering her service; bufc I 
there was always a danger lest the ambition of Themistocles should-] 
be OS injurious to the state as to its enemies. 

By the beginning of the year 480 b.c. the preparations dt\ 
Xerxes for the conquest of Greece had been completed, and at theJ 
head of a gigantic host, variously estimated at from seven hundred! 
thousand to neai-Iy two millions of fighting men, he crossed thol 
Hellespont and entered Thrace, his army being attended by aa j 
immense fleet of transpoi-ts and vessels of war. He had pre\'ioU8ly 1 
sent heralds to demand earth and water, in token of submission, 1 
from roost of the Hellenic states. Some few complied with hie I 
demand ; others resolutely rejected it ; and the Spartans and I 
Athenians were so indignant that they put the Persian envoys to I 
death. During the five years that had elapsed since the death | 
of Darius, the Hellenes hod not been unmindful of the necessity of ' 
preparing to encounter the storm of invasion that was about to 
descend upon them. At Athens e.specially active measures had been 
taken, chiefly under the sagacious guidance of Themistocles. This 
able statesman had succeeded in bringing about the ostracism of his 
great rival, Aristides (483 B.C.), and had induced the Athenians to 
devote extraordinary efforts to the improvement of their fleet. A 
large sum which had accumulated in the public treasury from the 
working of the silver mines at Laurium, and which would othei-wise 
have been divided among the citizens, was, by his persuasion, appro- 
priated by a decree of the popular assembly to the building of sliips. 
No fewer than two hundred triremes were constructed, and manned 
by crews who, through assiduous training, became expert seamen, so 
%|hat in the space of two or three years Athens rose to be the first 
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maritime state in Greece. Further, the work of constructing and 
fortifying a new port at Piraeus was begun. 

In the autumn of 481 B.c. a Pan-Hellenic congress was lield 
at Corinth to concert general meaaui'ea of i-esistance to the Per- 
sians and secure unanimity in the cause of Greek liberty. Some 
few of tlie states, such as Argos and Thebes, held aloof; but the 
majority gave in their hearty adhesion, and by common consent the 
command of both the land and the sea forces that were to be raised 
was assigned to the Lace diem onians, whose title to the first ple^e in 
Greece was at that time questioned only liy the Argeians, who looked 
upon themselves as the traditional heads of the Dorian race. It 
was resolved that those Hellenic cities and states which yielded to 
the Persians except imder the direct compulsion of force should he 
severely punished ; and it was also decided to send an army of ten 
thousand men to occupy the Vale of Tempe, through which it was 
expected that the invading host would enter Greece. 

The Spartans and the Athenians sent messengers to consult the 
Delphic oracle as to the issue of the entei-prise on whicli they were 
about to enter. The answer that was given to the Spartans has 
not been preserved ; but the first reply of the priestess to the 
Athenian messengers was of the most dispiriting diameter. They 
were warned that the absolute destruction of their city was im- 
pending. They dared not return to Athens with such a message, and, 
assuming the garb of suppliants, they made another appeal to the 
oracle. This time the answer was less discouraging " Athene," said 
the priestess, " with all her prayers, and all her sagacity, cannot 
pi-opitiatc Olympian Zeus. But this assurance will I give you, firm 
as adamant. When everything else in the land of Cecrops shall be 
token, Zeus grants to Athene that the wooden wall alone shall 
remain unconquered, to defend you and your children. Stand not to 
await the assailing horse and foot from the continent, but turn your 
backs and retire ; you shall yet live to fight another day, divine 
Salamis, thou too shalt destroy the children of women, either at the 
seed-time or at the harvest" When this rather obscure message was 



brought to Athens, many of the soothsayers interpreted it to mean 
tliat the people were commanded to abandon the city altogether, and 
seek a settlement in a foreign land. But Themistocles insisted that 
it was an injunction to the Athenians to withdraw from their city 
when it was assailed, and, taking refuge in their ships, to encounter 
the invaders at Salamis, where victory was promised them ; and 
happily he succeeded in persuading the people to take this view of 
the case. 

Tlie circumstances of Xerx&s' advance into Greece as far as 
Therinopylie have been briefly described in previous chapters. It 
will be suffieient now to say that the force of ten thousand men 
which had been sent to occupy the Yale of Tempe withdrew hastily 
from that pass on finding that there were other ways of access to the 
Thessalian plain, of which, in fact, the Persians availed themselves. 
The retirement of the Hellenic contingent resulted in the abandon- 
ment of the whole of northern Greece to the invadera, and the 
general submission of the states composing it to Xerxes. While the 
latter, at the head of his immense army, was advancing on Ther- 
mopylie, his tieet was sailing down the Tliessalian coast in order to 
assist the operations of his land forces. The squadi-ons of the con- 
federated Greeks, to the number of two hundred and seventy 
triremes, had assembled at Artemisium, on the north-ea.stem coast 
of the island of Eubcea, having taken up that position with a view 
of preventing the invaders from landing troops to attack the 
defenders of Thermopylie in the rear. Three vessels were sent 
forward as far as the island of Sciathos, off the Magnesias 
promontory, to reconnoitre. These ships were surprised by the 
advanced division of the Persian fleet, and were captured ; an event 
which so alarmed the Greeks that they abandoned the northern 
strait between Eubcea and Thessaly which gives aocess to the Maliac 
Gulf, and withdrew into the channel between Eubcea and Bteotia, 
taking up their station at Chalcis. The great flotilla of the Persians 
jpt slowly southward, and after a long day's sail along the 
ignesian coast anchored for the night close to the beach imme- 
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diately north of the channel between Sciathos and Magnesia. While 
atutioned there a terrible calamity befell them. A furious storm arose 
in the night, and continued to rage for three days. Four hundred 
of the war-vessels, and a still larger number of the transports 
that accompanied them, were wrecked. The intelligenco of this 
catastrophe, the destructive effects of which were believed to have 
been still greater than they actually were, renewed the courage of 
the Greeks, who returned to their station at Artemisium. but were 
surprised to find that the Persians, apparently in almost undiminished 
force, had rounded the Magnesian promontory, and were ranged in 
battle aiTay off the little port of Aphetta 

During the next few days there was severe fighting between the 
two hostile fleets, in which the Persians suffered far more severely 
than the Greeks, while a force of two hundred triremes which they 
had despatched to circumnavigate Eubcea, with a view of taking the 
Hellenes in the rear, was totally destroyed by another tempest, which 
also inflicted considerable damage on their main armament Never- 
theless the Greeks sustained considerable loss ; and as by this time 
it was known that Xerxes had carried the pass of Thermopylae, a 
decision was come to by the Hellenic commanders to abandon the 
island and strait of Euboea, and they withdrew accordingly to the 
vicinity of the little island of Salamb, off the south-west coast of 
Attica. 

The consequences of this retreat, together with the dearly-bought 
victory of Xerxes at Thermopylie, were in the meantime most 
disastrous for Athens, and apparently for Grecian liberty. All the 
states north of Attica, with the solitary exception of the Phocians, 
immediat«ly made their submission to the Persians; and the 
Boeotians especially, who had been favourable to the invadei-s from 
the first, no longer hesitated to make common cause with them. The 
Lacediemonians and their Pelopomiesion allies, who had undertaken 
to aid the Athenians in the defence of tlieir territory, now thought 
of nothing hut resisting the Persian advance into Peloponnesus, and 
mustered their forces at the Istlimus, where they began the construe- 
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tion of defensive works. The huge host of Xerxes poured down 
without resistance through the Boeotian plain into Attica, and the 
Athenians perceived too clearly that the prediction of the Delphic 
oracle concerning the destruction of their city was about to be 
fulfilled. Even in this terrible conjuncture, however, they did not 
lose heart, and they had in Themistocles a leader of indomitable 
courage and inexhaustible resource. With the view of establishing 
complete union among the people, he procured a decree reversing the 
sentence of ostracism against hia rival Aristides, as well as against 
Cimon the son of Miltiades, and Xanthippus, head of the AIcniiBonidBe 
and father of Pericles. The whole population of Athens, except a 
few hundreds who refused to abandon the sacred shrines of the 
Acropolis, was removed hy the fleet to Salamis, jEgina, Troezen, and 
other places of refuge. The citizens capable of bearing arms took 
their places in the vessels of war; and these latter, which had 
sustained considerable damage in the fighting near Artemisium, were 
repaired and refitted, while several new ones were added to them. 
Reinforcements being tdso received from other Hellenic states, the 
tota] strength of the Greek fleet was now raised to between throe i 
and four hundred triremes. 

Marching through the deserted plain of Attica, the Persiaajl 
monarch encamped his army in the city of Athena itself, and besieged I 
the Acropolis, which was held by a small but resolute garrison. His 
fleet meanwhile, having repaired the damage sustained in battle and 
tempest, had advanced along the Attic coast, and was collected in the 
Bay of Phalerum. The Acropolis, after its few defenders had offered 
a stout resistance, was carried by escalade, the remnant of the 
garrison put to the sword, and all the buildings on the rock were 
destroyed by fire. The question now arose as to the measures next 
to be adopted Some of the generals of Xerxes were opposed to the 
idea of attacking the Greek fleet now stationed off Salamis, ui'ging 
that if the operations on land were diligently prosecuted the con- 
tingents of the various states would disperse of themselves, being 
desirous to assist in the defence of their own homes. But others were 
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in favour of fighting ; and to this opinion the king himself inclined, 
being eager to retrieve the discredit which his navy had auft'ered in 
the battles off Artemisiam. A resolution was accordingly come to 
that the Hellenic fleet should be attacked. In the meantime there 
was great diversity of feeling and opinion among the Greek com- 
manders. Most of the Peloponnesians were anxious that the fleet 
should retreat ; while, on the other hand, the Athenians, .^Eginetans, 
and Megarians, who perceived that this measure would involve their 
total ruin, vehemently ui^ed that a battle should he risked. They 
were, however, in a minority, and the last hope of retrieving the 
Athenian fortunes would have been destroyed but for the firmness 
and cunning of Themistocles. On the one hand, he declaied that if 
the policy of retreat were persisted in, the Athenians would withdraw 
altogether from the confederacy and settle in Italy ; on the other, he 
secretly sent messengers to Xerxes, warning him that the Greeks 
were intending flight, and advising him to take measures to prevent 
it. His threat to the allies induced Eurybiades, the Spartan com- 
mander of the whole armament, to decide on battle ; but it seems to 
be doubtful whether the orders of Eurybiades would have been 
obeyed, if it had not been found that the Persians had stationed 
squadrons at each exit from the strait of Salamis, so that retreat was 
no longer possible, and a conflict became inevitable. 

Its details will come under our notice when describing the island 
of Salamis, It is enough to record here that, under the very eyes 
of their king, the immense fleet of the Persians was totally defeated. 
Two hundi-ed of their ships were destroyed, and many more captured, 
along with their crews. The confidence of triumph which had in- 
spired Xerxes in consequence of the capture of Athens now gave place 
to a feeling of alarm. He began to be terrified lest his navy should 
be totally destroyed, and imagined that in such a case the Greeks 
would at once proceed to the Hellespont and destroy the gigantic 
bridge by which his army had crossed, in order to cut off" all hope of 
his return to his own dominions. Moved by such fears, Xerxes 
listened to the suggestion of bis general, Mardonius, that he should 
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return home with the bulk of his army, leaving behind three hun- 
dred thousand men, with which force Mardonius undertook to com- 
plete the conquest of Greece. After ordering what was left of his 
fleet to repair at once to the Hellespont, the Persian king retreated 
with his whole array to Thessaly, and after leaving there the troops 
to be retained by Mardoniua, withdrew with the remainder to Asia. 
The sufferings of the unwieldy host on their liomeward march 
through a country which had been utterly impoverished during 
their advance were very severe. 

The tide of Persian invasion had been effectually turned, but the 
perils and misfortunes of Athens were by no means at an end, 
Mardonius was still in Thessaly, with an army much larger than any 
that Greece could put in the field against him. During the winter 
he rested and recruited his forces, and endeavoured to create disunion 
among liis enemies by sending to the Athenians, who bad reoceupied 
theii' city, a proposal to ally themselves with the great king against 
the Peloponnesians. The invitation was promptly and resolutely 
rejected ; and the Spartans, who had sent delegates to Athens, were 
assured of the determination of the Athenians to remain true to the 
common cause, but at the same time they were reminded that it 
was their duty to render aid in resisting the renewed invasion of 
Mardoniu.s. On this point they made profuse promises, but showed 
no disposition to fulfil them, devoting their energies to the task of 
completing the fortifications which were being constructed at the 
Isthmus. 

In the spring, Mardonius again descended through Bceotia into 
Attica and reoceupied Athens, the inhabitants being withdrawn by 
their navy at his approach to their former places of refuge. The 
Persian leader again renewed his overtures to the Athenians. The.se 
were once more rejected ; but envoys were sent to Sparta to complain 
of the non-fulfilment of the promises of assistance, and to warn the 
Lacedoamonian senate that unless help were forthcoming, Athens 
would be obliged to come to terms with the enemy. The Spartans 
began to realize that in such a case the Peloponnesus would be in 



serious danger, because the Persiana and Athenians together would 
be maaters of the sea ; and therefore a strong force, the largest ever 
sent forth from Sparta on foreign service, was rapidly despatched to 
Attica. On learning of its approach, Mardonius decided to retire 
into EcBOtia, the people of which country were friendly to the 
Persian cause, and to fight out the quarrel there. The issue was the 
memorable battle of PlaUea, the story of which has already been 
told. ' On the very same day when the last remnants of the invading 
host of Xerxes were annihilated at Platiea, another crushing disaster 
befell the Persians at Mycale, on the coast of Asia Minor. Their fleet 
had retreated to that point, where, in terror of an attack from the 
victorious navy of the Greeks, the ships were drawn up on the beach 
and defended by rude fortifications, while the crews, reinforced by 
8 considerable land army, encamped in the neighbourhood. The 
Greeks, however, boldly disembarked their own seamen and troops, 
attacked the Persians, and inflicted upon them a total defeat, besides 
destroying all theii- ships. Thus ended the second and last serious 
attempt of the great oriental monarchy on the liberties of Greece. 

Once more the people of Athena returned to their city, only to 
find it desolate and in ruins; for Mardonius, before retreating into 
Bceotia, had caused almost every building to be destroyed. The 
sacred temples on the Acropolis had been reduced to ruin aft«r the 
siege of the previous year. It might truthfully have been said that 
as a city Athens had been swept out of existence ; indeed, such an 
assertion had been made during the controversies between the Greek 
commanders before the battle of Salamls as a reason for denying a 
voice or vote to the Athenian representative, Themistoclcs. Yet at 
no moment in their national history were the Athenians inspired by 
a loftier mood of patriotism, or animated by brighter hopes, than 
when they were brought back to the ashes of their fonner homes 
from the various places which had given them shelter during the 
recent exciting events. The services they had rendered to the 
cause of Greece were pre-eminent and indisputable. When submis- 
sion to the invader might have brought them security, and even 
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increase o£ teiTitoiy at the expense of jealoua rivals, they had dis- 
dainfully refused to make it. Theii- vessels constituted the larger 
pai-t of the fleet which gained the victory of Salamis ; their troops 
had fought bravely at Plafcea, and had chiefly contributed to the 
triumph at Mycale ; their leader, Themistoclea, had done more than 
any other man to appease dissensions in the HeUenic confederacy, 
and to contrive the combinations which had so effectually baffled the 
hopes of the invader. 

The genius of the same statesman continued to ^ide the 
Atlienian policy. Under his instigation it was resolved to rebuild 
the city on a gi-eatly enlarged scale, and, above all, to surround it 
by formidable fortifications ; and this work was carried forward 
witli great ardoui'. The outer wall was about sixty stadia, or seven 
miles, in its cii-cuit, and was constructed with great solidity. It 
took in a very much larger area than the old city liad occupied ; 
and, indeed, the enclosed space was never, in the times of Athens' 
greatest prosperity, wholly occupied by buildings. The magnitude 
of the operations aroused the jealousy of Sparta and some of the 
other states; and Lacedsemonian envoys cauie to Athens to urge^ 
various reasons why the city should not be re-fortified. Their J 
arguments were not likely to have much effect on the Atheniau^J 
who had just had to pay so severe a penalty for the want c£m 
adequate defences ; but Themistocles pei-ceived the expediency of 1 
temporizing till the fortifications were further advanced. He him- 
self went as the envoy of his countrymen to Sparta, and contrived, 
under various pretexts, to delay serious negotiation on the subject 
tUl he received advices that the new walls had been raised to a 
considerable height. Then he abandoned all disguise, and infonned 
the LacediBmonians that the Athenians, being quite competent to 
judge as t<i the measures necessary for their own safety, had deter- 
mined that their city should be fortified, and had carried out their m 
purpose. The Lacedsemonians, finding how completely they bad I 
been outwitted, abandoned all further remonstrance. The walls of 
Athens were completed on the scale Themistocles had recommended. 
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and the Pineus and Munycbia were also surrounded by gigantic 
fortifications — ^the walla being fourteen feet thick and of great 
heiylit — while tlie Imrboiirs were deepened, improved, and rendered 
capable of receiving the rapidly increasing navy of tlie city. 

While these works were being can-ied forward, the confederate J 
Greek fleet, under the command of Fausauia-s, the Spartan general ' 
who had headed the army which gained the victory of Platiea, was 
carrying on operations for the liberation of the Ionic islands in the 
j'Egean, and of the Greek settlements in Thrace. The success of 
these operations, to which the Athenian contingent lai-geiy con- 
tributed, led to very important consequences. Pausanias was so 
puffed up by success aa to be inspired with the criminal ambition of 
becoming, with Persian aid, the despot of all Greece. He entered 
into treasonable correspondence with the Persian king, and behaved 
with the utmost insolence to the Gi-eek allies. Receiving intelligence 
of these proceedings, the ephora summoned him home to account for 
his conduct. He took away with him the Spartan ships and troops, 
and the Athenian commanders seized the opportunity of assuming 
the command of the confederate forces. Thi.i temporary leadership 
was soon afterwai-ds converted into a more permanent arrangement, 
under whicli all the Ionic states of the Greek mainland and islands 
entered into an alliance of which Athens was the head. All the 
members of the alliance agreed to contribute a yearly payment of 
money, and many of them ships of war also, to carry out the common 
purpase of ofl'ensive and defensive hostilities against the Persians, 
A synod, composed of delegates from all the allied states, was to 
meet regularly at Delos for the general guidance of the affaira of the 
confederacy, but the active hegemony was left with Athens. Thus 
^vithin very few years after the defeat of the Persian invasion the 
Hellenic confederacy had separated into two great parts, which soon 
became actively opposed to each other — a maritime le^ue, of which 
Athens was the head, and a combination of land powers, chiefly 
Doric, under the leadership of Spai-ta. This political development 
was ultimately the source of terrible calamities to Greece; but in 
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pnxBie«I hiBk aa aeqcHbU; bat aiicetlj aA^rw&nis (471 Rc.) a 
vote of ostiadsiit was carried gainst him , and he reared to Argoe, 
where he had la^e poeseasions. Here he ranamed for ^ome rears, 
till the exposure at Sparta of the cnnusal desgos of Psnsanias. and 
the miserable death ti that celebrated g«>eiaL la hc^ rorr^sptmdence 
the lAcedstDonian authorities discoTered, or pretended to discover, 
erideoce that Th^oistodes had a goihj knowledge of his conspiracy. 
11}^^ y<r:-:f~ '.*jeT coaunonicated to the Athenians, and demanded 
that TlKmistuii^ should be tried as a traitor to the Hellenic caose. 
Kmifs wert salt both from Athais and Sparta lo Argos to arrest 
luB ; lot on receiving inte]%eDce <J their approadb he tied — first 
to CoEcvra. thence to the protecdon of Admetos, king of the 
. and finally to Ephesus, from which city, then under 
Pezskm rule, h« addressed an a{^)eal for bo^udity and |»otection 
! great kii^. Artaserxes, the sod umI soccessor (tf Xerxes, 
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reeciveil him at bis capital with great cordiality, and he acquired 
much influence over the mind of the young monarch by promising to 
contrive means fur the conquest of Greece. Wealtl) and honours 
were liberally bestowed upon hJra ; but after some years' residence in 
Persia he died, without having redeemed any of his pi-omises to the 
king. A tradition that he poisoned himself rather than take up arroa 
against his native city does not appear to rest on any historical 
foundation. 

The banishment of Themistocles left Aristides the first and most 
influential citizen of Athen.9 ; but he also died after three or four 
years' unquestioned enjoyment of power, leaving behind hira a 
reputation for spotless integrity and unselfish patriotism. The 
lea<brship of parties in the state now devolved on two men, one of 
whom achieved the highest place among Hellenic statesmen. The 
aristocratic party, which favoured alliance with Spai-ta. and was 
opposed to further concessions to the popular element, was headed by 
t'imon. the son of Miltiades — a man of great wealth (of which he 
was very lavish), and one of the ablest generals that Athens ever 
produced. Tlie democracy had for their leader Pericles, the son of 
Xanthippus, who had been foremost in the prosecution of Miltiades. 
By birth and family tradition, Pericles should have been on the side 
of the aristocracy, for he was the head of the great family of the 
Alcniiponids. But betwixt himself and Cimon there was a hereditai-y 
hostility and rivalry; and besides, his education, his sympathies, and 
his juilgment placed him on the popular side, The two leaders are 
thus contrasted by the historian whose study of the political life of 
Athens is beyond comparison the bc^t that has yet been given to the 
world — Orote ; " In taste, in talent, and in character, Cimon was 
the very opposite of Pericles : a brave and efficient commander, a 
lavish distributer, a man of convivial and amorous habits, but 
incapable of .sustained attention to business, untaught in music or 
letters, and endued with Laconian aversion to rhetoric and philosophy; 
while the ascendency of Pericles was founded on his admirable 
combination of civil qualities — probity, firmness, diligence, judgment, 
15 
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eloquence, ami power of guiding partisans. As a military commander, 
though no way deficient in personal courage, he rarely courted 
distinction, and was principally famous for his care of the lives of 
the citizens, discountenancing all rash or distant enterprises." 

For abont twenty yeai-s after the banishment of Themistocles, the 
external a^randizement of Athens, her internal political develop- 
ment in the dii-ection of genuine democracy, and the beautifying of 
the city by the noble works of architecture which have made her 
fame known and her inflaence felt throughout the civilized world, 
seemed almost to keep pace with one another, and combined within 
this short space of time to raise the small Ionic community to be 
the foremost state in Greece. It is not compatible with the design 
of this work to furnish more than an outline of her progress in the 
first two of these paths. Pericles had the discernment to perceive 
that the constitution of Cleisthenes, while a great step in the direction 
of democracy, still kept the substance of power in the hands of the 
privileged classe";. He introduced, and, after obstinate resistance from 
the oligarchic party under Cimon, succeeded in carrying, extensive 
reforms. The senate of the Areopagus, the senate of Four Hundred, 
and the individual magistrates were stripped of most of their judicial 
powers and functions, which were tran.sfeiTcd to bodies of citizens 
called dikasteries or juries, selected by lot from a body of six thousand 
citizens annually sworn to serve in that capacity. These dikasteries, 
which ordinarily numbered five hundred citizens each, tried all causes 
except charges of homicide, which were still left to the tribunal of 
the Areopagus ; and from among the six thousand dikasts thei-e were 
also .lelected a body called the nomothette, who yearly examined all 
the laws of the state, and considered any changes proposed to be 
made on them. Various other changes were made, all in the same 
direction of increasing the reality of the popular control ; .so that 
Athens under Pericles became the most literally democratic com- 
munity — that is, the most extreme example of popular self-government 
- — ^the world has ever seen. 

Contemporaneously with these great intemal developments, im- 
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porUmt external events occurred which changed the relations of 
Athena to the other atates of Greece. It has b^en seen how she 
dispossessed Sparta of the hegemony of the maritime states, and 
Vjecame the head of a new confederacy, which had its meeting-place 
in the island of Delas. For some years this confederacy prosecuted 
the war against the Persians in the islands and on the Asiatic coasts 
of the ^geaii, and also in Thi-ace, with much energy and success. 
At first the struggle was, on the part of several of the confederates, 
a question of life or death : either they must drive back the Persians, 
or they would become permanently absorbed into the empire of the 
great king. But ere long this alternative ceased to offer itself. 
There was no longer reason to apprehend Asiatic aggression ; and 
then some members of the confederacy grew weary of the burdens of 
war. Either they commuted their military service by payment of 
a money tribute — an arrangement to which the Athenians, who 
controlled the expenditui-e of the confederacy, were never averse — 
or else they endeavoured to withdraw from the league. AU attempts 
of this kind were sternly repressed, and those states which made 
them were reduced to the contlition of subject allies. Such was the 
fate of the islands of Naxos and Tliaaos; and by such means the 
confedei-acy of Delos became insensibly less and less of a reality, and 
an Athenian empire took its place. 

While Athens was thus acquiring maritime supremacy, certain 
events contributed to increase her power on the mainland. In 
4G* B.C. the city of Sparta was visited by on earthquake, which 
indicted terrible destruction, and proved so fatal to many of the 
citizens that the Messenian helots were encourogod to rise in revolt. 
After gaining some successes in the field they were defeated, but 
took refuge on the liill of Ilhome, the same natural fortress which 
had been the scene of the lost struggles of their forefathers for 
independence. The Lacediemonions, always unskilled in siege operar 
tions, were unable to subdue them, and after two or three years 
appealed for assistance to their allies, Athens among the number. 
Pericles and the popular party were indisposed to grant the osaiaU 
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once requested ; but the oligarchic faction happened at that time to 
be the stronger, chiefly through the influence of Cimon, who had 
gained some splendid victories over the Persians on the coast of 
Asia Minor, and they wei*e able to caiTy their point in the popolar 
assembly, Cimon accordingly proceeded to Sparta at the head of 
four thousand men. But the presence of so fonnidable a body of 
Athenians excited the alarm and uneasiness of the Spartans, and 
ere long they dismissed Cimon and his troops with very little cere- 
mony. Their conduct was a direct afli-ont to Athens, and it was 
keenly resented. The Athenians at once renounced all alliance with 
Sparta, and entered into friendly relations with her most inveterate 
enemy Argos. 

It happened also that the small state of Megaris, which bordered 
Attica on the west — important from its position, for it stretched 
acrass the Isthmus, commanding the passes over Mount Geraneia to 
Peloponnesus, and had port-i both on the Corinthian and Saronic 
Gulfs — at this time became an ally of Athens. The Megarians had 
had to endure certain aggiessions from Corinth, which, as a purely 
Doric state, was a firm upholder of the Spartan interest. They 
turned for protection to Athens, which gladly received tliom into 
her alliance. This led to wai- between the Athenians on the one 
side and the Corinthians and .if^ginetans on the other. Although 
at the same time the former were prosecuting military and naval 
operations on a large scale against the Persians in Cypms and Egypt 
— whither they hod sent a large fleet and a considerable army to 
aid an Egyptian revolt — they yet carried on this new war with 
amazing vigour and succi'm. They stationed a garrison in the city 
of Megara, and joined it with its port of Nissea, on the Saronic 
Gulf, by " long walls," which virtually transformed it into a mari- 
time fortress. They also landed an array in the territory of Epi- 
daurus. a city in the eastern Ai^olid, which had made common cause 
with Corinth and iEgina. This expedition was imsuccessful ; but 
at sea the Athenian navy proved far superior to the combined 
squadrons of the Corinthians and theii- allies. In two great battles 



fought off the coast of JEg'ina. the Athenians were victorious. The 
navy of jE^na was cither captured or destroyed. An Athenian 
tinny was landed on the island, and laid Riege to the capital. The 
Corinthians put forward their utmost energies to relieve their allies. 
They attacked the garrison of Megara, but were twice defeated ; antl 
after a defence protracted over nearly three years, jEgina was obliged 
to capitulate (455 B.C.). Tlie fortifications of the city were destroyed, 
and the island became a tributary and dependent ally of Atliens. 

While the siege of ^Egina had been going forward the Athenians 
had engaged in other imdertakings of great magnitude and import- 
ance, both at home and abroad. Pericles was sagacious enough to 
perceive that Sparta, so soon as her freedom of action had been 
restored by the reduction of the Messenian insurgents on Mount 
Ithome, would come to the help of Corinth, and that her military 
force might reduce Athens to the defensive. He therefore proposed 
that the works of fortification which had been executed twenty 
years earlier at the suggestion of Themistocles, should be completed 
by the construction of long walls joining the city to the fortresses 
of Piraeus and Phalenun. The work was similar in design to that 
which had recently been executed at Megara, but of much greater 
magnitude ; for whereas the walls at Megara were only a mile in 
length, those linking Athens with her ports would require to be four 
times as long. Nevertheless the project was approved by the 
people, and forthwith carried into execution. Wiiile Athens was 
thus preparing herself to resist any aggre-ssion on the land side, she 
was threatened with a serious peril. The Lacedemonians, though 
Ithome was not yet subdued, were so alarmed by the successes and 
enterprises of their great rival, that they sent a considerable army 
into Bceotia to assist Tliebes, the especial enemy of Athens, to 
recover its supremacy there. Tlie oligarchic party in Athens, though 
its leader Cimon was in exile, was still strong in numbers and 
influence, and in a mood of great discontent. The army of the 
Laceda?monians and their allies, after carrying out the ostensible 
purpose of its march into Bceotia, encamped at Tanagra on the Attic 
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frontier, in readiness to support a rising of the oligarchs at Athen% I 
which they had reason to believe was in contemplation. The peril I 
waa very real and serious, but it was averted by the vigour of the! 
democratic leaders in the city. Every man who could boar arms 
was mustered, and with the assistance of a thousand Argeiaits on 
army was formed which marched out to Tanogra and gave battle to 
the Peloponnesians. The result of the eontiict has already been ■ 
described in the previous chapter. The Athenians were worsted, I 
but the victors suffered so severely that they at once retreated across | 
the Isthmus ; and two months later a large Athenian force under ] 
Myronides entered Bceotia, conquered the Thebans in a decisive battle 1 
at (Enophyta, and made the Athenian influence predominant in all | 
the Bceotian cities. In the next year, 455 rc, not only was iEgina I 
subjugated, as we have already mentioned, but the Long Walls were 1 
completed. The Athenian admirals sailed round the Peloponnesian. | 
coasts, destroying some of the Lacedfemonion ports, and attacking I 
the city of Sicyon in the Corinthian Gulf. I 

Amid all these successes, which maile their authority supreme i 
everywhere in Greece outside Peloponnesus, the Athenians in this | 
same year, 455 B,c., sustained a severe disaster in Egypt. The 8eet | 
and army they had sent thither to aid the Egyptian insurgents | 
against the Per.'^ians, after gaining some brilliant \'ictories, were 
surrounded at Memphis, and nearly every member of the expedition ] 
perished. Three years of comparative inactivity on aU sides followed; I 
after which Athens concluded a truce of five years with all the 
Peloponnesian states, and energetically resumed hostilities againsfe | 
the great king. A large fleet and army were sent out under the \ 
command of Cimon, whose term of banishment had lieen abridged. I 
While besieging a fortress in Cypms, this distinguished general I 
received a wound from the effects of which he died. Tlie com- I 
mander who succeeded him gained a victory over the Persian fleet 1 
in Cyprian waters, but shortly afterwards peace was concluded I 
between Athens and her allies and Persia, on terms very favourable ] 
to the former. 1 



The power of Athens had now attained its higliest point. Her 
leadership of the confederacy of Delos had become changed into an 
erapii-e ; her allies liad been largely increased in number, and, will- 
ingly or unwillingly, acknowledged her complete conti-ol of their 
external policy. She was vii-tually misti-e-ss of Ba?otia, Eubcea, and 
Locris ; -^Igina hail become an Athenian posaesaion ; she held Trcezen 
in the eastern Argolid ; and her influence was greater than that of 
Sparta even in Achaia. At sea her supremacy was uncontested ; the 
whole eastern half of the Mediterranean might be described as an 
Athenian lake. But her empiru on land wa.s not destined to be of 
long continuance. The circumstances under which Boeotia shook off 
the Athenian yoke after the fatal defeat of Tolmidea by the Thebon 
exiles at Coronea (447 ac.) have been fully detailed in an earlier 
page. This calamity was followed in rapid succession by others, 
which proved that the gi-owth of Athenian power had been regarded 
with bitter dislike by moat of the Hellenes. The philo- Athenian party 
was ovei-tumed in Phocit and Locris ; revolt brake out in Euboea ; 
and, most fatal blow of all, Megaris withdrew from the Athenian alli- 
ance, and cast in her lot with the Peloponnesian powers. The Athenian 
garrison was expelled from Megara, tliough the ports of Misssa and 
Pegffi were still retained. An expedition under Pericle.") succeeded 
in completely reconquering Eutxea ; but the other disasters were not 
to be retrieved, and in 445 RC. a thirty years' truce was concluded 
with Sparta and her allies, by which Athens withdrew altogether 
from Megara and from the various places she had occupied in Pelopon- 
nesus. But though thus divested of a large part of her land empire. 
Athens was still the largest and most powerful city of Greece. The 
period of her ascendency, and the fourteen years which elapsed between 
the conclusion of the thirty years' truce and the commencement of 
the Peloponnesian war, constituted also the time of her greatest splen- 
dour as a seat of the arts and of intellectual culture; and it vt to these 
aspects of Athenian history and civilization that attention must now 
l>e directed. 




The period between the expulsion of the Plsistratids from Athens 
and the disastrous close of the PeloponnesiaJi war, which bereft her 
of all her external sovereignty, extended over little more than a 
century — fi-om 510 B.C. to 405 B.c. Within that space of time — a 
very brief episode in the life of a nation — were wrought almost all 
the achievemente in arms, in politics, in the ai-ta, in poetry and 
philoaophy, which conferred a. never-dying lustre on the Athenian 
name. The Athena of Themistoclea, Ariatidea, Periclea, and Cimon 
waa also the Athens of iEschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, and Aria- 
ti'phanes; of Anaxagoras and Socrates; of Tliucydides; of Phidias 
and the arehiteets and sculptors who under hia guidance beautified 
the city with those magnificent atructures which, even in their ruin 
and decay, are the admiration of the world. Such au efflorescence 
of almost every form of genius ia without parallel in the history of 

L mankind. It is as though all the statesmen, warriors, poets, artists, 
and thinkers who have exalted the British name had lived and 
worked in the period between the outbreak of the American revolu- 
tionary war and the present time. 
As to the condition and appearance of Athens before the Persian 
invasion in 480 B.C., we have very little trustworthy information. 
At that time there can be no doubt it was already a largo city, and 
had greatly outgrown its original site, which was the rock of the 
i 
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Aci-opnlis alone. This elevation had been almost entirely given up 
to temples and public buildings, and the dwellings of the iiihabitantti 
were huddled, in no very regular order, around ita base, and espe- 
cially in the hollow between the Acropolis and the Hill of the Museum. 
It seems to be certain that the destniction wrought fii-st by Xerxes, 
and afterwards by Mardonius, was very great. Only a few of the 
private houses were left standing, and all the edifices on tlie Acropo- 
lis were reduced to ruin. The bold and far-sighted policy of Themis- 
tocles induced the Athenians to plan the reconstmction of tlieir city 
on a very ambitiou.s scale. The outer walls, the erection of which 
was a source of such bitter mortification to the jealous Pelopon- 
nesians, took in an area so extensive that in the days of Athens' 
greatest prosperity only a small portion of it was occupied by build- 
ings. Of this space the Acropolis was as nearly as possible the 
centre. To the north and west the wall ran close to the foot of 
Blount Lycabettus, while on the other side it was earned along the 
south bank of the Ilissus. Although cpnatructed in great haste, and 
with most heterogeneous materials — for tomhston&s and the capitals 
and plinths of columns are yet discernible in the ruins of it which 
remain — the wall was very solidly built. 

In the restoration of their city the Athenians lavished their 
treasure and the genius of their architects chiefly on the Acropolis. 
The ancient Pelasgic wall by which the fortress had been surrounded 
had been left comparatively uninjured by the Persians, and on the 
northern side it still remained at the time of the Peloponnesian war. 
On the south side a new wall was built by Cimon, and bore his 
name. The only access to the rock, as before, was at its western 
extremity. Here, under the auspices of Pericles, and the active 
dii-ection of Mnesiclea, were erected the magnificent Propyliea, or 
" Entrances" — forming in themselves one of the noblest architectural 
monuments in Athens, and a fit approach to the stately shrines with 
which the Acropolis was covered. Even the ruins which now remain, 
after the lapse of more than two thousand years, attest the beauty 
and splendour of the structure. Tlie visitor still ascends the superb 
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flight of marble steps, nearly eighty feet in width, which eondacts 
him to the actual front of the Propylsea, with its six stately Doric 
columns, of which only two now retain their capitals. To the right 
of this front, on a pi-ojticting rock, rises the little temple of Nike 
Apteros, " the Wingless Victoiy," which is said to be the only pei-fect 
example of an Ionic temple in existence. The story of its preserva- 
tion from destruction is singular. It had stood uninjured till Athens 
was besieged by the Venetians, towards the close of the seventeenth 
century. The Turkish garrison, wishing to erect a battery on the 
site of the temple, pulled it down ; but they loft its fragments unin- 
jured, and after the war of Independence these fragments wei-e dis- 
covered by the Greek government, and the temple reconstructed in 
strict accordance with the original design. The dedication to " wing- 
less" Victory was intended to hnply that the goddess had taken up 
her permanent abode at Athens, and would never tly from the city — 
ao assumption which was destined to bo painfully disproved in Athe- 
nian history. The interior gf the Propyliea is in a state of greater 
ruin than the outer front. The Ionic columns of the vestibule are 
entirely overthrown, and the ground is sti"own with massive frag- 
ments of carved stone that once formed part of the stately building 
of which only the bare and shattered walls remain. To the extreme 
right of the Propylfea there formerly rose a Venetian tower, whidi 
was altogether out of occonl with the buildings adjoining ; but within 
the last few years this stnicture has very discreetly been removed. 

Once having passed the " Entrances," the visitor to the Acropolis, 
in the time immediately preceding the Peloponnesian war, would find 
himself confronted on every side by temples which, as regards beauty 
of proportion, sculpture, and architectural style, were imsurpassed in 
that day, as they have ever since remained. Immediately in front 
of him, on a massive square pedestal, rose the gigantic statue of 
Athene Promachos, the " Fighter in the Front," This statue, cost in 
bronze by Phidias, was of such immense height that it rose above 
every building on the rock. It represented the goddess, armed with 
spear and shield, keeping watch over the shrines and city of which 
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she was the tutelary deity. To the right, ajid therefore crowning 
the southern wall of the fortress, stood the marble temples of Diana 
Brauronia — so named after a small place on the east coast of Attica 
where a great festival in honour of the goddess was annually cele- 
brated — and Athene Ergone ; and in a line with these, on a huge 
platform or peribolum of massive masonry, was the glory of the 
Acropolis and of Athens — the renowned Parthenon. Any detailed 
description of a structure to which many hundreds of volumes have 
heen devoted would be superfluous and out of placa in these pages. 
It was begun in the earlier years of the administration of Pericles, 
and completed in 438 B.C. The temple was erected on the site of a 
former building bearing the same name, but on a larger and alto- 
gether gi-ander scale. The architects were Ictinus and Callicrates, 
but they carried out the designs of Phidias, who exercised a general 
superintendence, and is believed to have executed with his own hand 
many of the matchless sculptures with which the exterior was 
adorned. It was built entirely of white marble from the quaiTies of 
Pentelicus. in the purest Doric style of architecture ; and was two 
hundred and twenty-seven English feet in length, one hundred and 
one in breadth, and sixty-five in height. The oblong central build- 
ing, or cdla, was surrounded by a "peristyle" of forty-six pillars; 
at each end, inside the first row of pillars, two steps led to a higher 
platform on the same level with the cella, and on this higher eleva- 
tion was another row of six pillars, making the total number outside 
the cella fifty-eight. Within, the building was divided into two 
chambers. The larger, or eastward apartment, called the j)?x)rfomita, 
was the actual sanctuary of the goddess, containing her statue, wrought 
in ivory and gold by Phidias, and looked upon as, with the exception 
of one other work by the same artist, the finest example of statuary 
that Greece possessed. The centre of this chamber was open ; the 
roof that covered its sides was suppoi-ted by sixteen pillars. The 
smaller chamber was called the opistliodomus : it wa.9 probably used 
OS a treasury, and is supposed to have been entirely covered in, the 
roof being supported by four colossal columns. It is believed that 
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Ae waDi of Uw tavpte, vithin uhI witiuBt, «a« "A^^i*** br [muoU 
i^i. tbo^g^ tha ii iUipiU«d hj mme wntox. Bnt it is at ksst 
eettaiB that tbe mawwry above ^^jSma '^*^-*~ na awe i e j by a 
Mrits of mgnifieait acc^iti ii ei^ icpi ei enUi ig ssl^Bcts bun the Attie 
BTtboioKy. and tliat alot^ tlie top of tlte outer waB of the cdla d»a« 
ISD a biat cootahuDg a sealptmed icpuwutotiai of the Pkithetnie 
pi o wi ott. Of the outer grcNqe of sen^itiire, wbieh of coarse we3<e 
tbe ntoat caupicoooB. thone oa the east atHl west fronts at« sopposed 
to bare been bjr Fludia«*s own band, and the Gcntptores on the oella, 
which were in low relief were probably exeeated from his desgns. 

Though by no means the Ui^est^ tbe Partbenoo is miiversaDy 
admitted to ba%'e been the most beantifrt] building erer reared fay 
Hellenic genios. And in all its ealm and stately s[^endoar it oon- 
tinaed to crown tite AcropoUa, nninjured amid U>e disasters which 
crowded thick and fast upon Athens when the days of her glory 
were past It survived the Peloponnesian war, the Slacedooian 
oonqnest, the siege and capture by Sulla, the evil times of the later 
Roman empire, the vicissitudes of Uie Byzantine and Latin supremacy. 
It was spared even by the barbarism and iconocia^licism of the Turks ; 
and there is good reason to believe that almost to the close of the 
seventeenth century of our era its ext^^rior remained perfect and 
uninjured. As a recent traveller remarks, — " There are few moit) 
maddening thoughts than those inspired by the knowledge that two 
centuries ago the Parthenon was almost perfect, and has been shat- 
tered, not during the darkness of the middle ages, but in the full 
light of modem times." It was in 1C87, when the Turkish garrison 
of Alliens wait besi^ed by the Venetians under Morosini, that the 
work of destruction was wrought. At that time the Turks kept 
their principal powder-magazine in the cella of the temple, and it 
was exploded by a Venetian shell which destroyed the roof and a 
largt' pfirt. of the walls, cutting the building in two. The Venetian 
cannon-ttftUs also cruelly shattered the sculptures on the outside of 
the peristyle. Thenceforward the building was left to ruin and 
decay. The Turkish masters of Athens did nothing for its preser\-a- 
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tion, and the probability is that all the noble sculptures wonid have 
perished if Lord Elgin, when ambasHador to the Porte at the begin- 
ning of the present century, had not obtained possession of them and 
removed them to England, where, under the familiar name of " the 
Elgin Marbles," they now foim one of the chief glories of the British 
Museum. But shattered and mutilated though it be, the Parthenon 
is still beautiful, and remains the noblest extant monument of Greek 
architecture in its most perfect development. 

The eastern end of the Acropolis, beyond the Parthenon, was 
occupied by several small temples and altars to varioas deities, of 
which nothing is left but heaps of dihr'is and fragments of sculptured 
stone, bestrewing the ground in wild confusion. On the northern 
face of the rock stand the ruins of the second great edifice which in 
old days made it gloriou.^ — the Erectheum, a building of large extent 
and much splendour, which in reality consisted of three temples 
under one i^oof : that of Athene PoUas, dedicated to the goddess in 
lier capacity as protectres.s of the state; the sanctuary of Erectheus 
himself; and that of Pondrosos, a daughter of Cecrops, who was 
believed to have been regarded with special favour by Athene. 
Within the first of these temples grew the famous olive tree said to 
have been planted by the goddess. When the original Erectheum 
was burned by the Persians, the tree was also consumed by the 
flames, but the tradition ran that its chaiTed stump sent forth a new 
shoot to the height of two cubits in a single day. In the same 
shrine was the well of salt water which Poseidon was said to have 
brought forth by a stroke of his trident. The principal remains of 
the Erectheum are the eastern and southern porticoes. Of the six 
superb Ionic columns of the former, five arc still standing. In the 
latter, the place of columns is taken by the celebrated female figures 
known as the Caryatides. These are supposed to have represented 
maidens of the town of Caryes, in Peloponnesus, whose inhabitants 
were reduced to slavery after the Persian war, in pmushment for the 
medizing disposition they had shown during the struggle. The view 
from the Acropolis is still one of great beauty and variety. North- 
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ward rise the ranges of Pames and Cithifron, with the snowy peaks 
of Pamaaans towei-ing in the distant hackgi-ound. East and eoutli 
the view ia closed by the nigged slopes of Penteiicn'i and H\Tuettus ; 
westward hea the hlue and sparkling sea, with Salamis and ^Egina 
like stepping-stones betwixt Attica and Peloponnesus ; and in the 
foreground is the plain of Athens, with the buildings of the modem 
city under the shadow of the rock, and, beyond, the deep foliage of 
the olive woods. 

Just below the south-eastern face of the Acropolis are the remains 
of the Theatre of Bacchus — the arena on which, with the blue sky 
for canopy and the whole population of Athens for spectators, the 
immortal tragedies of jEschyhis, Sophocles, and Euripides, the com- 
edies of Ai'istophanes and Menander, were enacted. Many of the 
i-ows of mai'ble seats ai-e still perfect, but tlie architectui-al and sculp- 
tui-al remains probably do not date further back than the time of the 
Roman emperor Hadrian, who restored the building. Further west, 
but still on the southern slope of the Acropolis, are the ruins of tlie 
" Odeum," or place for competitions in vocal and instinmental music, 
built by Hei-odes Atticus, the celebrated Greek rhetorician, who spent 
a large part of his immense wealth in beautifying the city where he 
passed his declining years, liast of the Acropolis, between the rock 
and the channel of the Ili.'i.sus. stand the Ai'cli of Hadrian, and the 
ruins of the Temple of the Olympian Zeus. This gigantic structure 
was, as we have seen, begun by PisLstratua in the sixth century 
before Christ, but on a scale of such magnitude and splendour that 
he was unable to finish it, and it remained incomplete till the time 
of Hailrian, seven hundred years later. Compared with this temple, 
the Parthenon, so far as size was concerned, was dwarfed into insig- 
nificance. Pausanias states that its platform had a circuuifei-ence of 
neai-ly half a mile, and the number of columns is believed to have 
been one hundred and twenty-four. Of these only fourteen ai-e now 
left standing — thirteen together, and the other in solitarj' grandeur. 
AH the rest of the huge building has disappeared. South-east of the 
temple runs tlie channel — dry except in the rainy season — of the 
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Ilissus. Here, in the great days of Athens, flowed a. bright and 
beautiful stream, the banks of which were clad with groves of plane- 
trees. On its fai-ther bank stood the Lyceum, a gymnasium which, 
>vitb the beautiful gardens about it, was reared by Pisisti-atus ; and 
amidst its pleasant shades Aristotle and the peripatetic philosophers 
taught their disciples. Of the Lyceum and the plane-trees no trace 
remains ; and the waters of the lli&^us no longer flow in their accus- 
tomed bed, having been drawn ofl* at their source for the supply of 
the city. In the empty channel still rises the famous fountain of 
Callirrhoe, whence in old times the water was conveyed by nine 
pipes for the use of the Athenians ; but its flow is now very feeble. 
Between two of the low craggy bills on the farther side of the 
Ilissus is the Stadium, a natural hollow improved by art, where races 
were run and otlier athletic games and contests held. The whole of 
its extensive area was lined by Herodes Atticus with white marble 
fi-ora the quarries of Pentelicus. 

South-west of the Acropolis rises the Hill of the Miiseum ; and 
in the hollow between these two was the Agora, or market-place, 
where stood the Bouleuteiion, or Senate House, and other public 
buildings, together with three stose. or open halls, consisting of a roof 
supported by pillars, which were used as places of resort during the 
heat of the day. Here the citizens were wont to gather and discuss 
public affairs. None of these edifices seem to have had pretensions 
to architectural merit They were for use and not for show, and of 
courae no trace of them is now left. At the western extremity of 
the Agora rises, in a gentle slope, the semicircular, fiat-topped Hill 
of the Pnyx, one of the moat interesting spots in Athens, albeit 
graced by no lofty columns or beautiful sculptures. Here it was 
that the citizens were accustomed to gather in the " Ecclesia," or 
public assembly, to listen to the eloquence of Pei-icles, Cleon, Demos- 
thenes, and jEschines, and to come to decisions which materially 
influenced the fortunes of Athena, and not unfrequently of all Greece. 
A kind of platform cut out in the slope of the hill, the highest part 
of which is ascended by six and the lower part by three steps, is 
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alleged to be the Bema of the Pnyx, the tribune on which the orators 
stood when addressing the assembly. Directly opposite the Pnyi 
Hill rises the steep aod craggy Hill of the Artfipagus-^Mars" Hill — 
which gave its name to the venerable and sacred tribunal that met 
on its summit. It is now nothing more tlian a bare i-ock, 
only at iU southern extremity by a flight of steps cut in its 
tiank. 

A structure of great beauty and interest is the Theseum, 
Temple of Theseus, which stands on an elevation to the north-' 
of the Areopagus, near the road to Pineua. It is Doric in styl* 
its plan is very similar to that of the Parthenon, though in dim4 
sions it is very much inferior to that noble temple. It is in almi 
perfect preservation; its columns are uninjured, and all that 
wanting are the sculptures on the entablature, the roof having 
I'ecently reatorud in order to enable the building to be used as 
national Museum of Antiquities. The temple was erected shoi 
after 469 B.C., under the following circumstances. The old traditi< 
i-e-specting Theseus, the mythic hero of Athens, was that he died 
exile in the island of Scyros, where his bones were interred. It had 
long been the desire of the Athenians to bring the remains of the 
hero back to their city, and in 476 ac. they were especially enjoined 
to do tliis by an oracle. Scyros, however, was peopled by Dotopian 
pirates, and at first it was found impossible to obtain possession of 
the sacred relics. But in 470 B.C., Cimon, in order to punish some 
act of piracy perpetrated by the people of Scyros, invaded and 
conquered the island, expelled the inliabitants, and replaced them by 
Athenian settlers. When ho returned home in triumph, he was 
careful to bring with him the ashes of Theseu.s, which were solemnly 
interred, and the temple dedicated to the hero was built over thi 
By some scholars it is believed that the shrine occupied the site 
an earlier edifice erected by Theseus himself in honour of Hercules. 

Among other ancient buildings which Athens still lioasts, one of 
the most picturesque and interesting is the choregic monument of 
Lyaicrates, which stands in Uie '■ Street of the Tripods," and, although 
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dating liock to 355 B.C., is still in fair preservation. Ita ixLiaon 
d'itrc is thus described by Mr. E. R. Farter, in his "Tour in Greece:" 
— -" The choregia, or furnishing a chorus in the annual dramatic com- 
petitions, was one of the vaiious 'public services' that the Athenians 
delighted to impose upon their wealthier fellow -citizens. The cko- 
regus was practically manager — in so far, that is, as he was respon- 
sible for the raise en seine and appointments generally. With several 
poets contending for the tragic or comic crown, a healthy spirit of 
emulation arose ; also between the respective choregi, which spirit 
was fostei-ed by the award of a bronze tripod to the manager who 
had given the most universal satisfaction by his magnificence and 
good taste. Upon this little marble rotunda, with its Corinthian 
columns and highly decorated frieze, Lysicrates, proud of his victory, 
elevated the prize tripod." Not far from the nionument of Lysicrates 
is an imposing colonnade, with seven ornate Corinthian columns, 
known as " Hadrian's Portico," and forming all that now remains of 
a huge gymnasium, one of that emperor's many benefactions to the 
city which he loved more than Rome itself. The so-called Tower of 
the Winds, which stands adjacent to this stately ruin, in the most 
densely-built and lowest quarter of the modem town, is a small 
octagonal structure of marble, supposed to have been erected in the 
first or second century of the present era. It was in reality a 
chpmjdiu, or water-clock, indicating the time by the rise of water 
and its passage through certain channels at fixed intervals. Like 
Hadrian's Portico and the remains of the Temple of the Olympian 
Zeus, it belongs to a period separated by six hundred years from the 
time of Athenian greatness. North-west of the city stretched the 
suburb known as the Outer Ceramicus, whei-e stood the finest private 
mansions in Athens, with the monuments of distinguished citizens 
who had fallen in war ; and beyond this again was the famous 
AcaJemia, a gj-mnaaium, beautified by Cimon with plane and olive 
plantations, statues, and other works. Here Plato and his followers 
taught, and from the place received their title of the academic philo- 
sophers. 
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The Partbenon, and others of the finest baildings whidi adorned 
Ath<;nn, were built nnder the admimstrati<m of Peticles. in the interval 
beiw<:en the negotiation of the thirty yeajs' trace (445 rc.) and the 
outbreak of the Peloponnesian war (431 ac). At the beginning of 
this period, as we have seen, the power of Athens on the mainland 
had received some severe blows. She had lo8t her supremacy m 
L Bceotia, Phom, and Locris, had been expelled from M^ara, and had 
a oblij^ed to give up Uie hold she had established in Troezen and 
some plac«a in northern Peloponnesus. But her maritime strength 
and ontbority were undiminished. She was absolute mistress of the 
.^^Feon. had redoced ahnost all her allies to a condition of dep^idence, 
and was able to plant colonies in distant ro^ons both east and west 
of Greece The treasury of the confederation of Delos had los^ 
before been removed to Athene, and the expenditure of the annual 
coDtributions— which probably at times exceeded oae thousand talents. 
or X230,000, and are estimated by Grote at the normal amount of 
itix hundred talents, or about £138,000 — was kept by the Athenian 
government entirely in their own bands. Much of it, there is no 
doubt, was devoted to the great works which Pericles undertook for 
the adornment of the city ; but his financial administration was so 
good that he always had a large reserve — -amonnting, when the 
Peloponnenaa war began, to nearly a million and a half of our 
money — in the treasory. The emplojTnent of the funds of the 
confederation for the beautifying of Athens was strongly opposed by 
Uie oligarchic faction in the city, which, after the death of Cimon, 
was headed by bis relative Thucydides, who must not be confounded 
with bis illa<itriou3 namesake the historian. The disputes on thb 
mibject rose to such a height that in 443 RC- a vote of ostracism 
between Pericles and Thucydides was taken. The result was adverse 
to the latter, who went into exile, and the overthrow of the aristo- 
cmtic party was complete. Pericles became more inHuential than 
ever, and he induced the people to construct a third "Long Wall" 
intermediate between the two already standing, one of which had 
-A Athens to Pineus, and the other to Phalenim. Besides this, a 
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great arsenal and extensive new docks were constructed at Pirffius, 
and that town itself was almost entii-ely rebuilt, the streets being 
laid out with a i-egnlarity previously unknown in Greece. 

While these great entei-prises and improvements were being car- 
ried out at liome, Athens had her difficulties to contend with abroad. 
In 440 li.c, the island of Samos, the most powerful and independent 
of the Athenian allies, and the only one, save Chios and Lesbos, 
M'hich paid no tribute-money, revolted, and was joined by the colony 
of Byzantium, which the Athenians had freed from the Persian yoke 
thirty years earlier. After a severe struggle, lasting for nine months, 
the Samians were completely conquered, and had to raze their forti- 
fications, to surrender all their war-ships, and to pay the cost of the 
operations against them, which was said to have amounted to one 
thousand talents. They had sought aid from the Peloponnesion 
states in the coui-se of the struggle, but tlie request was refused, 
chieJiy through the influence of Corinth, whose representatives main- 
tained that the sanctity of the thirty years' truce ought to be upheld, 
and that Atliens had a right to coerce any revolting member of the 
confederacy of which she was the head. It was rather from fear of 
the consequences of a general war than from friendship for Athens 
that the Corinthians assumed this attitude ; for they were a maritime 
and commercial people, and knowing the great naval superiority of 
the Athenians, they were aware that in a war tliey would be .sure to 
suffer, whoever might gain. But the quarrel between Corinth and 
Corcyra, which broke out into open war in 435 B.C., and the coiirse 
of which has been fully related in the chapter on the Ionian Islands, 
changed the attitude of the Corinthians, and was one of the main 
causes of the Peloponnesian war. The Corcyreans sought the aid of 
Athens, and after much doubt and deliberation that aid was given, 
on the ground that sooner or later a struggle between the Athenian 
confederation and the states under Spartan leadership was inevitable, 
and that it would be better to have Corcyra on the aide of Athens 
than to see her fleet and resources carried over to the enemy. Cor- 
inth at once became a bitter foe of Athens, and gave proof of her 
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animosity by stirring up to revolt the town of Potida-a, a subject ally 
of Athens in the Thracian peninsula of Chalcidice. The Athenians 
despatched a large fleet and a conaiJerable army to subdue the insur- 
gent town, which was blockaded in the autumn of 432 RC, but was 
so strongly garrisoned and well provisioned that it was able to hold 
out for two years. 

The irritation between Athens and Corinth had now become so 
intense that a renewal of the struggle between the two great rival 
confederacies of Greece was inevitable. It was hastened by a decree 
passed by the Athenians against the people of Megara, prohibiting 
them from ail intercourse either with Athens or with any of her 
allies. Corinth, Megara, and jEgina now appealed to Sparta to 
declare war against the common foe, and in a memorable assembly 
held at Sparta toward the close of the year 432 rc, it was deter- 
mined that this coui-se should be adopted, although the Lacedtemonian 
king, Archidamus, strongly opposed it Before actually beginning 
the war, the Spartans sent envoys to Athens to make various 
demands, — that Pericles, a'* a representative of the AlcmjEonids, 
should be banished ; that the operations against Potidcea should be 
abandoned ; that autonomy should be restored to jEgina ; and finally, 
when all these proposals had been rejected, that Athens should 
" leave the Greeks autonomous," — in other words, abandon ail pretence 
to authority over her allies. Tliis last request was solemnly dis- 
cussed in the Athenian public assembly, and was rejected after Peri- 
cles, in a masterly oration, had pointed out that the real question 
was whether Athens would or would not submit to the imperious 
domination of Spai'ta Here negotiations ended, and immediately 
afterwards began that great struggle between the two opposite parties 
in Hellas which led to the ruin of tioth. 

The story of the Peloponne.sian war forms one of the longest and 
most melancholy chapters in the general histoiy of Greece. The 
wonderful race, who.te united strength and genius would have enabled 
them to erect a world-wide empire, wasted in cruel internecine con- 
flict their own vitality and strength. While, however, the conse- 
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quencca of the war were sufficiently disastrous for Athens, few of its 
memorable incidents occurred within the city, or even within the 
frontiers of Attica, and therefore do not call for notice in the present 
chapter. It will be enough to recapitulate the coui-se of the war in 
a few sentences. For fully sixteen years, inclusive of the curious 
half truce known as the Peace of Nicias, the advantage in the 
struggle inclined rather to Athens than to Sparta ; and this although 
in the early years she suffered ten-ihly from the ravages of pestilence, 
lost her great ruler Pericles, nud had to witness an almost annual in- 
vasion of Attica by a Pcloponnesian anay, whicli ravaged the country 
and compelled the rural population to take refuge behind the city 
walls. The Athenian fleets swept all the Grecian seas, extended the 
sway of Athens among the islands of the Archipelago and on the 
coast of Asia Minor, exercised an increasing infiuence among the 
Greek settlements in southern Italy and Sicily, and retaliated the 
Lacediemonian raids into Attica by frequent descents upon the shores 
of Peloponnesus. The Athenians also exercised a dominant influence 
in the Ionian Islands, as described in a preceding chapter, and carried 
on active military operations in Acamania, ,^tolja, and Thrace. Even 
on land they held their own for the most part, though they sustained 
some severe reverses, chiefly through the military genius of Brasidas, 
one of the greatest leaders that Sparta ever possessed. 

Had there been any Athenian possessing the patriotism and 
statesmanship of Pericles, to conduct the affairs of the commonwealth 
after the death of that eminent man, the ultimate issue of the woi' 
might have been, and probably would have been, far more favour- 
able to Athens than it actually was. But Cleon, who succeeded to 
the largest share of infiuence among the democratic party, was an 
unprincipled, venal, loud-tongued demagogue, whose strength con- 
sisted noitlier in hb talents as a stat«.sman nor in militai-y prowess, 
but in his readiness of speech and command of the arts by which a 
popular assembly is managed. Nicias, the head of the conservative 
party, was a man of great wealth, proved incorruptibility, and honestly 
desirous of serving the state without regard to his own personal 
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vdbre. These qiulities gave hiiD an endniiiig hold on the pafalis ' I 
confidence, and forced upon him responsible posts which he was not .1 
at all ambitiom to occupy ; bat tmfortonately be was wanting la ] 
force of character, and his abilities as a statesman and soldier. thoDgfa 
respectable, were not- sach as to enable him to cope either with 
the demagogic arts of Cleon, w with the difficclties which the course 
of events called npon him to face. 

In the sevenUi year of the war, the Athenians, onder Cleon and 
Demasthenes — though the real credit of the exploit belonged solely 
to the latter — gained an important advantage in the establishment 
of a fortified post at Pylos, on the Messenian coast, and the capture 
of about three hundred Spartan hc^lites, the remains of a force of 
five hundred who had been stationed on the adjoining Ldand of 
Sphacteria during operations undertaken with a view to ihe capture 
of the fort. While the Athenians held these men prisoners, tbe 
Spartans remained anxious for peace : and this desire was not abated 
by the brilliant successes which Brasidas achieved over the Athenians 
and their allies in Thrace. In the fc^Iowing year Uie Athenians 
sOiitaiDed a severe disaster at Delinm, near Tanagra, in Bceotia; 
a lar^e expeditionary force which they had landetl there with n 
view of recovering their ascendency in Boeotia was totally defeated 
by the Thebans and their tributary allies — the Athenian general, 
Hippocrates, and about a thousand hea\"j--armed troops being slain. 
This was the heaviest blow Athens had yet sustained, though the 
Bceotians did not follow up their rictory. The achievements of 
Brasidas further tended to diminish the elation with which the 
success at Sphacteria had inspired the Athenians ; and in the tenth 
year of the war the great Spartan gained another important success 
at Amphipolis, in which Cleon, who was the commander of the forces 
of Athens, perished with six hundred of his troops. But Brasidas 
was mortally wounded in the moment of triumph, and his death was 
considered to have fully counterbalanced his ^ictorj'. A few months 
afitrwar-ls f-at-j between Athens and Sparta was concluded for a 
term of fifty yi^rs. It continued nominally for about seven ; but 
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even <luring this pericul the two rival states were constantly engaged 
in hostile intrigues, in forming new alliancts against each other, and 
in taking different sides in the quarrels o£ the lesser Hellenic com- 
munities ; so that Thucydides, and most other historians after him, 
have ti-eated the period before the formal renewal of the stiiigglo as 
part of the time occupied by the wai- itself. 

It was about the time of the conclusion of the peace of Nicias 
that Alcibiades first began to play a leading pai't in public affairs at 
Athens, Of most illustrious descent. posses.sing immense wealth and 
a personal beauty exceptional even in Greece, he had been known 
for yeai-s as the most brilliant, the most audacious, and the most 
dissolute among the young men of the city. He had proved his 
courage and endurance as a soldier. He was an ardent student of 
the learning whicli the philosophers had to impart, and hod a strong 
personal attachment to Socrates, who had saved his life in battle 
when he waa a mere youth, while he had been able to return the 
obligation at the disastroa^ affair of Delium. But Athenian custom 
had hithei-to excluded him, as too young, from the field of politics, 
and he was chiefly distinguished for his escesse-s, his recklessness, his 
pride, and the splendour with which he discharged various duties of 
public i-eligious celebi'ation that were imposed upon him. His bound- 
less ambition, his capacity as a statesman and a general, his genius as 
a political intriguer, had not had an opportunity of revealing them- 
selves. When, however, the peace of Nicias was under consideration, 
Alcibiades began to be prominent in tbe public aiisenibly. His family 
connections and his natural disposition at first inclined him to the 
aristoci'atic side, and he was anxious to bo intmsted with the repre- 
sentation of Lacedtemonian interests at Atheas. But the government 
of Spaita, disti-ustmg his youth, and acquainted with his evil repu- 
tation as a devotee of pleasure, rebuffed his advances, whereupon he 
at once became their bitterest enemy. Ho t(x>k an active share in 
creating an anti-Lacediemonian party in Peloponnesus, and in foment- 
ing the long-standing jealousy of Sparta which existed at Argos. 
He was largely instrumental in organizing the Argive league against 



Spai-ta which culminated in open war. In the great battle of Man- 
tinea {418 B.C.) the LacedBemoniaiLS were completely victorious, and 
for a short time thoir influence was predominant at Argos, wher« an 
oligarchic government was set up. But a year later the democratic 
party i-ose up in revolt, overturned the ohgai-chy, and, with the aid 
of Alcibiades and the Athenian influence, resumed an attitude of 
hostility to Sparta, 

This waa the tui-ning-point of the long struggle between the two 
great states of Greece. Thus far the strength of Athens had been 
shown to be fully as great as that of Lacediemon. She had sustained 
severe reverses in the field, had been ravaged by the plague, but had 
been able to endure all these disasters and yet present an unbroken 
front to her enemies. Had her statesmen known how to husband 
her resources and make proper use of them, Spartan ascendency in 
Peloponnesus might have been overthrown in 415 B.C., as it was 
sixty-five years later by Epaminondoj^. But, in an evil hour for 
themselves, the Athenians were led to put forth their energies in a 
scene of wai-fare remote from Greece, There was dissension between 
the Dorian and the Ionic settlements in Sicily, and the latter invoked 
the aid of Athens. The project of a gi-and expedition against Syra- 
cuse was mooted, and was vehemently supported by Alcibiades. who 
hoped to be intrusted vniii the command. Nicios opposed it, but Ids 
arguments and objections were overborne in the public assembly, and 
it was resolved to send forth an immense armament, at the head of 
which were placed both Nicias and Alcibiades. 

Just as the expeditionaiy force, the most formidable which the 
Athenians had ever prepared, was on the eve of departure, there 
occurred a singular event, fruitful in calamity to the state, — the 
mutilation of the Hermie. Half statues of the god Hermes were 
widely distributed in alt the streets and public places of Athens, and 
even at the doors of private houses. They are described by Grote as 
" blocks of marble about the height of the human figure. The upper 
part was cut into a head, face, neck, and bust ; the lower part was 
left as a quadrangular pilhu', broad at the base, without arms, body. 
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or legs. The religious feelings of the Greeks considered the god to 
be planted or domiciliated wliere hia statue stood, so that the com- 
panionship, sympathy, and guardianship of Hcruies became associated 
with most of the manifestations of conjunct life at Athens, political, 
aocial, commercial, or gymnastic" On a single night in May. 415 B.C., 
nearly all these statues were mutilated. The mystery of the perpe- 
tration of this outrage has never been cleared up ; but there can be 
little doubt that it was committed by the personal enemies of Alci- 
biades, with the view of depriving him of his Sicilian command. 

The event pi-oduced an intense impression on the Athenians, shock- 
ing theii- religious sentiment in a way which cannot now be realized. 
Energetic measures were taken to discover the offenders, and in a 
public assembly Alcibiades was charged with beuig concerned in the 
crime, as well as with other insults to religion of which he was very 
probably guilty. He energetically asserted his innocence, and de- 
manded an immediate trial : but his antagonists, pereeiving that they 
could intrigue against him more effectively in Jiis absence, urged that 
he should be tried after hb return from Sicily. The expedition 
accordingly set sail ; but it had scarcely reached Sicily when a 
trireme arrived bearing a summons to Alcibiades to return and stand 
his trial for pi-ofanation of the Eleusinian mysteries. He professed 
compliance, but contrived to make his escape on the homewai-d jour- 
ney, and took refuge at Sparta, where for some years he acted as the 
inveterate and dangerous enemy of his country. Tlie loss of his 
services as a general contributed to the failure of the Sicilian expe- 
dition. Nicias's capacity for military leadership was not equal to so 
gi'oat an undertaking. After achieving some important successes, he 
was reduced to inactivity ; and though, two years afterwards, his 
force was recruited by another large armament under a much abler 
general, Demosthenes, the siege of Syi'acuse ended in the complete 
overthrow and destruction of the Athenians, scarcely one of whom 
ever returned to his country. Such of the soldiers as survived were 
reduced to slaveiy by the triumphant Syracusans, and both Nicias 
and Demosthenes were put to death. 
17 
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The consequences of this disaster for Athens were as terrible 
the annihilation of the army which Napoleon led into Russia was 
the Fii-st Empire. Her subject allies revolted ; new enemies pre- 
sented themselves in all quarters ; and Sparta, which had renewed 
formal hostilities while the result of the Sicilian expedition was 
uncertain, prosecuted them with unremitting ardour, though not wil 
undeviating success. The invasion of the Attic plain, which had 
been attempted by the Lacedfemonians for twelve yeai-s, was now 
ayain carried out, and by the advice of Alcibiades the S] 
general established a fortress at Decelea, on one of the spurs 
Mount Fames, and kept there a permanent garrison, so that 
population of Attica were obliged always to remain within the foi 
fications of the city. Even in this extremity the Athenians f 
desperately, not only for existence, but for the maintenance of 
empire. In Asia Minor they gained many successes, especially after 
Alcibiades, having aroused the suspicions of the Spai-tans, had tmce 
more thrown in hia lot with his countrymen. But the re 
the city were no longer what they had been ; internal party di 
sions rose to a greater height than had been witnessed since the 
of the Piaiatratids, and at one time the oligai-chic party succeeded 
overthrowing the constitution, and replacing it by what was knoi 
as the rule of the Four Hundred. Tliis was only able to endm-e 
a tew months, and after its downfall there was .'«>me faint revival 
the old democratic energy and spirit. The military and politit 
genius of the Spaitan Lysander, however, completed the ruin 
Athens. He enlisted the wealth and iralitical influence of Persia 
his side; deprived the Athenians of all their pos.sessions in Asia Mil 
and the .^^ean; and finally, having captin-ed the whole Athenian fli 
at the memorable battle of ^gospotami, was able to dictate his oi 
terms of peace within the city itself The Long Walls were pu 
down, the maritime supremacy of Athens was aiuiihilated, and 
emel oligai-chic sway of the Thii-ty Tyrants was set up ui 
Lacedaemonian patronage. 

From this deep declension Athens did indeed in some meai 
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The Thirty Tyrants were expelled and the democratic 
constitution was restored after two years (403 EC), by the exile 
Thrasybnlus. Ten years later, the walla of the city were rebailt 
by Cimon, the only Athenian commander who had escaped from the 
ruinous disaster at -^gospotami. In alliance with Thebes, Athens 
subsequently contributed to displace Sparta from the predominance 
she had established over Greece, but had to yield to the superior 
genius of Philip and Alexander of Macedon. The after-history of 
the city which had played so glonous a part in the time of the 
gi-eatness of Greece was, for more than two thousand years, little 
l>etter than that of a mere provincial town. It is true that Athens 
was probably the lai^cst and certainly the most famous place in the 
country ; it remained the principal seat of learning, and attracted 
many foreigners who desired to become acquainted with the Hellenic 
philosophy and culture. But Greece herself was reduced to the 
rank of a mere province, first of Macedonia, and afterwards of 
Rome. 

\\Tien Mithridates invaded Greece in 86 B.C., Athens, along with 
several other of the chief cities, declaretl in his favour, in the vain 
hope of a recovery of the national independence. When, how- 
ever, the Roman army under the terrible Sulla appeared, there was 
prompt submission, except on the part of the Athenians alone. 
CTierishing a recollection of their former achievements, they ventured 
to defy the power of Rome ; and very dearly they paid tor their 
temerity. Sulla laid siege to the city, and, after encountering an 
obstinate rcaustance, carried it by assault. He gave up the place to 
be sacked by his soldiers, and caused so wholesale a massacre of 
the inhabitants, that the race of Athenian citizens was virtually 
extirpated, and settlers had to be brought in from all parts of 
Greece, and even from more distant countries, to create a new popu- 
lation. The merciless Roman did not, however, permit any destruc- 
tion of the city. He removed some of the columns from the then 
unfinished temple of Jupiter Olj-mpus to ornament Rome, and carried 
off the whole treasure of the Parthenon, said to amount to forty talents 
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of gold aod idx htnidred of BOver ; bnt fae Bpuvd and eren proieeted 

the poblic Imildings. thuing antnent times Athens never recovered 
the blow inflicted by this catastrophe on its commeraal in)port«nc& 
Bnt it was left in possession of local freedom, with the rank of an 
city, and oontinaed to enjoy a certain share of political 
Its schools of art and philosophy also remained, and 
ita hii^toric traditions gained for it considerable favonr and indnlgence 
from some of the Roman emperors. Hadrian, especially, conferred 
apon it many benefits. He completed, as we have seen, the great 
temple of Japiter, erected many other public buildings and montunents, 
and caused to be executed other works with a view to the develop- 
ment of the material pro^rity of the city. Before his time the 
&mom4 rhetorician Herodes Atticus, so called because he was a 
native of Attica, lavished most of the immense fortune he had 
accumulated at Rome in beaotifying Athens. 

After having enjoyed immunity from the evils of war for more 
than three hundred years, Athens was subjected in 267 A,D., dunng 
the reign of the Emperor Gallienu,s, to a Gothic invasion. A body 
of the barbarians, landing suddenly at the Pineus, carried the city 
by storm before any resistance could be organized. Tlie inhabitants, 
however, did not tamely submit to the invaders. Such of them as 
could bear arms collected, under the orders of an Athenian of rank 
named Dexippus, in the plain outside the city, and with the help of 
the garrison of the Acropolis compelled the Goths to abandon it 
before they had been able to perpetrate much mischief. Under 
Constantine, and again under Julian, Athens received particular 
marks of the imperial favour, and wels a place of some local imports 
ance. In 396 A.D., during the terrible invasion of Greece by Aloric. 
the city waa occupied by hLs army, but escaped the ruin and destruc- 
tion which were everywhere else inflicted by the barbarian hosL 
Wliilo the stately temple of Ceres at Eleusis was plundered and 
destroyed, no injury was done to any public building in Athens. In 
529 A,D., the Emperor Justinian closed the schools of rhetoric and 
philosophy which had flourished ever since the time of Plato, and 



contiscatetl their endowments to his own use — a measure which Mr. 
Finlay, the historian of modem Greece, believes to have been in- 
spired by Justinian's desire to make Constantinople the centre of 
learning and culture as well as the political and commercial capital 
of his dominions. Whatever the motive which prompted this step, 
it dealt an irremediable blow to the greatness of Athens, which 
ceased to enjoy the reputation it hod held for nine hundred years 
as the centre of Hellenic enlightenment. During the first period 
of the Byzantine Empire, the city was scarcely ever heai-d of. We 
know that in the year 1019 a.d. it was visited by the warlike 
Emperor Basil II. on his return from his successful campai^pi against 
the Bulgarians, and that he was deeply impressed by the beauty of 
the site and the architectural splendours of the Acropolis — at that 
time, as they continued for nearly seven centiu-jes, unimpaired. 
Twenty years later, the Athenians rose in insurrection against the 
oppressive taxation imposed on them in the reign of the Emperor 
Michael IV., and they were subdued by the Varangians, or Saxon 
body-guard, under the command of Harold Hardrado — a fact which 
is attested by a Kunic inscription on one of the stone lions removed 
from Athens to Venice during the Venetian occupation of the city 
in the seventeenth century. 

The conquest of Constantinople by the Venetians and Crusaders 
in 1204 A.D., and the establishment of the short-lived Empire of 
Bomania, hod an important influence on the fortunes of Athena. It 
liecame the capital of a duchy, one of the fiefs which, in accordance 
with feudal custom, the emperor bestowed on the great nobles who 
hod been his fellow- leaders in the expedition. The Duchy of 
Athens included Attica and a large part of Bceotia, and was 
bestowed on a Burgunilian nobleman, Otto de la Roche, in whose 
family it remained for upwai-ds of a century. Dui'ing this period 
the conrlition of the city was comparatively one of great prosperity. 
It was large and populous; the surrounding Attic plain was well 
cultivated, and the local manufactures were considerable. The 
people were better governed and more justly treated by their dukea 
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than the subjects of most other European states. The revenue. 
though targe, was not procured by excessive taxation ; and the Court 
of Athens is said to have displayed remarkable splendour. The last 
duke of the house of De la Roche died in 1308, and was succeeded 
by hLs cousin, Walter de Erienne, a member of a brilliant but unfor- 
tunate family, of whoso disasters he was destined to experience his 
full share. Being threatened by some of the neighbouring princes, 
he engaged the .services of the celebrated Catalan Grand Company, 
and by theu- aid repelled his opponents, but subsequently quaiTcUed 
with his mercenary allies, and, mustering his forces against them, 
perished in a battle on the banks of the Cephissus, described in an 
earlier chapter. The Catalans took possession of his duchy, and 
made it over to the second son of King Frederick of Sicily ; and it 
continued an appanage of this family till it ivos annexed to the 
Ottoman Empire in 14.i6. 

Twenty years later, Athens was captured and for a short time held 
by a Venetian army, which, however, was soon afterwai-ds expelled. 
Two hundred years of undisputed Turkish supremacy followed, 
during which Athens fared better than some other of the European 
provinces of Turkey, because an Athenian favourite of one of the 
sultans had pi-ocured for her native city the privilege of being ad- 
ministered by a special officer of the royal household. In 1687. 
during the war undertaken by the Venetians with a view of re- 
covering Greece from the Turkish dominion, there occurred the 
memorable siege of Athens, which inflicted on the temples of the 
Acropolis the ruin and destmction they had escaped during the 
whole of the long period since theu- erection under Pericles. The 
Turkish garrison had retired to the Acropolis, on which the fire of 
the Venetian batteries was remoi-selessly directed. The result was 
that the Propyltea were battered into their present state of ruin ; 
while a sheU, penetrating the Parthenon, where the Tuiks had 
established their magazine, caused a tenifie explosion and wrought 
irreniei liable havoc. This melancholy catastrophe compelled tlie Turks 
to capitulate ; but the conquerors soon found Athens imtenable, and 
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abandoned it in the spring of the following year. At that time the 
city is fitated by one of the officera who took part in the expedition 
to have had about 10,000 inhabitants, who seemed to enjoy consider- 
able material prosperity. 

Fi'om this time till the beginning of the war of Independence in 
1821, the history of Athens may be said to have been an absolute 
blank. Its inhabitants, though by no means a warlike or enter- 
prising race, early joined in the revolutionary movement. In April 
1821, the small Turkish garrison retired to the Acropolis, taking 
with them eleven of the principal Cliristians as hostages. This mea- 
sure exasperated the population, who invoked the assistance of the 
hardy Albanian villagers of the Attic plain, and closely blockaded 
tlie Acrapolis. The garrison, though suffering sorely from disease 
and the defective water-supply, held out till the autumn, when they 
were relieved and reinforced by the Turkish pasha Omer VrionL 
In the course of the following summer, however, they were obliged 
tti capitulate, on a promise of being conveyed in safety to Asia 
Minor ; but more than four hundred of them were massacred in 
violation of this pledge, and the rest were saved only by the inter- 
vention of the crews of some French war-vessels which entered the 
harbour. In 182G, Reshod Pasha, having overrun Boeotia, laid 
siege to Athens. Frequent attempts were mmie by the Greek 
National Government to drive off the Turks ; but they were ill- 
conceived, and for the most part feebly executed, and after the 
disastrous battle of Phalenun, on the 6th of May 1827, in which 
fifteen hundred Greeks were slain, the defenders of the Acropolis 
were obliged to capitulate ; and the Ottomans observed the conditions 
of the surrender more faithfully than the Christians had done five 
years before, for the garrison, their women and children, were 
allowed to i-etire unharmed, and even retaining their arras and 
baggage. When at last the inter\'eDtion of the European powers 
secured the independence of Greece, Athens naturaUy became the 
capital of the new kingdom. Under the wi-etched misgovemraent of 
King Otho it made but little progress either in wealth or population, 
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though it attained a certain measure o£ importance as the seat of 
government. The revolution of 18C2, which expelled Otho from the 
throne, if it did not begin at Athens, was really accomplished there. 
Under the present king, the city has attained a greater degree of 
prosperity, and attracted a larger number of inhabitants, probably, 
than it has ever possessed since the days of Pericles. But it is still 
chiefly interesting to foreigners from the number and splendour of 
the architectural remains which attest its former magnificence. 

It has already been remarked that the history of Attica is almost 
wholly merged in that of Athens. The country contained no other 
town of impoi-tance besides its chief city ; and though some memor- 
able events occurred within its limits, they owed their interest then, 
as they do still, to their bearing on the fortunes of Athens, whose 
political supremacy over the other communities of Attica was estab- 
ILshed in the pre-historic period. Nevertheless, there are many 
places in the neighbourhood of Athens which possess grand and 
venerable historical associations. Amongst the.se, the first which 
deserves mention is Sal amis, the irregularly-shaped island which 
forms a natural breakwater to the whole north-west coast of Attica. 
The island itself lias no great pretensions to natural beauty. Ita 
surface is hilly, clad partly in wood, with here and there scattered 
cottages and vineyards. In the Homeric times it was an independent 
state, and sent to the siege of Troy one of the greatest of the 
Hellenic heroes — Ajax, the son of Telamon. Its independence 
continued till about 620 B.C., when the possession of it became a 
subject of contention between Athens and Megara. After a severe 
struggle it fell into the hands of the Megarians, wliile the Athenians 
imposed the penalty of death on any citizen who should even dare to 
propose any attempt to recover it. How the patriotic Solon ventured 
to disregard this poor-spirited injunction, stirred up his fellow- 
citizens to another effort, and himself commanded the espedition 
which finally added Salamis to the Athenian dominions, has 
already been recorded. The island continued to belong to Athens 
till the downfall of Hellenic independence ; and at one crisis in the 
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history of the city — that of the Persian invasion — it proved of 
inestimable value, for it harboured nearly the whole of the Athenian 
population when they sought refuge from the invading liost of 
Xerxea. 

The strait or roadstead between Salamis and the mainland was 
the scene of one of the most decisive battles of ancient history. 
There, on a September day in 480 B.C., gathered the Hellenic tlL-et, 
which had retreated to this shelter after the great fight of Arte- 
misium. It consisted of upwards of three hundred vessels, the 
greater part contributed by Athens, though Corinth, M^a&, Megaris, 
Sparta, and other states had sent small contingents. This fieet was 
manned by several thousands of the bravest warriors and most 
expert seamen in Greece, and headed by some o£ the ablest eom- 
inanders ; but amongst these there prevailed wide diflei-ence of 
opinion, and even discouragement. The Persian Beet, reciniited to 
upwards of a thousand vessels after the disastrous day of Arte- 
misium, was near at hand ; it had mustered in the Bay of Phalerum, 
awaiting the orders of the great king. The Pei-sian army, like a 
swarm of locusts, had overrun all Attica. It had given Athens, and 
even the sacred buildings of the Acropolis, to the flames ; and 
Xerxes was now taking counsel with his chief lieutenants as to the 
measures to be adopted against the Hellenic fleet. Many of the 
Greek commanders dreaded the prospect of staking the fortunes of 
their country on a conflict with an enemy so enormously superior in 
number ; and it had even been decided, by a majority of votes, to 
withdraw to the Isthmus of Corinth, when the energetic remon- 
strances of Themistocles, aided by a daring stratagem to which he 
had recourse, led to a reversal of the decision. He sent a messenger 
secretly to Xerxes, telling liim that the Greeks were disunited among 
themselves, and meditated flight ; and that on opportunity oft^ered 
of effecting then- complete destruction by closing both entrances of 
the strait and making a vigorous attack. Xerxes had already 
determined to force on an action, and this message confirmed him in 
his resolve. A squadron of his fleet was brought along the Attic 
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pfiTsiaiM fine ■droooed and made the atta^ ; nor woe they wanting 
in cMinf^ thrco^Knit the engagement. Bat their v^ry nomber 
oontribat«d to their defeat : tbey were so closely crowded together 
tliat they eould not mancenvre , tbey were unable either to chai^ 
efTectively the Hhips of the GreelLs, or to elnde the advance of the 
latt«r. They soon became involved in inextricable ooofosion, amid 
whinh the Hellenic veasels wrought terrible havoc, rtmning down 
their opponent* and slaoghteriug the crews almost without resistance. 
In the c^uFHe of a few hoars, the great Persian armament was driven 
into ignoiiiinioas rout. Two hundred vessels were sunk, and many 
others capturwJ with all on board ; and all this with the loss of only 
forty of tlio Gri-ck triremes. Even after such a disaster, the Persians 
were numerically far stronger than their antagonists ; but Xerxes, 
who hafl witnessed their overthrow with parosysma of rage and 
Mliaine, was struck with panic terror. He feared lest Iiis oivn retreat 
from Kuriipc Hhould lie cut off, and therefore issued peremptory orders 
ti) IiiM naval commanders to hasten to the Hellespont to protect the 
liridt;<! by which lii.s army had crossed. He himself, with the bulk 
(if IiiN forein, Hoon aftorward.s withdrew from Greece, which was thus 
wivi'd fiYiiii ruin by those few hours of fierce and disorderly conflict 
in tlie r'Kid.Htead of yalami.s. The place where the yi'eat king sat to 
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witness the overthrow of his dream of European conquest is still 
pointed out on the shore, mid-way between Athens and Eleusia. 

Tliis last-mentioned place naturally comes next under notice in a 
sur\-ey of the historic sites of Attica. As a city, it vied in antiquity 
with Athens itself ; and in the mj-thic times was said to liave been 
independent, and to have been conquered by the Athenians under 
Erecbtheus. Its importance in historic times was derived from the 
fact that the hill on which it stood was crowned by the most splendid 
and famous temple and shrine to Deineter, or Ceres, which the world 
contained ; and there, in the August of every year, the AtheniEins 
celebrated with great pomp and festivity the Eleusinian mysteries, 
the most important event in their religious ritual. The legend of 
the founding of the temple and the holding of the festival is one of 
the most ancient in the Greek mythology. The story nma that 
when Demeter, after the rape of her daughter Pei-sephone by Hades 
(Pluto), was wandering over the «arth disconsolate for the loss of her 
child, she took refuge at Eleusis in the guise of an old woman, took 
service as a nurse in the family of the local chief Celeus, and was 
entrusted with the special charge of hb infant son Demophoon. 
Under this divine care Demophoon throve marvellously. Demeter 
gave him no mortal food, but anointed him daily with ambrosia, and 
was accustomed at night to plunge him into a fire, with the purpose 
of destroying all in him that was mortal. Unluckily, Metaneira, the 
mother of the cliild, took occasion to watch the doings of the stranger, 
and very naturally shrieked with terror when she saw her son in 
the midst of the flames. Then Demeter, indignant at having been 
observed, abandoned her disguise, and appeared in all her natural 
majesty to the astoni.shed Metaneiro. She warned her that, through 
her ill-judged interference, Demophoon had been deprived of the 
immortality he would othen^'Lse have enjoyed ; but added, that as he 
had received the care of a goddess he should always be honoured. 
She likewise directed that the people of EleusLs should forthwith 
I'eor a temple in her honour, and there celebrate rites according to 
her direction. These orders were promptly obeyed, and Demeter 
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took up her abode in the temple, still pining for the loss of Per- 
sephone, anil refusing her aid to mortals in the growth and ripening 
of the fruits of the earth. The entreaties of Zeus and the propi- 
tiatory services offered in her lionour at last subdued her wrath, and 
she returned to Olympus, first appointing Celeua the priest of her 
shrine, and directing that mysteries should be celebrated there twice 
a year — the lesser ones in February in honour of Persephone, who at 
that time, when the seed was sown, was compelled yearly to quit her 
mother and return to her husliand in tiie infernal regions ; and the 
greater ones in August, in commemoration of Demeter herself. 

Such was the mj-thic origin of the festival which was observed 
at the stately temple of Eleusia from the earliest times of which we 
have historic record till, in 39G A.D., the hordes of the Goth Alai-ic 
destroyed the fane and carried off its treasures, or such of them as 
the rapacity of foreign rulers had respected during the previous six 
centuries. For more than a thousand years a ^tplendid procession set 
out every August from Athens, on the day appointed for the celel 
tion of the mysteries, and proceeded along the beautiful road whi 
led to Eleusis. In thb procession all the prominent citizens, 
many thousands of the lower class population, took part ; and the 
singing of hjiuns in honour of the goddess, and of Bacchus, whose 
worship on this occasion was blended with hers, was interspersed 
with obser^-ances of a less religious kind. The festival lasted for six 
days, the last two being chiefly occupied by the mystic rites wi( 
the temple, respecting which so close a secrecy was observed 
certain knowledge respecting their nature has been handed down 
modem times. 

The reverence with wliich the Athenians regarded the 
mysteries may be inferred fi-om the fact that it was the chai^ of 
having profaned them which caused the exile of Alcibiades, and 
was largely instrumental, therefore, in the ruin of Athens hi 
deprived at a critical moment of the services of her greatest 
The festival became the most importAut part of the Athenia 
from the time when Elewds wu incorporated in her 
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and iti obaervancu was omitted only when the city was under the 
severest stres-s of war. Even during the years when a Spartan 
force garrisoned Decclea, and dotninated the Attic plain, the rites 
were kept up, the worshippers heing conveyed fi-om Athens to 
Eleusia by sea ; and after Alcibiadea' return from his first exile, he 
added greatly to his popularity by conducting the procession once 
more along the accustomed road, which was known as the Sacred 
Way. During the dark days that followed the close of the Pelopon- 
nesian wai', Eleusis became the refuge of the Tliirty Tyrants, having 
been reconstructed into an independent community as one of the terms 
of the humiliating peace to which Athens had to submit ; but they 
were speedily expelled from this refuge, and Eleusis was once more 
united to the city. Few traces of the ancient temple, which was one 
of the largest in Greece, now remain, and the place itself has shrunk 
to the dimensions of a small hamlet ; but it is still beautiful, and the 
view from the hill over the gulf below, the strait in which the great 
armament of Xerxes was overthrown, and the oppasite shores of 
Salamis, is one of the loveliest in Greece. For a considerable distance 
oxitside Athens, the sides of the Sacred Way are lined with tombs, 
among which there are many interesting monuments, and some reliefs 
of remarkable beauty of execution. 

Though it is only eleven miles distant from Athens, Eleusis is 
not far from the western frontier of ancient Attica. Northward, the 
ranges of Cithipron and Parnes constitute a natural barrier between 
the Attic plain and that of Bojotia. In the north-west angle of Attica, 
on the southern slope of Citha;ron, stand the still extensive ruins of 
the fortress of Eleutherffi, a place which in early times was under 
Thebaa supremacy, but subsequently, by the free choice of its 
citizens, became an ally of Athens, The fortifications are yet in a 
state of wonderful preservation, though they have been standing 
between two and three thousand years. A recent traveller observes 
that " the northern wall is almost entire, its beautifully fitted stones 
presenting a surface as smooth and clean cut as though it had been 
erected yesterday. Along this side are five towers in a state of good 
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I at tbe fool of Honnt I'stnes, stand some niins which mark the site 
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end of ttie war, ravaged and dominated the Attic plain, and proved «' 

terrible thorn in the side (d tbe Athenians. 

On its eastern side it overlooks tbe little plain of Marathon, the 
spot in ol! Attica which, next to Athens itself, is invested with the 
most aacred and inspiring historical memories; for here it was that! 
the genius of Miltiades and the conrage of his Uttle army of Atheni-' 
ann and Plateeans beat back the tide of the first Persian invasion, in 
4 [to B.C. The great host of Darios, under Datis and Artapheme^ 
had landed at Marathon, flushed with their recent victories in Eubcea. 
and never dreaming that they would encounter serious resistance on 
their march to Athens. With them was Hippias, the banished Pi^i- 
tratid, who remembered how easily his father had advanced to the 
city by the same road forty-seven years before, overthrowing the 
opposing army of the Eupatrids on the waj-. As to the actual strength 
of the Persiiin army there is no ccrtnin knowledge, but it must have 

gl at lea.st one hundred thousand men, and is believed by 
ters to have been even larger. It was drawn up along the 
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shore, while close to the beach were anchored the war-shipa and 
transports of the invaders. Confronting this formidable array was 
the force of tlie Athenians, who did not exceed in number eleven 
thousand heavy-armed men. They were ranged in a long line under 
the shadow of Pentelicus and Parnes, their Hanks protected from the 
Persian cavalry by the hills on either side. The centre was weak ; 
while the two wings were in stronger and deeper order. The Per- 
sians, on the contrary, were strongest in the centre, where their best 
troops were stationed. 

The moment that the signal for battle was given, Miltiades 
caused his men to advance at a nm across the mile of level ground 
which separated them from the enemy. The troops of Darius, who 
had never yet experienced defeat, thought that the Greeks were 
insane, and were rushing to certain destruction ; but when the two 
armies come into collision, they soon had reason to change their 
opinion. The Persian centre, indeed, stood firm, and repelled the 
Athenian attack, and here for some time the tighting was severe; 
but the two wings were speedily broken and driven in hopeless 
rout to the beach, and the victorious Athenians turned and assailed 
the main body of the enemy in the rear. Then the Persians broke 
and Jied to their ships, numbers of them being remorselessly cut 
down in the pursuit. They succeeded in repelling the attacks of 
the Greeks on their vessels, and etfecting a safe re -embarkation, with 
the loss of only seven triremes ; but between six and seven thousand 
of the best soldiers of Persia were left dead upon the field, and all the 
rich .spoils of their camp fell into the hands of the victors, whose loss 
amounted only to one himdred and ninety-two. The Athenian dead 
were interred, with solemn rites, on the field, and a tumulus was 
erected over their remains. The tumulus is there still, though the 
memorial piJlars placed upon it, with the names of the lionoured 
dead, have long since disappeared- The plain of Marathon, in all ita 
essential features, wears the same aspect as on that eventful day — a 
level, treeless flat, bounded at either extremity by a marsh. Desolate 
though it be, and chiefly memorable in modem times as the scene of 
IS 
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Lptare Lj Gre^k bsnilits of a party of KngliA toariBta, of wban 
were cruelly roonlered \sy their c^tors, it is one <tS tiie moit 
led if)Ota in Greece, or to the whole world. There for tbe fin( 
e was revealed tbe mperiority of European valoar and discq^iDB 
bo warriors of tbe Eaat ; there the liberty and civilizatioii of 
I were preserved firom being overrun by the deluge of Agnatic 
istD and barbarism. 
The plain of Marathon is separated from that of Athens by the 
' ridge of Mount Pentelicus, famoua of old for the quarries from wUd 
were drawn the prodigious masijes of white marble employed in the 
templeii and other public buildings of Athens. The qtiarries still 
remain, and there are abundant traces of the operation's of tfa« 
ancient workmen. Three miles south of Athens rises another elerv- 
tion. Mount Hymettus, the commencement of a range irhich mns 
down the whole length of southern Attica, and terminates in Motmt 
LAurinm and in the promontory of Sunlum, now named Cape 
Colonna. Hymettus, like Pentelicus, yielded of old large supplies of 
beautiful marble, and wa.t also ct^lebrated for tbe honey obtained from 
the wild bees which frequented its hroom-clad sides. At Laurium 
were the famoa% silver mines from which, duiing tbe centuries of 
their greatness, the Athenians extracted immense stores of the 
precious metal, and which, after having been for a long time aban- 
doned, have again begun to be worked during the past thirty years. 
On the promontory of Sunium stood a noble temple to Minerva. 
Built on a high elevation, this tetnplc was visible far out at sea, and 
for that reason was dear to the hearts of Athenian seamen returning 
homeward from distant voyages. Its ruins, consisting chiefiy of a 
number of stately columns, fifteen in all, with the remains of a 
massive platform of masonry, are among the most beautiful in Greece. 
But the country in their vicinity is wild and barren, and very 
Hparsely inhabited ; and an excursion from Athens to the temple] 
Buniiim, except by aea, is not an easy undertaking. 
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Before turning our attention to the region lying west of Attica on 
the mainland of Greece, it may be as well to describe the appearance 
and outline the history of jEgina. This island, which rises in the 
Saronic Gulf, midway between Attica and the opposite shore of the 
Argolid, is a conspicuous feature in the seawoid view from the 
Acropolis of Athens. Moreover, its history is intimately intermixed 
with that of the Athenians, of whose empire it at one time formed 
a part ; and in the political and sesthetic annals of ancient Hellas 
it figures with a prominence altogether out of proportion to its 
insignificant area. The island is tiiangular in form, and its greatest 
length is only nine miles, with an average breadth of five. The 
surface is irregular and vaiied in character ; some portions of it are 
level, with a fertile and well-cultivated soil, while elsewhere the 
island bears evident traces of having been the scene of violent vol- 
canic eruptions, the surface being piled with volcanic rocks of wild 
and barren a^ect. At the southern comer of the island rises a 
conical hill of considerable elevation, which is visible from all parts 
of the Saronic Gulf and from the adjacent mainland on both sides. 
The present population of .^Egina does not exceed six thousand ; but 
in the earlier days of Greece, the island was the seat of a rich 
commerce, and was one of the most powerful maritime states of 
Hellas. 

According to Greek legends, .^Egina was originally named (Enopia; 
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of a«krvjwle*iiym«it. -rrectcd on th.i hill a spEen-iid temple lo Zeus 
Panh':ilftnwin, where for manj centuries otlan-MLi were otfere^i and 
wiT^?iip fiftid to the god The fame of the temple wa^ great and as 
nt> tra/^en '>f it are now to lie foand on the hill, some antiqo&rians. nn- 
williri({ U> fjeiieve in iM total disappearance, have maintained that the 
^jil'Ti'li'I mia* of ani'/ther temple, hereafter to be mentioned, are those 
of the Hhrine of Zisnn Panhellenion ; bnt the eridence. mythic, historic. 
o.ri'1 arf4i»iolrvgieal, is altogether nnfavonrable to this theory. 

fitun'mn iv<fm the regi<->n of myth to that of history, it is believed 
that. /Ktfina wwt first c»lonized by Achaeana, but that the original 
»et,tler^ were exp*;Ilfid by Dorian-s from the city of Epidaurus in the 
Artf'ili'J, with which place it was for .some time closely connected, 
hi til'' MJxth wntiiry nc. ^^dna had grown to be one of the richest 
ftti'i moil jKiwerful of the Dorian comrannities. The chief town. 
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bearing the same name as the i^^lond, was large and populous. Iti 
splendid harbour, facing the Peloponnesian coast, made it the seat of 
an extensive commerce, and, with the exception perhaps of Corinth, 
it was the leading maritime state of Greece. Its government was 
purely oligarchic, and this circumstance, together with jealousy of 
the growing naval power of Athens, led the jEginetans to turn a 
favouring ear to a request for aid addressed to them by the Thebans, 
when the latter, in 508 B.C., were carrying on war with the Athenian 
democracy under Cleisthenes. According to Herodotus, however, 
there had been an earlier quarrel between Athens and ./Egina, arising 
out of a religious tlispute. It is certain that when the Thebon 
embassy arrived, Athens and jEgina were at peace ; nevertheless, the 
vEginetans did not hesitate to comply with the request for aid, and 
employed their fleet in ravaging the Attic coast. The step was one 
that ultimately cost thera dear. At that time the Athenians had no 
means of adequate retaliation, and the war draped on for many 
years without any important event on either side ; but it irabittered 
the feeling between the two communities, and when, in 491 B.C., 
Darius was preparing for the invasion of Greece, and sent heralds to 
all the Hellenic states demanding earth and water as tokens of sub- 
mission, .^£gina and Thebes, prompted by their hatred of Athens, 
were among the few powers which complied with the insolent 
demand. The Athenians forthwith denounced the conduct of the 
j^lginetans as an act of treason Xci Hellas, and called upon Sparta, at 
that time the recognized head of Greece, to punish it. Accordingly 
the Spartan king Cleomenes went to Mgvati, and caused ten of the 
principal inhabitants of the island to be sent to Athens as hostages 
against any act of hostility on the part of .lEgina. 

After the defeat of the Peraian invasion, the jflginetans de- 
manded the restoration of the liostages, and they were supported in 
this demand by Leotychides, who had been Cleomene.s' collea^e in 
the kingship of Sparta, and had joined him in the measures which 
led to the hostages being taken. The Athenians, however, refused to 
give up their prisoners, and in consequence another war broke out 
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between the two states. A banished citizen of ^gina, named 
Nicodi-oinus, determined to attempt a revolt against the oligai-ehic 
government of the island, and ai'ranged that the rising should be 
supported by an expeditionary force from Athens. But the assist- 
ance did not arrive at the appointed time, Nicodromiis was defeated, 
escaped with difficulty, and seven hundred of his followers wei-e 
captured and put to death. The day after this tragedy had been 
enacted, an Athenian fleet of seventy triremes approached the island, 
defeated the j^^metan fleet, and effected a landing. They gained 
some advantages over the forces of ^gina, though the latter were 
aided by a thousand volunteers from Argos; but they were unable to 
capture the city, and eventually withdrew from the island. 

The war took the form of isolated expeditions and attacks on the 
one side and the other, and so continued until the common peril of 
Oreccc from the invasion of Xerxes led to a temporary reconciliation 
between the two states. In the great struggle of 480 B.C., the 
vliginetans fought zealously in the cause of Greece against Persia. 
Thirty of their ships took part in the battle of Salamis. and rendered 
distinguished service. Moreover, the islanders received and hospitably 
treated thoae of the inhabitants of Athens who took refuge with 
them when Xerxes, and afterwards Mardonius, occupied the city. In 
the spring of 479 B.C., the Hellenic fleet mastered at jtlgina to 
prosecute the war against Persia. Twenty years later, however, the 
old feud between Athens and ^gina broke out again. The latter, 
incited, no doubt, by jealousy and fear of the growing naval strength 
of the Athenians, took the side of Corinth in the war which followed 
the accession of Megara to the Athenian alliance. Between the fleets 
of ^Egina, Corinth, and Epidaurus on the one side, and of Athens and 
her allies on the other, a great battle was fought ofi" the harbour of 
.j^ilgina. The Athenians were completely victorious, and the maritime 
power' of the .^Eginetans was destroyed at a blow. Seventy of their 
ships were captured by the victors, who forthwith landed on the 
island, and closely besieged the capita], which they also blockaded by 
sea. After holding out for three years, the .^Eginetans were obliged 



to surrender. The fortifications of theii- city were destroyed. They 
liad to yield all their remaining ships o£ war, and became dependent 
allies of Athens, paying on annual tribute. 

In this condition ^Egina remained till the beginning of the 
Peloponnesion war. Her glory as an independent and powerful state 
had for over departed, but she was destined to endure yet greater 
calamities. When the war broke out in 431 &c„ the Athenians 
deemed it desirable that an island so near their own coast should 
be inhabited by their own citizens. They therefore expelled the 
wliole Dorian population of ^gina, who were put on board ship 
and landed on the coast of Peloponnesus, where the Spartans settled 
them at Thyrea, a maritime district near the frontier of Ai-gos; and 
Athenian citizens peopled ^gina in their room. But in the eighth 
year of the war, Nicias, returning from the expedition in which he 
had captured the island of Cythaera, put in at Thyrea, attacked and 
took the town, and conveyed all its jEginetan inliabitants as prisoners 
to Athens, where they were cruelly put to death, according to the 
savage customs of Hellenic warfare at that period. After the close 
of the Peloponnesian war, Lysander nominally restored the inde- 
pendence of .^gina, collecting such of the foimer inhabitants, or of 
their descendants, as he could find in all parts of Greece ; but they 
were placed under a Spartan governor, and the island virtually 
formed a part of the Lacediemonian dominions. It recovered some- 
thing of its former prosperity ; and in 388 B.C., in the war which was 
ended by the peace of Antalcidas, the jEginetan privateers inflicted 
considerable mischief on the Athenian shipping, while the enterpria- 
ing Spartan admiral, Teleutias. conducted from the island a daring 
e.xpedition which made a night attack on the Pineus, entered the 
harbour, and captured or destroyed many vessels. 

After this period, jEgina never again figured in ancient history. 
During the Middle Ages it fell into the hands of the Venetians, under 
whose rule it flourished till, in 1537, the famous Turkish admiral, 
Barbarossa, attacked it, stormed the citadel, ravaged the whole island, 
massacred all males capable of bearing arms, and carried off six thou- 



sand young women and chilJren into slavery. So terribly complete 
was the havoc he wrought that for some time M^na, remained ab- 
solutely uninhabited. It was subsequently resettled hy Albanian 
peasants ; and in the war between Turkey and Venice, towards the 
close of the seventeenth century, the Venetians recovered pa^isession 
of the island, which, however, they were obliged again to surrender 
in 1718. .iEgina temporarily became the seat of the national Greek i 
Government in 1826, and this circumstance led to a revival of itaA 
commercial and political importance, which, however, soon disappeared I 
again after Athens had become the capital of the new kingdoi 
Under Capodistrias a huge orphan asylum for the children of Greek 
patriots, and a public school, were established in the island, but soon 
fell into the state of decay which seems to be the inevitable doom of 
so many of the iiistitutions of modem Greece. 

Mgina. now retains few traces of its ancient gi-eatness. The city - j 
which, two thousand four hundred years ago, sent forth fleets that 
dominated the .iEgean Sea, has shrunk to the dimensions of a small 
village. The moles which formed the harbour still exist, witli the 
foundations of docks and basins for the ehippuig. Near by is th« i 
ruined platform of a temple which must have been of considerable 
size. Of its superstructure all that is now left is a single broken 
column, the ruins having supplied the inhabitants of the modem 
town for a long time past with materials for the construction of 
public and private buildings. Of the great temple of Zeus Pan- 
hellenion on the mountain in the south comer of the island not even 
the foundation now remains ; but in the eastern angle there still 
exists a ruin of great beauty and importance, which, indeed, con- 
stitutes the only inducement to the modem traveller to visit ^Egina. 
This is the famous temple of Minerva, standing on a lonely and 
elevated site from which there is a magnificent view of the Attic 
coa-st. with the Acropolis of Athens standing out like a white spot 
against the dark background of Cithferon and Fames. The platform 
of the temple, of mas.sive ma.sonry, but much broken and covered 
with debris, is two hundred and twenty-seven feet long by one 
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hundreil and thirty feet wide. Upon it there are still standing 
twenty-two stately Doric columna, having a height, including the cap- 
itals, of about seventeen feet, and supporting a massive entablature. 
One end of the colonnade is still perfect; the remaining columns 
form detached portions of the two aides. Of the temple they en- 
closed, which was about one hundi-ed feet long by forty-eight feet 
wide, nothing but heaps of chiselled stone is left. The .sculptures 
which once adorned its eastern and western pediments, and which 
in 1811 were placed in the Museum of Munich, possess peculiar 
interest as examples of the advance made at a comparatively early 
date by the .iEginetana in the art of sculpture. Inferior though they 
be to the noble reliefs which graced the Parthenon, especially in the 
matter of facial expression, the figures pos.sess remarkable vigour, 
and display close attention on the part of the sculptors to anatomical 
detail.'*. 

Returning to the mainland, the state which was situated next to 
ancient Attica on the west, separated from it by an artificial and 
ill-defined frontier, was Megaria, which occupied the north-eastern 
portion of the peninsula connecting Peloponnesus with continental 
Greece. Geogi-aphically, Megaria was in reality a part of Attica, of 
which in very ancient times it formed one of the political divisions, 
its aboriginal Lelege inhabitants having been expelled by the Ionic 
settlers who peopled Attica. But the Dorians, either at or shortly 
after their invasion of Peloponnesus, conquered the country, and 
during the historic period it always ranked as a Dorian state. Its 
territory was exceedingly small, scarcely exceeding one hundred and 
forty square miles — a less area, that is to say, than that of the 
smallest county in England. But its position was one of great 
importance and advantage, for it stretched across from the Corinthian 
to the Saronic Gulf, and possessed a port on either sea. besides com- 
manding the three passes into Peloponnesas. The country, though 
by no means a flat, is comparatively low-lying, being something in 
the character of a valley between the huge bulk of Mount Geraneia 
on the south and an offshoot from the Cithseron range on the north. 
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The capital, Megara, of which scarcely a trace now remains, was 
built on and between two hills which rise out of the plain about a 
mile from the Saronic Gulf. On that side it had the port of Ni 
on the Corinthian Gulf, the harbour of Pagie. In the early hustoric 
times, Megara was a city of considerable wealth and population, 
was able to establish colonies in countries so remote as Sicily, 
in Solon'a day it was able to eonte.st fiercely with Athens 
possession of Salamia. As Athens and Corinth gi-ew in power, how- 
ever, the prosperity and external influence of Megara declined 
tween these two great rivals it was ovei-shadowed, and suffered much 
and often during then- quarrels. From about 630 to 600 B.c. the 
city and state were ruled by a " tyrant " named Thea^enes, who had 
obtained power by heading a popular movement against the oligarchy : 
but he was ultimately expelled by a counter-revolution Elarly in 
the sixth centuiy before Christ, a struggle, already referred to, which 
had long been going on between the Megarians and the Athenians] 
for the island of Salamis was decided, by the generalship of Solon,; 
in favour of the latter ; but the Megarians made repeated efforts to 
reconquer the island, and eventually the claims of the two cities werd^ 
refeiTed to the arbitration of the Spartans, who, after inve£;tigati< 
declai-ed that that of the Athenians was the stronger. 

The ili-feeling between the two states arising from this dispul 
heightened probably by the tradition that Megaris had once fonni 
a part of Attica, continued to exist for nearly one hundred and' 
fifty years, though it does not appear that open hostilities werst 
resumed. But atjout 460 B.C. it was superseded by a close alliance. 
At that time Athens was pursuing the career of prosperity and con- 
quest which attended her for half a century after the repulse of the 
second Persian invasion. It happened that Corintli had been guiH 
of some aggressions on Megaris ; and the Megarian'j, knowing that' 
they could not obtain protection from Sparta, with which state 
Corinth had close and friendly relations, determined to withdraw 
from the Lacedfemouian confederation altogether, and offered to enrol 
themselves as allies of Athena. The offer was eagerly accepted, 
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it extended to the Athenians gi'eat and obvious advantages, since it 
gave theui the conti-ol of the passes from Peloponnesus, as well aa 
a port on the Coi-inthian Gulf. They took a decisive measure for 
thu protection of their new ally, by building long walls tu connect 
Megara with its harbour of Nisjea, a mile distant — a plan which, as 
they were masters of the sea, enabled them at any time to garrison 
the city against an attack fi-om the side of Corinth. The people of 
that city, together with Epidaurus and vEgina, regarding the union 
of Megara with Athens as a danger to themselves, at once declared 
war. and about 458 B.t'. a Corinthian expeditionary force marched 
against Megara. But the Athenian Myronides hastened with as 
many troops as he cotJd collect to the relief of the place, defeated 
the Corinthians in two engagements, and inflicted heavy loss upon 
them in their retreat. 

For fifteen years the alliance between Megara and Athens con- 
tinued; hut in 445 B.C., when the Athenian power liad been severely 
shaken by the overthrow of theii- party in Bceotia, the Megarions 
revolted. The reason of the outbreak does not appear, but they 
secretly admitted into their citadel a force of hoplites from Corinth, 
Sicyon, and Epidaunu, who surprised the small guard of Athenians 
that garrisoned the Long Walls, and slew all of them except a few 
who contrived to escape to the port of Nisjea. This place was forti- 
fied, and in the possession of a stronger Athenian gai'rison, and the 
Megarians and their allies did not attempt to attack it. Pagce, on 
the opposite coast, also remained in poa-session of the Athenians. But- 
as they had last their hold on the capital and the passes over Mount 
Geraneia, neither of these places was of any practical value to them, 
and as one of the conditions of the Thirty Years' Truce (445 B.C.) 
they surrendered all pretensions to supremacy in Megaris. 

The blow was a heavy one to Athens. It was the source of 
great disasters to the city in subsequent years, and there is no 
wonder that their old hatred of the Megarians revived with ten- 
fold force. It found manifestation in a decree which prohibited the 
people of Megara, on pain of death, from all trade or intereoui-se 
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either with Athens or with any port or city under Atheniaji rule. 
The alleged pretext for this measure was tliat the Me^arians liad 
harboured runaway slaves from Athens, and had appropriated certain 
land within the border of Attica ; but it was doubtless instigated by 
a keen sense of the injury Megaia had inflicted by renouncing the 
alliance she had voluntarily sought. Be that as it may, the effects 
of the decree were veiy disastrous to the Megarians, who preferred 
strong complaints to Sparta, and the persistence of Athens in en- 
forcing the measure constituted one of the reasons assigned by the 
Lacedaemonians for beginning the Peloponnesian war. During the 
first years of that sti-uggle Megaris suffered severely, being system- 
atically wasted by the Athenians twice every year. In 474 B.C., the 
eighth year of the war, a liold attempt was made by the enterprising 
Athenian generals Hippocrates and Demosthenes, in concert with a 
disaflected pai-ty in the city, to surprise Megaxa Nisasa and the Long 
Walls were, indeed, captured, but the town itself was saved by the 
vigorous interposition of the great Spartan wanior Brasidas, who 
happened to be in Corinth at the time, and hurried to Megara with 
a hastily levied force of Corinthians and Sicyonians. The pro- 
Athenian party was destroyed, and eventually the Athenians aban- 
doned the Long Walia, which were pulled down, but Niswa remained 
in possession of a garrison from Athens. From this time, M^am 
ceased to possess any historical importance. In 343 B.C. it was the 
scene of a plot on the part of certain of the citizens who wislied 
to place it in the hands of Philip of Macedou — a design which was 
thwarted by the government with the aid of Athens. We hear of 
the city being stormed, and its inhabitants nearly exterminated, by 
Julius Csesar during his eastern wars. In the time of Hatlrion it 
had recovered some importance, and that emperor rebuilt a temple of 
Apollo there with great magnificence. In one of the wars between 
Venice and the Turks, about the close of the fifteenth century, Megam, 
which had become a thriving commercial place, and contained lar^ 
Turkish stores, was captured by the Venetians, and sustained a blow 
from which it has never since recovered. It is now an insiguiticant 
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village, still, howc%"ep, retaining its ancient name ; but the stately 
public buildings it possessed in the time of Pawsaniaa have utterly 
disappeared, and the very face of the country has been so changed 
during the last twenty centuries that the site of the harbour of 
Nisiea cannot be precisely determined. 

A city and state of far greater historical importance than Megara 
was Coiinth, which occupied the western half of the Isthmus, and 
also possessed, throughout the historic period of Hellenic great- 
ness, a considerable territory southward in Peloponnesus. The 
north-western boundary of the country was formed by the huge 
bulk of Mount Geraneia. which stretches almost completely across 
the Isthmus. On the south it was conterminous with the frontier 
of Argolis ; westward it was bounded by the territory of Sicyon and 
Phliasia, and by the Corinthian Gulf; and eastward its shores were 
washed by the Saronic Gulf. The southern, like the northern part 
of the state, is hilly and rugged ; but the centre b a plain with a 
single mountain rising up abruptly in the middle to a height of 
nineteen hundred feet. This is the famous Acrocorinthus, on the 
top of which stood in antiquity, as it still stands, the acropoii.'i or 
fortress of Corinth ; and to the north of the hill stretched the city 
itself, for many centuries the richest and most splendid, Athens alone 
excepted, in all Greece. It stood on the level, about a mile and a 
half distant from the Coi-inthian Gulf, where- it had the harbour of 
Lecheeum, connected with the city at an early date by Long Walls. 
On the oppasite side of the Isthmus, Corinth possessed the harbour 
of Cenchrese. So placed, Corinth was more favourably situated a.s a 
commercial centre than any other town in Hellas. Its merchants 
could traffic with facility eastward and westward. They held the 
road which had been constructed for dragging mercliant vessels of 
small bui-den aeross the Isthmus, with a view of avoiding the 
tedious, and in those days dangerous, voyage round Peloponnesus ; 
and, moreover, the only practicable trade routes between the penin- 
sula and the mainland passed under their walls, and could be closed 
at their discretion. No wonder, then, that from the very eai-liest 
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times Corinth was a wealthy and enterprising place, and that its 
people were noted for luxury and the culture of the arts. 

The first inhabitants of the city were of tlie Mo]ic race ; and, 
according to mythology, it was founded by Sisyphus, son of ^o\xis. 
who became its king. Sisyphus was famed as a master of deceit 
and cunning. He discovered the amours of Zeus with the njinph 
.^Egina, and betrayed the place where the god had concealed her to 
her father Asopus ; in punishment for which revelation he was con- 
demned in Hades to the task ot perpetually rolling up a steep 
ascent a heavy stone, which, so soon as it reached the summit, rolled 
back again. At a later date Corinth figured in the famous legend 
of Jaaon and Medea. The pair are said to have taken refuge there 
after their flight from lolchos, and dwelt for ten years in peace and 
happiness. But Jason became enamoured of Glauee or Creusa, the 
daughter of Creon, at that time king of Corinth, and her father, 
agreeing to bestow her upon him in marriage, ordered Medea to quit 
his territories. The enraged and insulted wife of Jason had recourse 
for vengeance to her magic art; she sent as a marriage pi-esent to 
Glauee a beautiful robe \ but as soon as the princess assumed it, she 
was burned to ashes, and a like fate befell Creon in endeavouiing to 
tear the fatal gannent from his daughter's person. Medea fled in a 
chariot drawn through the air by winged dn^ns. In later days, 
the Corinthians accepted another version of the story, which made 
Medea succeed to the Coiinthian throne as the lineal descendant of 
an earlier king, j^tes, and she was worshipped as one of the divine 
builders up of the greatness of the city. At the time of the great 
Dorian immigration into Peloponnesus, or a little later, Corinth, like 
Megara, became the seat of a Doric community, the jEoUc dynasty 
and its people being subdued or expelled. The first Dorian ruler 
was Aletes ; and the government continued in his family for five 
generations, when the monarchical system was abolished, and an 
oligarchy set up in its stead, power being chiefly retained in the 
hands of a single great family, the Bacchiadje. Even in those re- 
mote times, which belong rather to legend than to solid history, 
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Corinth had become the centre of a flourishing commerce, and in the 
Homeric poems it is referred to by the epithet of " wealthy," In the 
year 655 B.C., the government was again subverted and the Bacchi- 
adie expelled by C3T)seliia, a man of high birth in Corinth, who had 
acquired great favour with the populace. Cypselus became the first 
tyrant ; and, according to some accounts, he retained the public 
esteem till his death, though Herodotus depicts him as a cruel and 
oppressive ruler. 

It is at least certain that he retained power till his death in 
625 B.C., and that his authority was quietly inherited by his son 
Periander, one of the most powerful and celebrated men of his time. 
Periander was numbered among the " seven wise men of Gi-eeee." 
He was a skilful warrior, fostered the fine arts, but his rule, though 
energetic, seems to have been exceedingly despotic, and tradition 
records against him many acts of crime and cruelty. He extended 
the Corinthian temtories. and increased the power of the city among 
the Hellenie states to a height which, after his time, it never again 
attained. He was, indeed, pi-obably the foremost man in Greece. 
During or before his reign the Corinthians established numerous 
colonies, some of which, such as Syracuse, Corcyra. Ambracia, and 
ApoUonia, attained to great prosperity and importance. His reign 
laateii forty years ; but in 582 B,c., three years after his death, his 
d^Tinsty ended, and oligarchic government was restored. 

At this date, and for some time aftei-wards, there was a friendly 
feeling between Corinth and Atlien.s. The Corintliians, as a com- 
mercial people, were fonder of peace than mast of the Hellenic com- 
munities, and they had as yet no reason to be jealous of the naval 
power of Athens. In 508 b.c., when the Spartans, in alliance with 
the Thebans and Chalcidians, were proposing to employ the forces of 
Peloponnesus, of which they enjoyed the hegemony, in order to force 
on Athens the expelled Pisistratids, the Corinthians refu,sed to take 
part in the project: they even withdrew their contingent from the 
army which, under the command of the Spartan kings Cleomenes and 
Demaratus, had advanced as far as Eleusis ; and this action on their 
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part resulted in the abandonment of the expedition. A short time 
later, the LacedEemonians renewed the project, and held a conference 
with representatives of all their allies at Sparta. On this occa^on 
again the Corinthian delegate opposed the contemplated forcible re- 
storation of the Athenian despot, strongly denounced the scheme of 
" subverting the popular governments, and setting up in the cities 
that wicked and bloody thing called a despot," and declaix-d that 
Corinth would not take any part in it. His outspoken utterance 
was endorsed by all the other allies, so that the Spartans were a^in 
compelled to abandon their pui-pose. During the Persian invasions, 
Corinth was the meeting-place of more than one Pan-Hellenic Con- 
gress held to determine the measures of resistance that should be 
adopted ; and it was here that, after Xerxes had foi-ced the pass of 
Thermopylie, the Peloponnesians hastened to construct fortresses and 
concentrate troops for a second stand against the invader — virtually 
abandoning Attica and Bceotia to their fate, though the vehement 
remonstrances of the Athenian envoys ultimately led to a bolder and 
wiser policy being adopted. 

The good relations which Iiatl hithei-to subsisted between Coiinth 
and Athens were exchanged, twenty years after the Persian invasion, 
for a bitter hostility, which continued to subsist till the close of the 
teloponnesian war. In 461 B.c. Athens, already the moat powerful 
mai'itime state in Greece, received a great accession of strength 
through her alliance with Megara, already described; and this step 
led Corinth, in conjimction with Epidaunis and jEgina, to declare 
war against her The events of the war were not favourable to the 
Corinthians, who sustained repeated defeats at sea, and were worsted 
in their attempt to capture Megara. The disasters in Bceotia and 
elsewhere, however, with the revolt o£ Megara, eventually compelled 
the Athenians in 445 B.C. to conclude the Thirty Years' Truce; and 
the Corinthians were so far appeased, that when Samos revolted 
against Athens in 440 B.C., and appealed to the Pelopiiinnesian powei-s 
for assistance, Corinth was chiefly instrumental in causing the < 
mand to be rejected. But new causes for a revival of the enm^ 
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between Athens and the powerful city of the Isthmus ere long 
arose. In 435 B.C. there occurred the desperate quan-el between the 
Corinthians and their colony of Corcyra, which has been described 
in our chapter on the Ionian Islands ; and on the application of 
Corcyrcan envoys, the Athenians decided, against the protest of a 
Corinthian delegate, to give their aid and alliance to Corcyra. 

This was an offence which excited the deepest resentment in 
Corinth, and was one of the events that chiefly contributed to bring 
about the Peloponnesion war. During the whole of that struggle the 
Corinthians continued to be the inveterate enemies of Athens; but 
their own successes and achievements were by no means remarkable. 
When, however, the peace of Nicias was concluded in the eleventh 
year of the war, Corinth and Thebes were the two among the allies 
of Sparta who most vehemently opposed it , and when the Lacede- 
monians persisted, they formally refused to be included in the peace. 
The Corinthians did more : they set about the formation of a new 
confederation against Athens, with Argos — the ancient head of the 
Doric states of Peloponnesus, and always jealous of Spartan ascend- 
ency — at its head. This combination led to no immediate result, so 
far as Athens was concerned ; but it prevented the peace of Nicias 
from ever becoming a substantial or general one, and fomented the 
differences and disputes that led to the renewal of the war when th? 
Athenians had wasted their strength on the disastrous Sicilian ex- 
pedition. The Corinthians lent to Syracuse whatever help they 
could, used their influence to procure further aid from Sparta, and 
themselves carried on vigorous naval operations against Athens. 
Their fleet fought a severe battle with an Athenian squadron off 
Naupactus, in which the victory was claimed by lx)th parties. Thus 
Corinth contributed in some mea-sure to the downfall of Athens ; but 
after the end of the Peloponnesian war, a change took place in her 
attitude. Sparta, under the guidance of the able and ambitious 
Lysander, showed a disposition to retain all the spoils of victory, and 
the political influence it conferred, to herself. This the Corinthians 
strongly resented. Their old jealousy of Athens was soon supplanted 
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by & dread of the growing ascendency of Sparta; and in 395 B.< 
when B<^eotia had aiiaen in open revolt against the Lacedsemoni 
supremacy, and Lysander had fallen under the woll^ of Haiiarta 
Corinth joined with Thebes, Athens, and Argos in a league agaiiri 
the power with which she had been so long in close alliance. 

In the spring of 39i b.c, the members of the new confederac 
mustered their forces at Corinth with a view to energetic operatioa 
against Sparta. They assembled twenty-four thousand heavy orme 
troops and about fifteen hundred cavalry; and they were contemplaj 
ing an invasion of Laconia itself, when they learned that a Lncedid 
monian array, about seventeen or eighteen thousand strong, und 
the command of Aristodemus, the guardian of the young Kinf 
Agesipolia, was advancing to attack them. The other Spartan kii^ 
the great Agesilaus, had been summoned home from Asia Minor— 
where he was pursuing a career of victory against the Persians — ^t 
aid in repelling the danger that threatened at home ; but he had not 
yet arrived. The army of Aristodemus and that of the confederates 
met under the walls of Corinth. The battle woa severely conteste<^ 
and ended in a victory for the Lacedapmonians. They themselves com- 
pletely routed the troops oppo.sed to them ; but, on the other band, 
their Peloponnesian allies were beaten and driven from the field, 
Btiil the advantage was, on the whole, with the Spartan.s ; but it led 
to no decisive results. 

The war still continued, the confederates having the support of 
Persian treasure, but Corinth suffered severely, her territory in Pelo- 
ponnesus being continually ravaged by the Sicyomans, who wera 
allies of Sparta. The people became discontented ; and the philo- 
Laconton party in the city, increasing in strength, plotted on armed 
rising. Of this the government became aware, and tried to prevent 
it by a massacre of the leaders on the other side ; but while j 
iiULiibor of them perished, others escaped, and got possession of the 
acropolis, which they held for some time, until induced to surrender 
by soletnn promises of pardon, which were faithfully observed. Bat 
IS, the leader of the yihilo-Laeonians, continued to be exceed- 



ingly dissatisfied, and contrived to admit a force of Spartans within 
the Long Walla which connected the city with the port of Lechievun. 
These latter were furiously assailed by the Argeian, Theban, and 
other confetlerate troops who fonned the garrison of Corinth ; but 
they lield their ground, made a great breach in both the walls, and, 
marching through, ravaged the district north of Corinth. The walla 
were repaired, after the Spartans had retired, with Athenian assist- 
ance. A few months afterwards, however, Ageailaus, at the head of 
a large army, suppoi-ted by his brother Teleutias commanding a 
powerful Heet in the Corinthian Gulf, attacked and captured both 
the Long Walls anil Lechseum. In the following year, Agesilaus 
further improved this advantage ; and Corinth was reduced to sore 
straits, from which, however, it waa relieved by a brilliant achieve- 
ment of Iphierates, an enterpming Athenian commander, who de- 
stroyed with his light troops an entire division of Lacedaemonian 
hoplites, six hundi'ed in number, that fonned the garrison of Lechteum. 
After this the war. so fai- as the Corinthians were concerned, lan- 
guished for some years til! it was ended by the peace of Antalcida-s, 
whereby Sparta sacrificed the Asiatic Greeks to Persia in order to be 
able to dictate terms to Hellas. At Corinth the philo-Laconian party 
now gained, and for a considerable period rctained, ascendency. 

When Epaminondas, at the head of the forces of Thebes, w4s 
prosecuting successful wai- against Sparta within Peloponnesus, Co- 
rinth remained a firm ally of the Locedfemonian.^ for some years ; 
but in 3G6 B.C, she hod suffere<l ao much from the war that she 
concluded a separate peace with the Thebons. In 344 she sent 
Timoleon, one of the bravest and most sagacious men and purest of 
patriots that Greece ever produced, to assist the Syracusans in 
throwing off the intolerable yoke of the despot Dionysius — a task 
which he perfonned with brilliant success, expelling every trace of 
despotic rule from Sicily, and sending Dionysius himself to Corinth, 
where he lived for many years as a private citizen. In 337 
Corinth waa the meeting-place of a Hellenic Congress convened by 
Philip of Macedon, when, after securing the mastery of Greece by his 
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victory at Chferonea, he was making preparations for tbe inrsaiao 
of Persia. In tLe following year, after the assassination of Plil:^ 
another Congress was held at the same place for a like object Inr 
Alexander. In 335 Alexander was again at Corinth ; and it mks 
on the occasion of this visit that he had hi^ memorable ititer\'i«v 
with the cynic Diogenes, who was a citizen of Corinth. The ^ry 
goes that the j'oung king of Macedon, accompanied by a splendid 
suite of attendants, went to see Diogenes, and asked him if he wisheil 
for anjrthing. To which the philosopher answered, " Nothing, except 
that you would Htand a little out of my sunshine." The t«ply ia 
said to have gained from the king, in his admiration of Dicgenes' 
independence and indifference to the ordinary ambitions of men, the 
exclamation, " Were I not Alexander. I would be Diogenes !" 

For nearly a century after this, Coiinth continued under Mace- 
donian domination, and ceased to play any important pai-t in Hellenic 
history. But in 243 B.C. Aratus, the great strategus of the Achiean 
League, expelled the Macedonian garrison from the city, and induced 
the Corinthians to join the league. Twenty years later the leagiue 
came into collision with the Spartans and their allies the ^toliana 
Cleomenes, king of Sparta, captured Corinth and laid siege to the 
acropolis, which was resolutely defended by Aratus. Antigonus of 
Macedon came, however, to the relief of the Achceans, and by his 
aid the Spartans and their allies were worsted and driven from the 
Isthmus. But the Macedonian king had insisted on having possession 
of the Acrocorinthus, which he and his successor, Philip V., subse- 
quently retained. In 196 B.C., when the Romans had defeated Philip 
at Cynoscephalie. and compelled him to acknowledge the liberty of 
Greece, Corinth and its citadel fell into their hands ; and it was there, 
at the Isthmian games, that the Consul Flamininus proclaimed, in the 
name of the Kouian people, and amid extravagant demonstrations of 
joy from all present, the freedom of all the Greeks. But the promise 
was never fulfilled : the Romans continued to intei-fere in all Hellenic 
afiaii-s, and kept their hold of the strongest fortresses in the country. 

The conquest of Macedonia, in 108 B.C., was followed at no long 



inttu'val by the cnishing of the Achiean League, and the extinction 
of the last traces of Greek independeBce. In the battle of Leu- 
copetra, fought neax Corinth in 146 B.C,, the army of the league was 
utterly defeated.! by the Roman Consul Mummius. Three days after 
his victory he gave up the defenceless city to plunder and destruc- 
tion. All the male inhabitants were put to the sword, the women 
and children sold as slaves, and the splendid works of art, in which 
Corinth was peculiarly rich, were either destroyed or carried to Borne. 
The town became a Roman colony — or, to speak more accurately, such 
a colony was established on the site where nothing of Corinth was left 
save a few temples and other buildings which had escaped the fury 
of the conflagration deliberately kindled by the soldiers of Mummius. 
This settlement, however, was not founded till a hundied years had 
elapsed ; for the brutal consul, when he perpetrated his work of 
destruction, dedicated the site of the city to the gods. But Ciesar, 
when he came to Greece, saw how admirably it was adapted to be 
not only the seat of commerce, but a naval and militaiy station. 
He caused the Acrocorinthus to be refortified, rebuilt the city, 
restored the ports, and brought to the spot a large population of 
veteran legionaries and industrious freedmen. Under his fostering 
care and that of the emperors, Corinth attained a degree of opulence 
and prosperity almost rivalling its greatest glories of the pa-st. It 
had an immense trade, and became once more noted for the splendour 
Eind beauty of its art collections, many of the treasures in which were 
obtained by the systematic rilling of the tombs of the old population. 
But the new Corinth was not a Hellenic city. In the eloquent 
language of Finlay : " The mother of so many Hellenic colonies was 
now a foreign colony in Hellas. Her institutions were Roman, her 
language was Latin, her manners were tinctured with the lupine 
ferocity of the race of Romuliis. Shows of gladiators were the 
delight of her amphitheatre ; and though she shed a strong light 
over fallen Greece, it was only a lurid reflection of the splendour of 
Rome." 

Like many other of the cities of Greece, Corinth was frequently 
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visited by Hadrian, who built there an aqueduct and public 
In 2G7 A.D. the city suffered from a raid of the same horde of 
that subsequently sacked Athens; and in 305 it was captured 
plundered by Alaric, during that inva^iion of Greece in the course 
which he iniiicted so much havoc In 1141, during the reign of 
Byzantine emperor Manuel, the Normans of Sicily took and eacl 
the city ; and the cowardly Greek governor, Nicephonis Kaluph< 
who had retired into the Acrocorinthus with a large garrison, sur- 
rendered it to the Normans at the tirst suinmons. The Sicilian 
commander, on taking pcssession of the fortress, was so struck by 
strength as to remark that if Kaluphes had not been more timid 
a virgin, he might have repulsed every attack. During the Latin 
Empire, and the subsequent existence in Greece of the feudatory 
states, Corinth belonged to the Principality of Achaia, having 
captured by Geoffrey I. of Achaia in 1210, and it was subsoquem 
atta*;hed to the Duchy of Athens. In 1458 the town and foi 
were captured by the great Turkish sultan, Mohammed H., 
latter only after a siege of some duration. In 1611 the city 
plundered by the Knights of Malta, in one of the buccaneering 
upon the Turkish territory ; and in 1G87 both it and the citadel fell 
into the hands of the Venetians, in the course of their conquest of 
Peloponnesus. But in 1715 the Acrocorinthus was retaken by 
Ottomans under AH Kumourgi. It is this siege that is celebrated 
Byron in one of the finest of his poems, ■' The Siege of Corinth ;" bi 
his description of the storming o£ the fortress is imaginary, for 
point of fact the place capitulated after a very brief resistance, 
explosion of a powder-magazine after the suiTender led the Tori 
umlcr an apprehension of treachery, to massacre a portion of tht 
garrison, who had been pi-omised a safe retreat. During the war of 
independence, Coiinth and its citadel fell into the hands of the 
Greeks early in 1822, but was recovered by the Mussulmans a 
month-s later, owing to the incapacity of the commandant left 
charge. 




Of the city which has undergone so many 
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any traces now remain. The ancient splendours of Corinth — the 
stately builtlings, the art treasures, the wealth and license which 
made its name proverbial thronghout the East — have vanished like 
a dreani. The plain in which it stood, once the busy scene o£ coni- 
munication between Peloponnesus and northern Greece, and the great 
road of commerce between Italy and the Levant, is desolate, un- 
cultivated, and depopulated. The two harbours which gave to the 
ancient city its prosperity can still be traced, but they are no longer 
crowded with shipping. Ahiiost the only relic of the grandeur of 
the past to be found on the site of Corinth itself consists in seven 
gigantic fluted Doric columns, standing on a species of platform. 
These are supposed to be the remains of a temple of Athene, and they 
are among the oldest as well as the most massive ruins in Greece. 
The Acrocorinthua, however, is still crawned by a stately fortress, 
which is well worth a visit. Its walls and towers ore in a state of 
good preservation, and the area they enclose would be suiBcient to 
contain a considerable town. They are, however, the work of 
Roman and medieval builders, who reared them on the massive foun- 
dations of the ancient Hellenic citadeL An abundant spring, which 
rises up on the summit of the hill, is none other than the Fountain 
of Pirene. famed in legend as the place where Bellerophon captured 
the winged-horse Pegasus. Its large and constant flow in fio elevated 
a situation is a cui-ious natural phenomenon. From the Acrocorinthus 
is obtained one of the most extensive and varied landscape views in 
Greece. At his feet the visitor sees the Isthmus, lying like a naiTow 
bridge between Peloponnesus and northern Greece. Northward rise 
the peaks of snowy Parnassus and Helicon ; to the east, the Saronic 
Gulf, with jTIgina and Salamis ; beyond, the Attic plain, with the 
Acropolb rising in its midst, and Pentelicus and Hymettus in the 
background. Southward is the peninsula, with its sea of hills and 
peaks ; and the long and narrow Corinthian Gulf, enviruned hy 
mountains, stretches away to the west. 

Down to 1858 a small town continued to exist on the site of 
ancient Corinth ; but in that year a violent earthquake destroyed 
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nearly every house in the place, and shook the stability of the great ' 
culumns of tlie temple of Minerva, which had defied all the assaults 
of time and tempest for at least twenty-six centuries. Thenceforth i 
the older Corinth has been virtually abandoned. A new town has I 
been founded nearer the Corinthian Gulf, and made the seat of the J 
provincial goveniment. At a short distance north of the site of the I 
old city are the crumbling remain.^ of the fortification carried across ' 
the Isthmus with a view of preventing invasion fi-om the continent. 
In the old daya of Hellaa this wall was repeatedly strengthened and i 
renewed. especiaJIy on the occasion of the inva.sion of Xerxes ; and j 
it was repaired as recently as in 1687 by the Venetians. There ore \ 
vi.sib]e traces also of the canal which was begun by the Emperor j 
Nero, with the purpose — ^previously entertained and abandoned by I 
the tyrant Periander, by Demetrius Poliorcetes, and by CiEsar — of i 
connecting the Corinthian and Sai-onic Gulfs, and so saving the \ 
naWgation round the Peloponnesus. The work was carried further J 
by Nero than by any of his predecessors, but was idtimately given j 
up. In modem times numerous projects for the construction o£ a. ■ 
canoJ have been put forward, and the work is now being actual^'] 
(itf^jiiipted ; but there is reason to doubt whether it can be made 
commercially profitable. 

The western frontier of the Corinthian territory marehed, as we 
have already stated, with the eastern boundary of Sicyon and of 
Phlius — two independent Peloponnesian city communities, of which 
it may be convenient to make mention here, since they belonged in 
one sense to the same category of states as Corinth, and were not 
connected with either the Ach^ans on the one side, or the Argolid 
on the other. Sicyon was by far the more important and famous of 
the two. \tn territory, having an area of perhaps one hundred 
square miles, stretched northward to the Corinthian Gulf, and 
extended inland about fifteen miles, with an average breadth of 
ten. Near the sea the land was a level plateau, with a mountainous 
district in the background. The soil was fertile and well cultivated. 
The city itself stood in the plain, at a distance of two or three miles 
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from the coast ; but it possessed a good and well-fortified harbour. 
It was one of the most ancient cities in Greece — so old, that even in 
the Hellenic mythology there is no explanation of its original foun- 
dation. At Uie time of the Dorian settlement of the Peloponnesus 
it was already a largo and flourishing place ; and it paid honours to 
Adrastus, the great hero of the legendary war against Thebes, as its 
patron. It became Dorized like most of the other Peloponnesiau 
citiea, and was at first included in the Argeian federation ; but about 
676 B.C. the existing oligarchic government was subverted by a 
despot named Orthagoras. He and his successors reigned in Sicyon 
for about one hundred years, and they separated the city from its 
political connection with Argos, which was never thoroughly re-estab- 
lished. The last of the Sicyonian despots, Cleistbenes, died about 
5C0 B.C., leaving behind him only a daughter, who succeeded to his 
wealth but not to his throne, and married an Athenian named 
Megacles, who had by her a son — Clewthenes, the great leader of the 
Athenian democracy. 

Subsequent to 5 GO Sicyon was again ruled by an oligarchy; and 
during the most stirring period of Hellenic history — that of the long 
struggle for leadership betwixt Athens and Sparta, which culminated 
in the Peloponnesian war — the city was always in close alliance with 
the Lacediem onions. It sent ships to the battle of Solamis. and its 
heavy-armed men fought at Platiea. In 45.5 B.C., during the war 
which ended in the Thirty Years' Truce, the Athenian admiral Tolmides 
ravaged the coast of Sicyon, and even landed troops, who penetrated 
some distance into the interior, and wasted the lands around the city. 
Two years later, Sicyon again suffered severely from an Athenian 
raid under Pericles. In 3fi8 B.C., when the Thebana were vigorously 
assailing tlie Spartan supremacy in Peloponnesus, Sicyon, under the 
influence of a citizen named Euphron, withdrew from her ancient 
alliance with Laceda;mon. and threw in her lot with Thebes. Euphron 
contrived, under the pretext of democraticizing the city, to become its 
virtual despot, and used his power so oppressively that the people at 
last rose up against him and expelled him. He went to Thebes to 
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look aft«r Ma own interests, and was there assataiiiiated by Sicyoman 
•delegates, who justified their condact so eloquently before the Thebau 
assembly that they were pronounced blameless. 

During the struggles between the saecessors of Alexander, Sicyon 
was generally in Macedonian hands, and ceased to possess any polit- 
ical influence of its own. In .S02 RC, remaining faithful to Cos- 
sander, it was destroyed by Demetrius Poliorcetes, who built 
city on or near its site, which bore tor a time the name of Dei 
but subsequently again took the appellation of Sicyon. Tn i 
century before Christ, Sicyon gave to Greece one of the 
purest of its patriots in Aratus, who induced the city to join the 
Achieaji League, of which he was long the leader and moving spirit, 
struggling perse veringly, and often with success, to assert the freedom 
of Greece, After his death, Sicyon practically disappeared from 
history. Nothing is now left of it except some scattered d^in 
masonry, indicating the line of the walls and the sites of sonift^ 
the principal buildings, with some relics of its amphitheatre, cut 4 
of the solid rock near the acropohs. Near the melancholy renjai 
the ancient Sicyon stands the modem village of Vassilika, In I 
days of its greatness, Sicyon was one of the most renowned ( 
of artistic culture in Greece, It was the seat of one of the j 
schools of painting, and statuary and architecture were also 1 
there to great perfection. Its public buildings were remarkable I 
their number and splendour, and its art treasures, plundered in i 
mense quantities by the Romans, were to be found in many of 1 
cities of Italy, 

Phlius never attained to equal wealth or importance with Sicyi 
It was a Dorian city, originally belonging to the Argeian confedei 
tion, but afterwards the semi-independent capital of a small territc 
and figured conspicuously in the wars carried on by Athens, Corind 
and Thebes against Sparta, in the fourth century RC. Tlie city alwaa 
remained in firm alliance with the Lacediemoniane, and in conseqnt 
suffered severely at tlie hands of their enemies. After the dow 
of Hellenic inilependence, it altogether disappeared from history. 
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QlUTTlNG the Corinthian territory, and keeping hia face still tumed 
southward, the traveller in Greece next enters a district which is 
porely Peloponnesian, and which, during the whole course of its 
historic career, was Dorian. Strangely enough, however, the most 
glorious traditions of the Argolid referred to a period prior to the 
Dorian conquest According to the Homeric legend and the pre- 
Homeric mythology, the Argolid was a powerful Achaean state, nJed 
by one of the most illustrious, but also most unfortunate and crime- 
stained, families of Hellenic story — the Pelopides or Atreii. Pelops 
was the son of a king of Lydia named Tantalus. Driven from hb 
native country by his unnatiiral father, he settled in Peloponnesus ; 
and his ascendency in the peninsula is implied in the fact that he 
became its eponymous hero. Under his sons Atreus and Thyestes 
the city of Mycente became the capital of the state, whicli was the 
largest and wealthiest in Hellas; so that when the Greeks resolved 
upon the expedition against Troy, Agamemnon, the son or grandson 
of Atreus, at that time reigning in Mycenae, became their supreme 
leader as a matter of course. In the Iliad he is habitually spoken 
of as the " king of men," and frequent reference is made to his 
wealtli and power. Sparta was then the capital of another Achiean 
state under Agamemnon's brother Menelaus, who ruled it in right of 
hia wife Helen, the daughter of the former king, Tyndareus ; while 
Aigos was tributary to Mycense, under the famous hero Diouiedes. 
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The legends seem, however, to warrant the idea that at an eaHicr 
period Argos had been a place of note even before the foandation of 
Mycenie ; for it waa the scene of the tragic story of the Danaidi^ 
These were the fifty daughters of Danaus, a son of the great B«iiis, 
who had fled from Egypt to escape the hostile purposes of his brother 
jEgyptM, the king of that country. Landing at Argos, the strainer 
waa received with much honour, and on the death of the reigning 
king was chosen to succeed him. Under his rule Argos became a 
great and flourishing state. But jEgyptus learned where his brother 
had taken refuge, and sent his fifty sons to demand their cousins in 
marriage. Tliougli both he and his daughters detested the alliance, 
Danaus thought it prudent to feign consent, and the fifty marriagea 
were celebrated with much pomp. But the Danaides, obe3Tng their 
father's commands, each, with one exception, murdered her husband 
on the bridal night For this crime, according to one tradition, thev 
were condemned in Hades to the punishment of perpetually filling 
leaky vessels with water; but another story represents them aa 
having been purified from the crime at the special command of ZecDt, 
and as having become the wives of Argive husbands, from wliom 
descended a progeny so numerous that in the Homeric legend the 
terms " Donau;" and " Argives" were frequently used 0,3 .sj-nonjTnous 
with " Hellenes." One of the descendants of Danaus wa.s the great 
hero Perseus. In or about his time the kingdom of Argos was divided, 
and the dty of Tiryns. a few miles south-east of Argos, became tlie 
capital of one port of it, but was subsequently made subject to Argoa. 
It was not until some time after this that Mycense rose to importance, 
and l^ecame the metropolis of the kingdom under the Pelopides. It 
was the scene of the crimes and di.saster3 of Atreus and Thyestes, and 
later of the murder of Agamemnon by his wife Clytomnestra and hta 
cousin ^^Igisthus, on his return from Troy. Then, in their turn, the 
wicked pair fell victims to the avenging sword of Orestes, whose 
story is told in the immortal trilogy of ^/Eachylus. The legend 
records that under Orestes the kingdom of Mycente attained its 
utmost magnificence and power, embracing the greater part of Polo- 
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ponnesus. Bjghty years after the Trojan war came the Dorian 
invasion and conquest of the peninsula under the Heracleidie, the 
eldest of whom, Temenus, established him.-ielf in the country subse- 
quently known as the Argolid, and chose Argos as hia capital ; after 
which event Mycenie, remaining in the hands of an Achsean popula- 
tion, ceased to have any power or importance. 

All the stories above referred to belong exclusively to the domain 
of myth ; what basis of liisborical fact they may have, or whether 
they possess any whatever, it is impossible now to determine. Nor 
do we get on firmer ground for nearly three and a half centuries after 
the reputed date of the Dorian conquest. It is tolerably certain, how- 
ever, that during this period Argos, as it was the earliest settled, was 
also the leading Dorian state in Peloponnesus. About the year 750 
B.C., a prince named Phidoii, the direct descendant of the Ueradeid 
Temenus, was king of Argos. It would appear that before his time 
Phlius, Epidaurus, Trcezen, and .^)gina had become in a great measure 
independent of the Ai-geian supremacy, which he re-eatablislied, and 
even sought to extend his authority over the other states of Pelopon- 
nesus. In this undertaking he was not altogether successful ; but 
he was certainly a powerful monarch, and under bim Argos was the 
foremost state in Hellas. Within the next two centuries, however, 
the hegemony of the Dorian communities was wrested from the 
Argives by the Lacedtemonians, tc^ether with a large part of their 
dominions. Nor did Argos ever recover her importance, though her 
citizens always preserved their independence of Sparta, and cherished 
a jealous recollection of their former greatness, which frequently 
brought them into conflict with their powerful neighbours. 

The Argolid, as it was in the days of Hellenic greatness, included 
the territory from the Corinthian frontier on the north to Thyrea, in 
the Argolic Gulf, on the south. Eastward it was bounded by Arcadia 
and Fhliasia, southward by Laconia. Its greatest breadth from east 
to west was about fifty miles ; but this included the Acte, or pen- 
insula between the Argolic and Saronic Gulfs, which was ruled by 
the three cities of Epidaurus, Trcezen, and Hermione, whose depend- 
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tsnce on Argas during the historic period was little more than nominal. 
From the Corinthian frontier on the north to Thj-rea on the south 
the distance was less than thirty miles ; but in earlier times, before 
Sparta had acquired ascendency, the Argeian territory extended much 
further south, and ia believed to have reached even to the Malean 
promontory. Nearly the whole of the country is rugged and moun- 
tainous, but at the head of the Argolic Gulf (now the Gulf of 
Kauplia) there is a level plain of some extent, in the centre of which 
stood the city of Argos, This plain is still, as it always has been, 
one of the most fertile districts in all Greece. In the other parts of 
the Argolid, however, the cultivable area is only small, and consists 
of a few narrow valleys scattered here and there among the hills. 
Except on the south, where it is washed by the waters of the Argolic 
Gulf, the plain is completely girdled by mountains. From the east 
Btretches the range of Mount Arachnteus, which extends to Epi- 
dauriis on the Soronic Gulf. In the north is another range, con- 
stituting a natural boundary between the Argeian and the Corinthian 
territory; and at the foot of these hills, on the very edge of the 
' plain, stand the ruina of Mycenee, Westward lie the frowning and 
rugged highlands of Arcadia. 

The modem road from Corinth to the plain of Argos is the same 
which was chiefly used by the ancient Hellenes. Pursuing a slightly 
south-westerly direction, it follows at first the course of a small river, 
the Longopotamo, which runs in a narrow valley, its banks lined with 
myrtles and wild pear-trees. Then for some miles the track stretches 
across difficult and rocky ground — a mere bridle-path amid the hills 
which, crowned with dark pines, bound the view in every direction. 
Presently we come to a small plain, broken by low hills, and inter- 
sected in the winter by numerous small streams. To the right or 
westward of this plain, on a kind of elevated flat, stand two or three 
fi-agments of Cyclopean walls, rising terrace-like one above the other. 
They are the sole remains of Cleonie, once a flourishing city, the 
semi -independent capital of a small territory, but which never played 
on important part in Hellenic story, and seems to have been destroyed 
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or to have sunk into decay even before the time of the Roman con- 
f|uest of Greece, A mile or two further on, the plain enda abruptly, 
and the road, so nigged as to be impracticable for vehicles, and only 
barely accessible to horses, winds through a narrow pass, with rocky 
hills on either side. 

All at once we come to a small circular plain, in the middle of 
which there rise up, amid masses of shattered masonry, three lofty 
and beautiful columns in the lightest style of Doric architecture, two 
of them crowned with a massive fragment of entablature. The plain 
is the renowned vale of Nemea ; the ruins are those of the temple 
of Zeus, erected on this spot, probably (to judge from the architec- 
tural character of the remains) on the site of an earlier temple, to 
commemorate the \-ictory gained by the great Hercules over the 
Nemean lion. According to the legends, this lion was a brute of 
monstrous size and in.satiable ferocity, which haunted the vale, and 
was accustomed to prey on passing travellers. The first task as-signed 
to Hercules by his lord Eurystheus. King of Mycense, was the de- 
struction of this pest The hero at first encountered the lion with 
his club and his bow ; hut being unable to overcome it with these 
weapons, he seized it in his mighty arms and strangled it. Thence- 
forward he wore its skin as a cloak. When divine honours came to 
be generally paid to him after his death, the vale of Nemea, then 
smiling and beautiful, covered with a thick grove of trees, was 
chosen as the place of an annual festival. A temple was reared, and 
a stadium, or race-course, was cut out in the face of the adjoining 
hill, where games were yearly held No town was ever founded on 
the spot, where, save at the time of the games, the only inhabitants 
were the priests of the temple. Now it is utterly desolate and unin- 
habited, and scarcely a trace of the sacred grove remains ; but the 
ruins of the temple, though small in extent, are among the most pic- 
turesque and graceful in Greece. 

Beyond the vale of Nemea the road becomes more rugged and 
difficult than ever. It passes through a narrow defile, famous in 
modem Greek history as the scene of a disastrous defeat tntlicted by 
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r the Hdlenm in 1822 on the anny of Dramalj 
' ■dvanctng without resistance from Corinth to Aigo^ 
the citadel of that place, fcnnil himself compelled to ii lual to tfa 
iHthmus. His forces were assailed while on the tnan^ llmmgjh tk 
dcifilc hy tJie Greeks onder Colokotrones and Niketa«. great w™ fc— 
of thern were killed, and Bramali only reached Corinth witii a nse 
remnant of hl§ army, leaving all his baggage, his militazy- chest, «iid 
lai^gfl sapplicfl of ann.s and ammunition in the haada of tbe victois. 

TIic itouthem extremity of the pasa deboiiches on the |dain «f 
ArgoH ; and the citadel of Larisaa, the ancient acropolis of the obf, ia 
plainly visible to the traveller from this point But dose at baad. a 
little to the west, stand !<ome extensive mins, which are at once mon 
venerable, more grand, and consecrated by more illastrioos traditiiaB 
• — the remains of Mycenie. As we have already seen, l^end aaaigna 
to this city the foremost place in Hellas at a period long anterior to 
Uic dawn of authentic history. At the date of the first Olympiad, 
77C B.C., the era of its greatness had already passed, and in the mtiMIe 
of the fifth century before Chri.'it it ceased to be inhabited at all, ao 
that for more than twenty-four centuries it has not figured in the 
rlrama of history. Yet the very desolation which befell it has prob- 
ably been the means of preserving its ruins ; for there is reason to 
believe that it wears to-day almost the same aspect as when the 
wondering eyes of the traveller PausanJas gazed upon its huge Cyclo- 
pean wall)). Contemporary with the E^'ptian Thebes, it has escaped 
the destruction that fell upon that great city. The aci-opolia of 
Mycenie, or at least \\» outer wall, is still almost perfect. It occupies 
an isolated rock commanding the mouth of the pass througli which 
winds the road from Corinth to Argoa. Tliis rock b about a thou- 
sand feet long by five hundred in width. The wall crowns it on all 
mdcs save the south, which is itself sufficiently lofty and precipitous 
to serve as a fortification. The wall is chiefly of the construction 
known as Cyclopean ; it is built, that is to say, of huge stones, for 
the matt part irregular in form, with smaller ston&s forced into their 
interstices. Other portions, however, are constnacted in what is 
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termed the Pelasgic style ; large blocks are still emploj'ed, but they 
are chiselled into various polygonal forms, and made to fit closely 
together. 

In the whole length of the citadel there are only two entrance 
gates — one of them a small postern, and the other the famous Gate 
of Lions, which, after exposure to the storms of nearly two thousand 
winters, wears still very much the same aspect as in the days of 
Pausanias. It stands at the north-west angle of the citadel. Two 
massive blocks form the gate-posts , across this a still larger stone is 
laid by way of lintel ; and above it stand the figures of two rampant 
lions, and between them a massive pillar with a rather highly orna- 
mented capital. The heads of the lions have disappeared, but the 
traces of the manes, and the form of the bodies and limbs, sufficiently 
indicate the character of the animals it was intended to portray. 
The workmanship of this venerable piece of sculpture, probably one 
of the oldest now existing in the world, and the only example of the 
art of the heroic age of Greece, is surprisingly good ; the figures have 
a spirit and realism that are not to he found in subsequent Hellenic 
sculpture until a comparatively late period. The Gate of Lions is 
alone a decisive proof of the early greatness and magnificence of 
Mycenie at a period when Athens was a mere hamlet, and lends con- 
firmation to the legends which speak of the wealth of the city imder 
the Pelopid" kings, who probably brought with them riches and cun- 
ning in art from their Asiatic place of origin. 

Fresh illustration of these traditions has been furnished by the 
remarkable discoveries which were made a few years ago by Dr. 
Schliemann within the citadel, and in the immediate vicinity of the 
Gate of Lions. The distinguished Russian explorer has a profound 
belief in the historic ha^is of the legends of the Trojan war. Hav- 
ing, as he himself thinks, discovered the site of the very city that 
waa besieged and destroyed by the Greeks, he turned his attention to 
MycensB with the hope of finding some traces there of the greatness 
of Agamemnon. In this expectation he was encouraged by the cir- 
cumstance that Mycenee, deserted for more than two thousand years. 
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hoH not been exposed to the destructive influences of viax and i 
like most other Hellenic cities. Moreover, the statements of Pai 
about the burying-place of Agamemnon led Dr. Scbliemann to Uiink 
that there waj< very little chance of the Komans or Goths, remorselea 
plunderers of tombs though they were, having penetrated to the last 
resting-place of the " king of men." Fausanias expressly declara 
that Ajjamemnon wa.'s buried " within the wall," an expression that 
1 only be intelligible when interpreted to mean "within the citadel' 
I But before Dr. Schliemann came to Mycenie there was no trace of any 
attempt at excavation within the citadel. If marauders or treasure- 
seekers had ever ransacked these venerable niuis, their attention had 
been solely directed to the singular subterranean chanil>ers situated 
on a low hill a few hundred paces from the citadel, and bearing the 
seductive title of the " Treasuries of Atreus." The citadel itself was 
virgin ground to the explorer. 

There, accordingly, Dr. Schliemann set to work ; and the result 
splendidly rewarded his labours, and justified the conclusion he had 
drawn from the language of Pausaniaa. Persevering excavation to a 
depth of about thirty feet below the present surface laid liare six 
tombs cut in the solid rock, and themselves veiy deep. Within them 
were foimd the remains of human bodies, the faces of some of T\'hi<J» 
were covered with golden masks and their bi-easts with golden plates: 
Along with these remains were discovered other treasures' of immense 
intrinsic value and still greater arehseological interest. " Besides the 
breastplates already mentioned." says Mr. Tozer, "and the ma.sks, which 
were rude imitations of the human face, there were magnificent golden 
crowns, and diadems and shoulder-belts of thin gold plate ; and, in the 
same material, round plates, boxes, and models of temples ; goblets, some 
with one. some with two handles ; golden gi'iffina, cuttle-fish, butter- 
flies, sphinxes, and birds ; and leaves and flowers, together with 
innumerable buttons or studs, some of gold, and others of wood over- 
laid with that metal. Besides these, there were silver goblets, and a 
remarkable ox-head of silver with hoi-ns of gold ; bronze da^ei^ 
swords, and lances ; copper caldrons and a copper tripod ; engraved 
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gems, in agate, amethyst, and other stones ; both hand-made and 
wheel-matle pottery ; and olijects in glass, obsidian, ivory, amber, and 
alabaster. The art which appears in the execution of these works is 
at once elaborate and extremely primitive, and does not exactly cor- 
respond in its character witli any other at present known. But botli 
the skill displayed in it, and tho amount of wealth represented by 
the material employed, show that the persons whose remains were 
hei-e interred must have belonged to some gi'eat prehistoric dynasty 
like that which tradition reports to have reigned in Mycenffi." 

So much may be admitted without arriving at Dr. Scfaliemann's 
conclusion that the remains he discovered were those of Agamemnon 
and his family. All that can be safely assumed is that the doctoi* 
has found and laid open the burying-placo of some ancient and 
wealthy ruler of Myceme ; and that at a very remote era this city 
poase-ssed riches and a degree of artistic development far surpassing 
those of any contemporary Hellenic community. Thas a general 
confiiTiiation has been given to the legend of the old glory and power 
of Mycena; ; while we are really left a-s much as ever in the dark 
with regard to the amount of historic truth which exists in the tra- 
dition of the Pelopid monarchs, their crimes, and their misfortunes. 
How regretable it is that the ancient Greeks did not, like the Egyp- 
tians, make the tombs of their kings the places of deposit for historic 
inscriptions and monuments as well as of treasures. But it is possible 
that the tombs opened by Dr. Schliemann date back to a perioil 
anterior to the use of written language by the Greeks. 

Within the citadel of Mycenie there oi-e tew other remains of 
interest. Scattered fragments of masonry in ceiiain places mark the 
sites of what may possibly have been the palaces of the ancient rulers. 
Of the city without the acropolis not a trace ia left. Tlie so-called 
treasuries on the hill opposite tho citadel are, or rather were, four in 
number. Two of them are in utter ruin, a third is in scarcely better 
preservation, but the fourth is still olmast perfect. In appearance 
and construction it bears a family resemblance to the " Treasury of 
Minyas " at Orchomenus, described in a former chapter. It has been 
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well described as resembling "a huge bee-hive built within t]»e hill;* 
and is constructed of " huge stones rising above each other in ^nd- 
ufllly diminishing concentric circles, cut smooth after being pot b 
place, small stones being forced into the apertures thus created id 
front between each layer, so that there is a lining of extraordinn; 
evenness." The entrance is by an imposing gateway, the sides unI 
approach of which are composed of blocks of immense size. The 
lintel is twenty-six feet long by twenty thick, and its weight is prol^ 
ably more than a hundred and fifty tons. Above it there is a vaout 
place in the massive wall, which at one time was probably filled by a 
sculpture resembling that over the Gate of Lions. As in tho case ol 
the Orchomenus treasury, a small chamber leads out of the DuiD 
vault ; but though both have been carefully explored, nothing haa 
been found to indicate the actual use to which these singular struc- 
tures were put. "Whether tombs or treasuries, they have I 
thoroughly ransacked by explorers of some earlier period. 

From Mycence the road to Argos stretches for a distance of abOQt 
eight miles acros.5 a perfectly level plain, which, though fertile, 
in parts diligently cultivated, wears in summer an arid and dus^ 
aspect. The only object of special interest passed by the traveller ia 
the scant remains of a noble temple to Here or Juno, which in the 
time of Pausanias was standing in all its original splendour. At the 
early history of Argos, and her short-lived ascendency over all the 
other Dorian states of Peloponnesus, we have already glanced. TTus 
ascendency continued in all probability to be maintained, though in- 
creasingly threatened by the growing power of Sparta, till the earljr 
part of the sixth century before Christ. At this period tlie Lacedte- 
monians succeeded in wresting from Argos not only the hegemony of 
the Dorian states, but also a considerable territory which had pre- 
viously owned her sway. They pushed their territory as far north- 
ward on the eastern coiist of Peloponnesus as ThjTea ; nor were the 
Ai^eiaos ever able to recover their lost possessions or their old head- 
ship. But no estimate of the part they played in Hellenic history 
can be correct which does not take account of the fact that they 
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obstinately cheriahetl the memory of their former greatness, and were 
always animated by a strong feeling of jealousy of Sparta. This 
feeling it was which led them, after the Persian war, to destroy 
Mycenaj and Tiryns, and transplant their inhabitants to Ai-gos : they 
were resolved not to tolerate any possible rival within their own 
territory. Their traditional hostility to Sparta often proved stronger 
than the ties of common descent, and led them to side against the 
Xiacedfemonians — now with Athens, and again with Thebes ; so that 
Argos was always a source of danger to Spai-ta, and more than once 
arrested the realization of her designs for securing supremacy in 
Greece. But though the Argeiana were able to exerci.se such an 
influence, they could never achieve any great measure of dominion 
for themselvea. In the whole history of the city it did not produce 
a single distinguished warrior or statesman. Thus in the annals of 
Hellas it did not occupy a place worthy either of its traditions, its 
population, or its wealth. 

The struggles of Argos against Spartan aggression extended at 
intervals over a period of more than a century ; but nothing, or next 
to nothing, is known of the events that marked the contest. Hei-o- 
dotus preserves a story to the effect that after much indecisive fight- 
ing, it was resolved to refer the question as to the possession of 
Thyrea to a conflict between three hundred chosen wan-iors on each 
side, which took place 547 b.c. So furious was the struggle that at 
last only two Argives and one Spartan were left alive. The Argive.s 
hastened home to report their victory ; the solitary Spai-tan, remain- 
ing on the field, collected the arms of the enemy's dead, took them to 
the Spartan camp, and so enabled his countrymen to claim that they 
had gained the day. To this claim the Argeions refused to assent, 
and the dispute led, after all, to a general engagement between the 
armies of the two cities, in which the Lacediemonions proved the con- 
querors. This story lias a strong family resemblance to the well- 
known Roman legend of the Horatii and Curiatii ; but there is proof 
positive that the Argeians at anyi-ate believed it to be true, and that 
at a perioil comparatively near the <late assigned to it, for in the 
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course of the following century they proposed a^in to i 
their dispute with Sparta about the possession of Thj^Tea in p 
the same way. 

One of the heaviest blows which Argos ever sustained i 
Jiand of her ti-aditional foe befell her about 496 b.c., six years 1i 
the first Persian invasion of Greece. A war with Sparta hxtjit^ 
broken out, Cleomenea, the Lacedfemonian king, succeeded in landiiu 
a large army, in vessels he had extorted from the .^^inetans, U 
Nauplia, and ravaged tlie Argive territory. The Argeians tnusterel 
all their forces to resist him, and the two armies encamped oppc«t« 
each other near Tiryna. Cleomenes, however, contrived to attack 
the Argeians at a moment when they were unprepai-ed, making me, 
if Hei-odotus is to be credited, of a stratagem ^vhich proves dw 
extreme incapacity of tlie opposing genei'als, and completely nmted 
them. The Argeians took refuge in a sacred grove, to which the 
remorseless Spaitans set fire, and so destroyed almost the whole 
of them. No fewer than six thou.'iand of the citizens of Argm 
perished on this disastrous day, Cleomenes might have captured 
the city itself ; but he was, or affected to be, hindered by unfavour- 
able omens, and drew off his troops. The loss sustained by Aigos 
was so severe as to reduce her for some years to a condition of fn-cftt 
weakness ; but this was at the time a fortunate circumstance for the 
Hellenic cause, inasmucli as it enabled the Lacedaemonians to devote 
their whole energies to the work of resistance to the Persian invasion 
without fear of enemies at home. In this great work Argos took no 
part, on the occasion of either the first or second attempt of the 
Persian kings to bring Heliaa under theii- dominion. Indeed, the 
city was strongly suspected of " medising " tendencies. In the period 
following the final overthi-ow of the Persians, while Athens was 
pursuing the splendid career of aggrandisement and conquest that 
made her the foremost state in Greece, and while the Lacedajraonions 
were paralyzed by the revolt of the Messenians, Argos regained 
strength and influence, which she at once employed and increased by 
the harsh policy, already referred to, of depopulating Uycenie » hk I 
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Tiryna, wliile she compelled several other serai-independent places in 
the Ai-golid to acknowledge her supremacy. 

During the first eleven years of the Peloponneaian wnr, down to 
the peace of Nicias (421 B.C.), Argos held aloof from all participation 
in the struggle, adding to her wealth and perfecting her military 
organization. As to her domestic conditions and political system, little 
ia known ; but it is certain that the government, unlike that of other 
Dorian states, was democratic in its character, though there was in 
the city a strong oligarchic and philo-Laconian party, which was 
destined to exercise a decisive influence at an important crisis. The 
peace of Nicias. as there has previously been occasion to explain, 
excited great discontent among the Corinthians and other allies of 
Sparta, and the result of this feeling was an attempt to fonn a new 
Peloponnesian league with Argoe at its head. This ultimately came 
to nothing, partly through the hesitation of Corinth, but still more 
on account of the fidelity to Sparta of the Arcadian city of Tegea, and 
of the Thelians, with whom at that time hostility to Athens was the 
strongest impulse. Ai^os was on the point of re-establishing friendly 
relations with Sparta, when Alcibiodes, who just about this time became 
prominent among the Athenian statesmen, used his family and other 
influence he possessed at Ai-gos to bring about an alliance with 
Athens. In thb intrigue he was successful ; and a solemn treaty of 
offensive and defensive friendship was entered into between Athens, 
Argos, Elis, and Mantinea. Alcibiades himself went to Argos to 
reap substantial i-esults for his country from this new compact ; and 
his energy might have produced serious dangers for Sparta within 
the limits of Peloponnesus itself, if King Agis had not, in June 
418 B.C., won the decisive victory of Mantinea over the combined 
forces of the allies. At the moment, this success was chiefly im- 
portant on account of its moral effect — for it at once restored the 
military reputation of the Lacediemonians, tarnished by a long pre- 
vious succession of disasters — since, in a military sense, the Spartan 
king did not attempt to improve his victory. But the oligarchic 
party at Argos entered into a conspiracy with the Lacediemonians 
21 
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for the overthrow of the democratic govemmcDt — involving, of course^ 4 
a complete rupture with Athens — and this was temporarily success- 1 
fill. With the aid of a body of Spartan hoplites they put down by i 
force the popular party, slew iba leaders, and assumed the adminis-j 
tration. Their triumph lasted only a few months : their rule was aam 
oppressive that the populace, always fierce and turbulent at Argoa^l 
rose up against them. The time for the rising waa chosen when the 1 
wholtt popidation of Sparta was engaged in the observance of one rf'l 
the religious festivals kept therewith peculiar strictness. The appealsf j 
of the Argeian oligarchs for aid to their Lacedsemonian allies were! 
made in vain : they were overthrown, many of them put to dcatli, ! 
and the rest driven into exile. Ai^a returned to her alliance witbl 
Athens, tliough it was not attended with important practical resulti I 
to either party. 

In the rising of Greece against the Spartan domination after tha J 
close of the Peloponnesian war, Argos occasionally took a part ; and J 
she sent the largest contingent to tlie army defeated by the Laccd»"l 
monians at the battle of Corinth {394 B.C.). The city was not con^fl 
Hpicuous during the decline of Hellenic greatness and freedom. 
was ono of the mombors of thi; Ach;enn Lt^ague; hut afti.'r thti date 
of the Roman conquest of Greece, it virtually disappeared from the 
page of ancient history, continuing to exist only as an unimportant 
provincial town. Along with Corinth, Sparta, and other Hellenic 
cities, it suffered severely from the ravages of the Goths in 267 A.D., 
and again during the irruption of Alaric in 395 A.D. Under the 
Latin Empire of the East set up by the Crusaders, Ai-gos became a 
part of the Duchy of Athens, to which it remained attached till, to- 
ward the close of the fourteenth century, it passed by purchase into 
the hands of the Venetians. In 1397 the city was stormed, and the 
inhabitants put to the sword or carried off into slavery, by the Otto- 
mans. In 14C3 the Turks again gained possession of the place, but 
it was temporarily recovered by the Venetians. Soon afterwards the 
authority of the sultans wa.s permanently established in the Pelopon- 
nesus, not to be disturbed for two hundred years, and Argos shared 
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the fate of the siivroundiiig countiy. Its Greek population had by 
this time been wholly extii'pated, and were replaced by Albanian 
settlers, whose descendants still in great measure form tlie population 
of the town. 

Dui'ing the war of Independence, Argos was several times the 
seat of the Hellenic National Assembly ; and its acropolis, the for- 
tress of Larissa, was resolutely held for some time in 1822 ogainst 
the besieging force of Dramali Pasha. The modem town is spi'eod 
over a wide area ; the houses, low and for the most part badly 
built, are surrounded by gardens and orchards, and lie around the 
lofty conical hill on which stood the ancient acropolis. The hill is 
now crowned by what is known as the Frank fortress of Larissa, a 
series of fortifications erected on the old Pelasgic foundations paitly 
by the Latins who held the city in the thirteenth century, and partly 
by the Venetians. Like most of the other strong places in Greece, it 
is unoccupied, and is sinking into slow decay. Of the ancient city, 
no traces remain save the amphitheatre — one of great size and in 
tolerably good preservation, sixty tiers of seats being distinctly visible. 
The modern town is, for Greece, thriving and populous : it has about 
ten thousand inhabitants. But it possesses little interest for the 
traveller. There is nothing in it to recall to the memory the city 
which at one time dominated over haughty Sparta, and was recog- 
nized as the foremost among the Dorian communities of Greece. 

Argos is .situated at the head of the Gulf of Nauplia {anciently 
known as the Argolic Gulf), and is between two and three miles dis- 
tant from the sea. About six miles away, on a little bay forming an 
excellent harbour on the eastern side of the gulf, stands the famous 
port of Nauplia, with its fortress of Palamedi. The rood lietween 
the two towns is one of the best in Greece, and the land on each side 
of it is highly cultivated, presenting a constant succession of corn- 
fields, vineyards, tobacco plantations, and orange orchards. This is 
not the only circumstance that tends interest to the TOUte, Close to 
the roadside, about half-way between Argos and Nauplia, stand the 
mighty ruins of Tirj-ns, a city whose greatness, like that of Mycense, 



]iad passed away before history began. Legend describes it as the 
capital of Perseus, and as the place appointed by the Pj'thian oi'acle 
for the reaidence of Hercules dui-ing the period when, at the bidding 
of Eurystheus, he perfonned the twelve labours that earned liini j 
immortality. But after the Dorian irruption into Peloponnesus it | 
lost all political importance, and waa depopulated by the jealous ' 
Argives at the same time as Mycente — that is to say, nearly twenty- 
five centuries ago. Yet the gigantic Cyclopean wall.-i of its citadel 
still stand almost uninjured, defiant alike of time and tempest, and 
they constitute one of the most impressive monuments still remaining i 
of pre-hiatoric UeElas. They stand on the suiamit of a low hill 
rising i-ather abruptly from the plain. The walla vary in heig;hfc J 
from twenty-four to forty feet. They are composed of immense I 
blocks of atone, rudely but firmly adjusted to one another. Their ] 
moat peculiar feature is that near the principal gateway of the | 
fortress there are two galleries or corridors formed in the thickness j 
of the wall, six or seven feet wide by about ten in height, and each > 
extending to a length of eighty or ninety feet They have openings 
at inteiTals, and were probably intended to afford shelter to ti-oopa 
stationed for the defence of the outer works of the gate. Tlie enclosure 
within the walls is much higher than the land without, and it is pos- 
sible that below there lie some such evidences of the ancient wealth 
of Tirana as Dr. Schliemann has discovered within the acropolLs of 
Mycenie. That indefatigable explorer has indeed made researches on 
the spot, but without any important result The place is at present 
devoted to the purpo.se of a tobacco -plantation, for in this coiner of 
Greece the finest tobacco raised in Europe is grown. 

Nauplia is one of the handsomest and busiest towns in the 
Hellenic kingdom ; but its histoiy, like its aspect, is almost entirely 
modem. The original settlement of the ploce undoubtedly dates 
back to a very remote period, and some writers are inclined to 
believe that it was first planted as a trading factory by the Phceni- 
cians. In the early history of Greece it is seldom mentioned, and 
then only as the port of Argos ; but as that city had no great 
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external trade, Nauplia never rose to much commercial importance. 
Yet it possesses on excellent natural harbour ; and the steep and 
lofty rock of Palamedi, which overhangs the town, seems marked 
out as the best possible site for a strong fortress. These advantages 
were overlooked by the Romans ; for when Fausanias was at Nauplia 
less than two centuries after Christ, the place was desolate, being 
marked only by the ruins of the walls, of which some traces still 
remain, and of a temple to Poseidon. Under the Eastern Empire, 
however, Nauplia began to grow in importance. Its walLs were 
repaired, and a fort was built on a little island in the roadstead, just 
opposite the town. Like Argos, Nauplia became attached, during the 
Latin domination in the Eastern Empire, to the Duchy of Athens, 
and afterwards passed into the hands of the Venetians, who largely 
increased the fortifications. They constructed the stately gate-tower 
which is still one of its striking features ; and during their sway in 
the Morea, 1C8G-1715, they erected the first regular fortress on the 
rock of PalaniedL It eonsLsted of three massive forts and four 
detached batteries ; and here, and in the town, the Venetians accumu- 
lated great military stores. 

In July 1715 the town and fortress were assailed by the Turks 
under the terrible Ali Kumourgi, fresh from his triumph at Corinth. 
In spite of its strength, the Palamedi castle was carried by assault 
after a very brief and inadequate defence, and the Turkish janissaries 
entered the town pell-mell with the retreating garrison. Then fol- 
lowed a scene of fearful slaughter and plunder. It is said that 
twenty-five thousand persons were either put to the sword or reduced 
to slavery. About a thousand soldiers of the Venetian garrison were 
taken by their captors to the grand vizier, who paid their ransom, 
and then caused them all to be beheaded before his tent. From this 
time Nauplia was left in the undisputed posseasion of the Uttomans 
till the outbreak of the Greek revolutionary war. It remained the 
strongest fortress in the Morea, and as soon as the Hellenes rose to 
assert their independence, they laid siege to it In 1822 Dramali 
Pasha attempted to relieve the place, but he was unsuccessful, chiefly 
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through his own want of military capacity ; and in December 
year the garrison, being reduced to absolute starvation, were 
to surrender after a very obstinate and protracted defence. 

While Greece was a republic under Capodistrias, Nauplia m 
the temporary capital of the state, and its prosperity and iinportaaei 
rapidly increased. It was there that Capodistrias was assasanattd 
io Octtibor 1831, at the door of a citurcb wliither he was goii^ tn 
hear mass, by two brothers of a family he hod unjustly perseeutaL 
And it was at Nauplia that King Otho landed in February 1833, 
when ho c^no to take possession of the throne from which he wn 
ignomiiiiously expelled after thirty years of misgovemment. Stxangttf 
enough, it was the i-evolt of the garrison of Nauplia in 18CS Uttl 
first began the revolutionary movement which ended in King OUmIb 
expulsion. Thus, in the modem history of Greece, Nauplia has phH 
A prominent part Though it has long ceased to be the 
the country, its importance as a military position continues 
recognized. A considerable garrison is stationed there in a larg^ 
pretentious barrack -biiilding. The streets are regular and well paved; 
some of the houses are hajidsome ; and there is a good deal of trade, 
for the town ia the centre of the commerce of the Aj^golid- The 
fortress which crowns the hill of Polamedi, rising at a height i£ 
seven hundred feet above the town, is still in excellent preservation. 
Access is gained to it by a steep ascent, with numerous steps cut in 
the solid ix>ck, fi-om the side of the town. The view fi-om the battle- 
ments of the fortress ia extensive and imposing. 

In tlie Acte, or eastern portion of the Ai^lid — the peninsala 
between the Argolic and Saronic Gulfs — there stood in the times of 
ancient Hellenic glory three considerable citjes : Hemiione, TrtEsen. 
and Epidaurus. Of the first very little is known : no trace of it, 
is now left, and it is rarely mentioned in history. Ti-oezen and 
Epidaurus, however, often figured as powerful communities in the 
struggles for ascendency between Athens and Sparta. Trresen, 
situated on an eminence about two miles from the sliore of 
Saronic Gulf, was a wealthy and stately city even in 
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time, boasting numerous temples and immense art treasures. Of all 
this nothing is now left but a few shapeless ruins. Epidaurus, further 
north, on the Saronic Gulf, opposite iEgina, was a prosperous com- 
mercial port and city, and was chiefly renowned for its splendid 
temple of ^Esculapius, which attracted votaries and pilgrims from all 
the neighbouring countries. The only relic of its former magnificence 
now remaining is the beautiful theatre of white marble, which is in 
a better state of preservation than any other edifice of the same kind 
in Greece. 



CHAPTER XI. 



LACONIA — SPAETA — MESSENIA. 



With the exception of Athens alone, none of the communities d 
(incient Holliut ever acquired so much power or played so prominoit 
a, [lart in the national annals as Sparta, or Laced<emoiiia~ For a 
longer period than any other state, it possessed the hegemony of 
Greece. Till their glory was overcast by the militai-y genius of 
EpaminondiM and the bravery of his Thebans, the Spartan warriors 
were accounted the most formidable in the known world ; in & fair 
field, and with anything like equality of numbei-s, they were looked 
uiHiii as invincible. The same iron discipline which controlled and 
inarHhallcil thorn as soldiers regulated their life as citizens, and cave 
tx) their institutions an a-spect of rigidity and solidity utterly unlike 
anything to be found elsewhere in Greece. It was the secret at once 
of tlieir political and their military supremacy ; but while it gave 
them the advantages which enabled them to figure so conspicuouslv 
in history, it was bought at a very dear price. 

In Sparta the state was everything, the individual nothing. A 
dead level of uniformity prevailed throughout the countrj', Durin"- 
all the centuries that the village-city on the banks of the Eurota.-^ 
exercised a predominant influence over the fortunes of Hellas, guided 
the politics of Peloponnesus, and sent forth her kings and her har- 
luosts to control the action of distant cities, she did not produce a 
single great orator, poet, or artist. To the intellectual development 
of Greece she contributed literally nothing ; and even her great wai-- 
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riors anj statesmen were few and far between. Her social anJ polit- 
ical orgajiization. admirably framed for the maintenance of a stem 
military oligarchy, had no elasticity, no provision for adapting itself 
to the inevitable changes pi-ocliiced by time. So long as it could 
escape collision with external forces, it remained erect; and the geo- 
graphical formation of Laconia secured for it this necessaiy isolation 
during a period of nearly five hundred years. Then it crumbled into 
utter ruin, and with it faded, at once and tor ever, the glory of 
Sparta. She hod no traditions other than those of war and military 
rule, no philosophers whose works might attest to the modem world 
her intellectual activity, no public monuments to bear silent witness 
to her artistic culture. Thus it haa happened that though the period 
of Athenian supremacy in Helios did not extend over more than a 
few decades, and was not even then so real or so solid as that 
asserted both before and afterwards by Sparta, " the glory that was 
Greece " is now, and has been ever since the revival of learning, 
associated in men's minds with Athens. Tliis fact constitutes per- 
haps the most striking illustration in history of the great tmth that 
the empire of mind is incalculably mightier and more la.sting than 
that of the aword. 

We have said that the geographical features of Laconia had much 
to do with the long continuance of the peculiar polity of Sparta. 
The general aspects of the country were briefly described in the open- 
ing chapter of this work. It is necessary now to examine them more 
closely. In the histoncal period of ancient Hellas, the territories of 
Sparta extended over the whole southern part of Peloponnesus, from 
Thyrea on the Argolic Gulf to the mouth of the river Neda, in almost 
precisely the same latitude on the western coast. The western por- 
tion of this territory, however — about one-third of the whole area — 
consisted of the subject state of Messenia, Laconia proper, the true 
home of the Spartans, extended from the east coast to the western 
slope of the great mountain range of Taygetus, which stretches 
directly southward from the central mass of the Arcadian highlands 
down to the very point of the peninsula of Tsenarus, and ends in the 



pi-oniontoiy now known as Cape Matapaii, the most southerly point 
in Greece. With Ui« sole exception of the rugged inland ix'gion of 
Aicatlia, tlie country enclosed within these limits wa« in ancient times 
the moat inaccessible in Greece. It has an extended coa.st^ine, but 
the shore is rocky and dangerous ; there are scarcely any inlets or 
harbours, and these aft'ord little protection to shipping from the 
violent winds which often prevail. Besides, in the days of Spi 
jfrcatness there was not a single important town on the coast. 
Atlienians, masters of tlie sea, were able to ravage the lands near 
the shore with impunity, but they could not in that way inBict any 
serious blow on Sparta. 

That city, planted in the very heart of the countrj-, was itself 
quite unfortified, but was more secure from attack tlian the strongest 
walled fortress in Greece. It stood on the banks of the river Eurol 
about twenty miles from the sea. The Eurotas, the one consideral 
river in Laconia, rises in the Arcadian mountains, and after a subl 
ranean course of some miles, during which it is believed to mingle 
waters with those of the Alpheus, the great outlet for the drainag*- 
of Arcadia, reappears again at the foot of Mount Sciritis, in the 
extreme north fit' Laconia, whence it Hows in an almost stniiglit 
course to the sea. Its total length is perhaps fifty miles — qtiite a 
considerable course for a river in Greece ; but it is not navigable, 
and in the dry season its volume is insignificant. It drains a narrow 
valley, bordered on the west by the range of Taygetua, and on the 
east by that of Pamon, which stretches parallel with Toygetua till, 
on approoching the south coast of Peloponnesus, it bends away east- 
ward, so that the valley of Sparta at its lower extremity widens 
out into a small plain. Further north, however, the mountains ap- 
proach very near to each other on either side. They form two huge 
natural walls, between which Sparta sat in disdainful security. At 
its upper extremity the valley was shut in by the rugged and almost 
inaccessible highlands of Arcadia, and in ancient times no Hellenic 
general was bold enough to attempt to penetrate to Sparta from the 
south. Though the coimtry about the mouth of the Eurotas is com- 
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paratively level, the soil is poor. The moat fertile lands in Laconia 
ore on the inner slopes of the two great mountain ranges. 

The scenery among the hills, especially of Taygetus, is exceedingly 
wild and picturesque. The valley through which the Eurotas flows, 
and the lower slopes of the mountains themselves, are richly wooded : 
mulberries, plane-trees, Italian poplars, and the dark -green foliage of 
the olive, are intermixed with orange, citron, and pomegranate trees. 
A little higher up, the character of the vegetation becomes less 
luxuriant and more distinctly that of the temperate zone. Where 
there is not regular cultivation, the soil is covered with azaleas, 
arbutus, and heaths, bearing a wealth of white and ro.se-coloured 
fiowers. Above this belt is one of dark, sombre-looking firs ; and 
then the bare, rugged rocks, terminating in a long line of sharp 
peaks, rise to a height of several thousand feet. They are broken by 
innumerable sharp clefts and gloomy gorges, down which rush the 
mountain torrents to swell the volume of the Eurotas. Here and 
there may be discerned a steep and almost impracticable path, often 
overhung by fantastically-shaped ma-sses of i-ock.or carried across the 
face of sheer cliffs having a perpendicular height of hundreds of feet. 
In all Europe there is scarcely to be found mountain scenery more 
varied or more beautiful than that of the Taygetus i-ange. The 
contrast between the national character and genius of the old Spar- 
tans and Athenians is most significantly illustrated in the fact that 
this majestic natural panorama, which was constantly before the eyes 
of the iuhabitants of Sparta, elicited no reflection and exercised no 
influence in their artistic or literary development. 

The legendary story of the Dorian conquest of Peloponnesus 
under the leadership of princes descended from Hercules has already 
been referred to in an earlier chapter. It may be taken as a certain 
fact that at some remote period — probably between three and four 
hundred years before the first Olympiad, and therefore about eleven 
centuries before the Christian era — there was an irruption of Dorians 
into the peninsula, and that they established themselves as the 
dominant race over the greater part of its area. The aboriginal 
22 
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oocnpaots of the Und axe siqiposed to have been Felasgians, who | 
Mcne still more distant period had been dispoesessed by Achseans and' 
lonians. Wben th« Doriim invasitHi ti»k place, the latter pec^Iu 
were aJtogetber driven oat of Peloponnesos ; while the Achtpwns 
settled in the northern district the loniana had formerly occupied, 
and the Dorians divided among themselves I^conia. Me^seoia, and 
the Argolid. The legend runs that the di\-ision of the conquered 
countries was determined by lot among the Heracleid leaders of the 
invadei-s, and that Temenns, the eldest, gained Ai^os ; Cresphontes, 
Messcnia ; while LaconJa fell to the share of Procles and Euryschenes, 
the twin-sons of Aristodemos, a third descendant of Hercules, who 
had peri'shed at the outset of the expedition. Whether there is i 
historical basis for thLs storj' it is impossible to say ; but that it i 
received with entire credence by the Lacedseroonians themselves ta 
sufficiently attested by the fact that their long double line of kings, 
which was maintained until the eve of the Roman conquest of Greece, 
traced their origin to, and derived their royal status from, Procles a 
Eurysthenas. 

The tradition which represents the Dorian conquest of Pelo] 
nesus as the work of n f(^w months, or at tlio most of a fe^v years, 
is improbable on the face of it. There is reason to believe that in 
several districts of Laconia the Achseans maintained their indepen- 
dence for two or three hundred years after the first irruption of the 
invaders. Be that as it may, Sparta does not figure in Hellenic 
legend as a powerful or leading state until some years subsequent to 
the first Olympiad ; and the old historians agree that she previously 
sufiered from grave intestine disorders. The means by which these 
were ended, and the Spartans equipped for their subsequent career 
of conquest and military ascendency, were found in the remarkable 
institutions commonly known as the laws of Lycurgu-s. Sparta, like 
Athens, had her great lawgiver; but Lycurgus is unquestionably 
more of a mythical, or at any rate less of a historical, figure than 
Solon. There is, however, a curious resemblance between the careei-s 
of the two men, as they are described by the historians who first 
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put into consecutive form the stories regarding them. Like Solon, 
Ljcurgus is said to have been a member of the I'oyal house of his 
native city, and, like him, to have prepared for the task of recon- 
structing the national institutions by years of tmvel and study of 
the governing systems of other countries. Equally with Solon, too, 
he ia credited with a lofty superiority to the dictates of personal 
ambition. But whereas there ia some historical proof of the existence 
of Solon, and of the nature of his labours as a reformer, Lycuigus is 
little more than a name. Modem scholars and historians are unable 
to determine with any degree of precision the era when he lived. 
Some hold that it was early in the tenth, and others that it was 
toward the close of the ninth century before Chiiat. 

Even with regard to the character of the changes he made in 
Spartan institutions there is equal uncertainty and difference of opin- 
ion. To accept Plutarch's story, and believe that Lycurgua was the 
creator of all the institutions which belongeil to Sparta in historic 
ages, would be to take for gi-anted that before his time the state 
possessed no government at all beyond the patriarchal rule of the 
kinga The view of the most erudite of modem historians, that 
Lycurgus simply altered and improved the existing administrative 
machinery, seems to he most in accord with reason and probability ; 
but the subject is one on which speculation must necessarily be un- 
profitable, because there is a total want of trustworthy knowledge 
as to the condition of Sparta before the Lycurgean reforms were 
initiated. It will be sufficient for our present purpose to describe 
briefly the political and social institutions of Sparta as they existed 
during the historic period, without attempting to determine the 
question of their origin. 

The monarchy was preserved at Sparta, without interruption or 
interregnum, tor a period of more than five hundred years subsequent 
to the first recorded Olympiad, and, according to tradition, it had 
subsisted for upwards of three centuries before that time. But it 
was a monarchy of a very peculiar type, not only as regarded the co- 
exbtence of two lines of kings, but also with respect to the limita- 
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tiona on the royal authority. Nothing at all resembling it was to be 
found either in Hellas or in any other country in classic times ; and 
in modern daya the only approach to the position and powers of tha- 
Spartan kings is to be found in those assigned to the Doges of 
Venice, who, however, were elective and not hereditary rulers. The 
kings were ex officio generals of the army on any military expedi- 
tion ; but this gave them no political power or influence in opposition 
to the people, because the citizens constituted the army. They 
possessed extensive royal domains ; they enjoyed certain special 
privileges and perquisites, exercised important religious functions, 
and, in virtue of their direct descent from Hercules, stood in the 
popular view a-s the representatives of the deity who was supposed 
to be the special patron and protector of Sparta. But while they 
were thus undoubtedly the foremost and most influential members of 
the community, their actual authority and power were exceedingly 
restricted. They had no deciding voice on questions either of peace 
and war or of domestic polity. 

The nominal supremacy in the state belonged to the senate, con- 
sisting of the two kings and of twenty-eight elders. In this assem- 
bly the votes of the kings had no more weight or foi-ce than that of 
any other member. Its decisions, as a rule, determined the action of 
the state, but were subjected to two checks, one of which ultimately 
assumed overshadowing importance. The decrees and resolutions of 
the senate might be overruled by an assembly of the whole Spartan 
people, which was periodically held. This assembly had, however, 
no power of initiation; it could do no more than affirm or reject the 
propositions submitted by the senate. And there was also a kind of 
executive committee of five, known as the Board of Ephors, which 
exercised an authority very much akin to that possessed at Venice 
by the Council of Ten. According to some accounts, the ephors vv-ere 
instituted by Lycurgus ; but it is generally believed that they were 
first appointed at a later period as a kind of arbitrating body between 
the senate and the popular assembly. However that may be, thev 
gradually assumed to themselves almost all the functions of internal 
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administiration and the real regulation of external policy, so aa to 
guide the proceedings of the senate, and reduce the political authority 
of the kings to a mere shadow. During almost the whole period of 
Spartan greatness, the ephors were the actual rulers of the state, 
though occasionally tlie commanding military talents or political abil- 
ity of one or other of the kings temporarily eclipsed their influence. 

The political system of Sparta, therefore, was in effect a close 
oligarchy. As such it was regarded in all the other Hellenic com- 
munities ; and the Spartan influence outside the borders of Loconia 
was invariably exercised in support of oligarchic parties. The social 
organization of the state was that which distinguished it in the most 
marked degree from any other in Greece. The people were divided 
into three distinct classes, divided by lines of separation as strong as 
those which mark out the castes of India. The first of these classes 
was composed of the Spartan citizens, resident in the capital, subject 
to the Lycurgean discipline, and alone eligible for military command 
or public office. They were the descendants of the original Dorian 
conquerors, the owners of the soil in Sparta itself and the surround- 
ing district, and might be described in modem parlance as the feudal 
nobility. The next class were the periceci, the free land-owning in- 
habitants of the other townships of Laconia. They had no political 
power or function, but were under obligation of military service, and 
had to shai'e all the burdens of the state without possessing any 
voice in the government They are supposed to have been chiefly 
the descendants of those Achaean and other early inhabitants who 
remained in the country after the Dorian conquest But though 
subjects, they were not slaves. This degrading position was that of 
the helots, whose station was somewhat similar to that of the 
"villeins" of English feudal timei^. They were bound to the soil, 
which they cultivated for the benefit of its owners — both for the 
Spartan citizens and the perioecL They were liable and habitually 
subjected to the most cruel treatment at the hands of the ruling 
class; but they were Greeks by blood and speech, and were not 
bought and sold like the slaves of other Hellenic states. A large 
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proportinn of them were as purely Dorian in blood as their ma 
being the descendants of the Doric settlers in Messenia, who, i 
shall have to relate, were conquered by Sparta. They performed 
all menial service and manual -work, and aer\'ed in war as ligbt- 
armed troop.'i. But while they played so important a part in lb 
social economy, they were always regarded by the government and 
citizens of Sparta with distrust and aversion, for the possibility d 
their revolt against tlie heavy yoke they had to bear was an eve^ 
present danger. 

The supremacy of the comparatively small ruling class in 
Sparta was preserved, not only by the retention in their hands rf 
every public office, but by a singuliur organization, which made tliein 
all, in effect, members of one great family. The citizens partook of 
all their meals at public tables. This institution was knon-n as tbe 
Syssitia, or " public mess." Each citizen had to belong to one of 
these messes, and to contribute his daily quota to its maintenanoi 
from the lot of land assigned to him. At the public tables a rigid 
equality wa.s preserved, and the food for all alike was of the plainest 
quality. All occupations tending to the accumulation of individoal 
wealth were prohibited to Spartan citizens under the Lycurgwoi 
reforms, and the very use of gold and silver money was forbidden. 

From infancy the children of both sexes were trained and educated 
under the supervision of the state, upon principles which aimed at 
the development of muscular vigour and physical health, while in the 
case of the boys other methods were employed to teach them hardi- 
hood, capacity to endure pain, and military proficiency. Individual 
freedom and family life as we understand them were absolutely 
unknown in Sparta. The duty of the individual citizen was not to 
his family, but to the state. Even the institution of marriage < 
entirely subordinated to what were regarded as the public int< 
Men and women were not allowed to marry before a certain age, e 
matches were an-anged with the -sole view of securing a vigorous and 
healthy offapring. The Lycurgean institutions with regard to the 
distribution of property are enveloped in obscm-ity. Private 
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ship of IflJid and wealth unquestionably prevailed, but there seems to 
be some reason to believe that when the reforms were first initiated 
an attempt was made to secure, by a redistribution of the soil and 
other means, equality in property. It is very certain, however, tliat 
in historic times no such equality was maintained, for many citizens 
became so poor as to be unable to keep their places at the syssitia 
because they could not make their contributions to it-s maintenance. 

The effect of the Lycurgean institutions was to weld the people 
of Sparta into what Grote well denominates a " military brother- 
hood " — the most potent military machine which at that time, and 
for long after, existed in Greece or in the world. Had theii- political 
ambition and ability been proportionate, it is difficult to doubt that 
the Lacediemonians might have anticipated the career of the Romans; 
but tlieir inability to produce really great statesmen, and the iron 
rigidity of their political system, placed in their path effectual 
barriers to the attainment of such grandeur. But the superiority in 
strength over every other community in Peloponnesus which their 
new organization bestowed upon them speedily became appaient. It 
seems most proljable that the Lycurgean reforms wore fairly initiated 
toward the close of the ninth century B.C.; and before the eighth was 
over, we find Sparta playing the part of on aggrepsive and conquering 
state. 

Tlie first object of their attacks was the neighbouring Dorian 
kingdom of Messenia. The kinship between the two peoples and 
their rulers had previously kept them on friendly terms. It was 
symbolized and expressed by joint saci-ifices, annually celebrated at a 
temple in honour of Arterab which stood on the borders between 
the two countries, near the soui-ce of the river Neda. It was a 
quarrel that broke out at these annual rites which led to the out- 
break of the first Messenian war, about 743 B.C. The circumstances 
of the quarrel were differently related by the two parties ; but it 
re.'ralted in the death of Teleclus, one of tlie Spartan kings. His 
subjects invaded Messenia to obtain redress. At first the struggle 
waa of an indecisive character, but ultimately the Messenians were 
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obliged to take refuge on the fortified moantain of Itbomc^ 
tht' rcdt of their country wm overrun and conqoered by tli 
r(mt«nt enemies. After the war had lasted twenty ye 
MesHenion gaii-ison was compelled to abandon Ithome, the I 
tions of which were razed by the Spartans, and Itfesseni* I 
part of the Liiced^uionian territory, — all its inhabitajit^ who r 
to Mubiiiit Iwiny driven into exila Pausanias and otber ■ 
writorH give long details of the events of this twenty years' \ 
the great hero of which was the Mes,9enian king AristomeDes ; bat 
these <letails are us legendary as the exploits of the Homeric haoM, 
an<l all thai is certainly known about the war is that it ended in tb 
Hubjugation of Mesaenia. 

The severity and oppression with which the conquered peof^ 
wertj ruled led them, about forty years later, to rise np in rerott, 
and another struggle of seventeen years' duration follow^ed. In tlih^ 
again, Ariatomenes is represented as the Messenian leader, altboi^ 
he had put an end to his own life at the unsuccessful close of the 
former contest ; and the later Hellenic writers tried to get over thi» 
impossibility by declaring that the Aristomenes of the second war 
must have been a descendant of the earlier hero bearing the same 
name. In the course of the war the Spartans suffered severely, as 
the Messenians had the support of other Peloponnesian communiti^ 
— especially the Arcadians — who had begun to dread the strength 
and an'oganco of the Lacediemoniana. Ultimately, however, the 
revolt was crushed, and from that time till the days of Epaniinondaa, 
M&ssenia remained a part of the Laconian territory. To Sparta it 
was an important acquisition, for the plain of the Pamisus was the 
mast fertile district in Peloponnesus. 

The Spartans next became aggres.sive on the eastern and north^ 
frontiers of their territory. Among the numei-ous independent ( 
munities of Arcadia, the two most important were Tegea and Mq 
tinea, in the extreme east of the Arcadian territory. With th< 
cities, especially the former, the Spartans hod some seven 
but were not able to conquer them, though they established a doi 
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nant influence, and reduced them to the position of dependent allies. 
From Argos, as we have already seen, the Lacediemonians wrested, 
in the coarse of two centuries, the strip of territory between the 
Pamon range and the sea from Thyrea down to the Maleon promon- 
tory. By the beginning of the sixth century B.C. they wore masters 
of two-fifths of the whole area of Peloponnesus — a territory of some- 
thing more than three thousand square miles. To modem notions, 
such a territory, which is smaller in extent than more than one 
Scottish county, seems utterly insignificant ; but it sufficed to make 
Sparta the largest and strongest state in Hellas, and even at the 
pinnacle of her power she never made any further addition to her 
pos.ses3ions in Peloponnesua Pi-otected from invasion by impreg- 
nable natural defences, and pos.sessing a militaiy discipline, a social 
and political unity, such as no other Grecian community could boast, 
the Lacediemonians possessed peculiar advantages in the competition 
for the Hellenic leadership. To what pvu-pose they used these ad- 
vantages has already to some extent been indicated in these pages. 
A full record of their wars and their policy would be nothing less 
than a history of ancient Greece, and therefore beyond the scope of 
the present work. 

It was about the close of the sixth century B.C. that Sparta, 
having asserted her supremacy in Peloponnesus, began to take an 
active part in the affairs of the Hellenic communities outside the 
penin.Kula. We have seen that in 510 B.C. her king, Cleomenes, 
went to Athens at the head of a large force to obey the mandate 
of the Delphic oracle and " liberate the city " by the expulsion of the 
Pisistratids. Subsequently Cleomenes again intervened in Athens 
in support of Isagoraa and the aristocratic party against Clei.sthenes 
and the democracy, but was besieged in the Acropolis and ignomini- 
ousiy expelled from the city. Hence arose the first quarrel between 
the two states whose rivalry was destined afterwards to be produc- 
tive of such calamities. Cleomenes strongly resented the humiliation 
to which he had been subjected, and he and his countrymen began 
to apprehend that the triumph of the Athenian democracy might 
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weaken their own pretensions to tJie h^emonj' of Greece — [iiilii 
sions which, without being formally asserted, had received 
general tacit recf^nition. 

Two attempta were made by Sparta to engage all the Pekps- 
nesian states in an enteiprise for the suppression of the popaiv 
government and party at Athens, and the restoration of those \aj 
Piaistratids whom Cleomenes hod been instrumental in expelling 
These attempts failed, chiefly because of the energetic refusal of tie 
Corinthians to co-operate in any endeavour to force a despotism ca • 
free Hellenic community. The relations of Sparta with Athens c»- 
tinued for some yeai-a to be hostile, but in 491 B.c. the two stotel 
were drawn together by the common danger of the Persian in^-aaoa 
The Lacediemonians, indeed, sent their troops to Attica too late w 
share in the giories of Marathon ; and though they were zeaknts 
members of the confederation that resisted the attack of Xerae^ fan 
years later, they showed a selfish lukewarmness in coming to tiw 
relief of Athens against Mardonius, But their troops rendered good 
service at the battle of Platssa ; and the wliole Hellenic army WM 
under the command of their king, Pausanias, on that memorable day. 
Two years afterwards, the tyrannical conduct and personal ambitioD 
of Pausanias, as leader of the combined fleet which was pi-oaecuting 
the war against the Persians, led to the deposition of Sparta from 
the hegemony of Hellaa and the accession of Athens to the coveted 
dignity. 

To this state of aflairs Sparta was for some time compelled to 
give a virtual acquiescence. She had no means of rivalling the 
Athenian maritime ascendency, and even on land her sti-enirth was 
paralyzed by grave domestic calamities which befell her. In 464 
D.C., Loconia was visited by a terrible earthquake, which reduced 
the greater part of the city of Sparta to ruins, and destroyed a 
large number of citizens. Encouraged by the misfortune that had 
thus overtaken their masters, the Laconian helots, and especially the 
Messenians, rose in revolt. When defeated in the open field, thej- 
once more took refuge on the fortitied bill of Ithome, and for a lone 
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time defied all the nttempta of the Spartans to suMuo them. It 
was not until 435 B.C. that Ithome was at last surrendered, and the 
last of the Messenian patriots withdrew from Peloponnesus, whither 
their d&scendants were destined to return nearly a century later. 
A short time before the fall of Ithome, the Lacedaemonians a^'ain 
began to inter^'ene in affairs beyond the Isthmus. In 457 B.C. they 
sent an army into Bceotia to restore the power of Thebea and over- 
throw the Athenian influence. At the battle of Tonagra the 
Athenians were defeated ; but the victory was only gained with 
difficulty, and the Spartans returned home immediately afterwards, 
while the Athenian supremacy in Bteotia became greater than 
before, and was maintained until the fatal defeat of Tolmides at 
Coronea, in 447 b.c., by the Bceotians themselves. This led to the 
loss by the Athenians of their land empire, though the power of 
Sparta was still very small outside Peloponnesus. In 431 B.a, the 
jealousy with which Athenian greatness inspired the Lacedjemonians 
led them to make common cause with Corinth in the dispute that 
had arisen about Corcyra. In a solemn conference of the Pelopon- 
nesian allies at Sparta, war was resolved upon ; and then followed 
that long and exhausting struggle known in history as the Pelopon- 
nesian war. 

Few of the important events of that contest took place on 
Loconian soil ; and though the vietoiy ultimately inclined to Sparta, 
it was more in consequence of the mistakes of her opponent 
than of her own achievements. During the whole twenty-seven 
years of the war, there were but two Lacedaemonians who gave 
proof of real military genius — Brasidas and Lysander. The former 
is one of the noblest figures in Hellenic annals. To splendid courage 
he added unbounded energy, all the qualities of a leader of men, and 
pure, unselfish patriotism. Some of the worst disasters that befell 
Athens in the earlier years of the war were due to his enterprise 
and skill; and his death at Amphipolis, in 422 B.C., was a greater 
calamity for Sparta than the loss of a battle would have Vieen. 

Lysander was a man of perhaps equal military talent, but of far 
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inferior moral character. He was able to brii^ the I^lopc m nAa 
war to a close by the annihilation of the Atfaeniazk fleet •! S^ 
potaiiii anil tlie subsequent capture of Athtrna. But hia pasml 
pride and selfish ambition led him to porsne a policy which iruik 
itourcc of great future misfortunes for Sparta. He made it ap p ai i ^ 
that the Laced feiuonians intemled to appropriate to themaelTni d 
the fruite of the success to which their aUies had largely cootribntcd. 
He set up at Athena the detestable government of the TliiKy 
Tyrants, alienated the other Greek states by his arrogance, iDJ 
pT'^pared the way for the general rising against Looedaemcana 
aupreniacy which he did not live to see. By his countrytneD be ■wm 
mispected of a design to seize the supreme power in the state ; hot 
\\w intluence was so great, and the glor^' of hia achieven>ents n 
recent, that no active steps could be taken against him. As alnadv 
related, he perished in 395 D.c. in an attack on the Boeotian city of 
Haliartus, induced by the revolt of the Boeotians against the Sparttn 
predominance. 

Two years before the death of Lysander, and chiefly thixmgfa his 
influence, Agcsilaua, the ablest of all the kings who ever reign«d at 
Sparta, had ascended the throne in succession to his bnitlier A™ 
whose son was set aside as illegitimate. Agesilaus waa not only an 
able general, he was far more of a statesman than the majority of 
hia fellow-countrymen. He recognized the fact that in the cotuse 
of the Peloponnesian war great changes had come about in the cir- 
cumstances of Sparta herself. The old Lycurgean mle Bgainsi tiie 
circulation of coined money had been set aside ; wealtli had accoma- 
lated, and, moreover, it had gathered in the hands of a comparativdy 
small number of citizens. Many Spartans had fallen in battle, 
others had been disfranchised through poverty, so that the number 

of Spartans possessing full civic rights had been greatly reduced 

according to some historians, to a few hundi'eds. 

Agesilaus perceived that the only way of preventing internal 
dissensions was cither to undertake extensive reforms, or to engage 
in foreign enterprises, which might give an outlet to the energies of 
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the lai^e mass of the population, belonging neither to the helots nor 
to the pericBci, who were yet excluded from all share in political life. 
The king turned his eyes to the overgrown and tottering Persian 
empire as an arena on which a Lacedemonian army might reap both 
wealth and glory ; for the famous march of the Ten Thousand under 
Xenophon through the heai't of Asia Minor, which had taken place 
three years before, had demonstrated the great superiority in military 
prowess of the Greeks over the effeminate troops of Artaxerxes. A 
war liad been going on in desultory fashion between the Spartans 
and the Pei-siana in Asia Minor for some time — the avowed object of 
the former, in their capacity aa tlie leading state of Helios, being the 
emandpation of the numerous Greek coloniea which for a long period 
hod been compelled to acknowledge the sovereignty of the "great 
king." Agesilaus, at the head of a considerable force, crossed over 
into Asia, gained repeated victories over the Persians, and was pre- 
paring to penetrate into the interior of the empire when hia career 
of conquest waa checked by evil tidings from home, and the 
Hellenic conquest of Persia was postponed for sixty years, when it 
was efiectually accomplished by Alexander. 

The circumstances under which Thebes, Corinth, Ai'goa, and Athens 
formed a league against Sparta have been indicated in an earlier 
chapter. Tliey were assisted by the Persians with pecuniary sup- 
plies, and succeeded for the time in overthrowing the Lacedaemonian 
supremacy in BtEotia. Their defeat by the Peloponneaians under 
Aristodemus near Corinth was more than counterbalanced by the 
great victory which the Athenian fleet under Conon gained over the 
Spartans under Pi.sander off Cnidus ; but Agesilaus, who had now 
returned from Asia Minor at the head of a powerful army, was the 
conqueror in a desperate struggle with the forces of the confederacy 
on the plain of Coronea. The war was carried on with great 
bitterness, and with various alternations of fortune, till 389 B.C., 
when Sparta, in order to retain her supremacy in Hellas, concluded 
with Persia the disgraceful peace of Antalcidas, by which she 
abandoned the Greeks of Asia Minor to the "great king," who in 
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liis turn withdrew his support from the Hellenic states opposed tQ 
Sparta. 

The latter, released from the burden of a foreign war. prosecuted 
her amhitious designs at home, acquiring a complete ascendency in 
Peloponnesus, and becoming also virtually mistress of Bffiotia. In 
379 B.C. her power was at its highest point ; but the some year 
witnessed the events which speedily led to her downfall. Under the 
guidance of Epaminondas and Pclopidas, Thebes threw off the Loce- 
dtemonian yoke, and was soon joined by other Boeotian cities, and 
received the powerful support of Athena. In vain were Spai'taa. 
armies again and again led into Bo?otia ; they could accomplish 
nothing of importance; while Pelopidas was training and disciplining 
a Theban army which, under the brilliant leadership of Epaminondas, 
wft.s destined to prove superior even to the hitherto invincible wju-- 
riors of Sparta. In 371 B.C. Athens came to terras with the Lace- 
diemoniana, feeling apprehensive of the growing power of Thebes ; 
but the latter did not fear to carry on the contest alone, and in the 
decisive battle of Leuctra totally defeated the Spartans, slew their 
Icing Cleombrotus, and destroyed the military ascendency which the 
haughty LaciinianM had enjoyed for five hunilred ypiirs. 

The consequences of the battle of Leuctra were great and lasting. 
The Arcadians, who had hitherto formed a group of separate auton- 
omies and petty communities, mainly under Spartan influence, now 
formed a national union, and erected a capital, the city of Megalopolis ; 
and though King Agesilaus led an expedition against the city, he 
was unable to effect anything against it. In 309 B.C. Epaminondas 
invaded Peloponnesus at the head of an army of seven thousand 
men, was cordially welcomed and supported by the Arcadians, and 
entered Laconia itself, approaching to within a few miles of the city 
of Sparta. Then, after wasting the country to the south and east, 
he turned to Messenia, proclaimed the restoration of its independence, 
and summoned home from all parts of Greece the descendants of the 
Messenian exiles, for whose occupation he built a new capital, named 
Messene, at the foot of the hill of Ithome. Thrice subsequently did 
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Epaniinondas enter Peloponnesus with the view of breaking the 
Spartan power; and there, at lost, in 362 B.C., he fell at the gi'eat 
battle of Mantinea, in which the Thebans and their allies again 
defeated the Lacedsenionians. 

But by this time all parties were weary of a war which liad 
lasted, almost without intermission, for sixteen years, and in 361 B.C. 
a general peace was concluded, the terma of which embraced a fonnal 
recognition of the independence of Messenia To this humiliation 
Spai'ta, humbled though -she was, refused to consent, and remained 
nominally at war; but she was unable to attempt anything against 
the Messenians, who thenceforth remained independent till the Roman 
conquest of Greece. In the same year in which tlie peace was con- 
cluded died Agesilaus, the lost great Lacedfemonian, and from the 
period of his death Sparta sank into comparati^'e insignificance. The 
exhaustion and degeneration that were more or less perceptible 
throughout Greece after the Pelopoimesian war were manifested at 
Sparta more distinctly than in any other of the leading Hellenic 
communities — the natural consequence of the rigid and exclusively 
oligarchic character of her institutions. When these had once lo,st 
their vitality she had nothing left to fall back upoa 

From the rapid historical survey given above, it will be perceived 
at once that Spai-ta was unlike almost every other great city of 
Greece in the poverty and unimportance of her local associations and 
traditions. For nearly a thousand years she enjoyed immunity from 
attack ; but this privilege was gained at the expense of a total 
absence of that rich municipal life wo have had to record in the ease 
of Athens, Thebes, and Corinth. It was not in their own city that 
the great deeds of the Laceda-monian heroes wore performed, and. as 
a consequence, the site is almost entirely destitute of memorials of 
the past. Indeed, Sparta never was a city at all in the sense in 
which the word was understood by the ancient Hellenes. It con- 
sisted of a group of unwalled villages, scattered over a plain about 
six miles in circumference, on the west bank of the Eurotas. That 
river formed its eastern boundary, and north and south its limita 



were walked hy two uman tributariea descending &ci«n Ote ^FkjfATn 
nnga The plun «'u of an ancliilatii^ character, and the h^ghe< 4 
its elfcvationa was called the Acropc^ thoogb ik waa auwued, M 
bjr A fortre^, Imt by a temple of Athene. The town bad few wdi- 
t«ctiiral spleDdoara to boast of. Paosacias, uldet^cl, mentioDS AA it 
was adorned by temples, luontiments, porticoes, ami statoea ; bol Aft 
garmlutu traveller did not tak« the trouble to describe any aC lhi» 
R tolerably clear proof that they were not, in hbt view, of i 
importance to deserve description. 

Nor vt thU to be wondered at, seeing that one of die j 
I of the Lycnrgean system wa.s a general diaconrageiuent of Uu nfa. 
Spartan citizeiLS were ready enough to give ap their lives in J 
for their country ; bat there in no recoi-d that any of them i 
their wealth to the decoration of their native city, ant] the i 
appropriating the resonrces of the state to such a purpose I 
oecuiTed to the government. Thus it happens that nearly i 
rains now to be found on or near the site of ancient Spi 
either of Roman, Byzantine, or Frank origin. To the 
period belongs the gi-aceful and picturesque bridge wliich 
Eurotas by a single ai-ch, a little way north of the city, ( 
road by which the modem traveller approaches Sparta fnmi ' 
litza. Outside the town, at its south-western extremity, stands a 
the only monument which can with any certainty be ascribed 1 
epoch of Spartan greatness. It consists of some remains of i 
niasoniy, the lower walls of a small quadrangular structure, 
now known as the tomb of Leonidas, but was in all probal^ 
monument erected to the memory of the hero of Thermopylaa, I 
remains of the ancient theatre, not far distant from this ; 
considerable ; but most of them are undoubtedly of Roman Orifl 
are also nearly all the ancient debris yet dLscovered on other J 
of the site now largely occupied by the town of New Sp 
well OS the ruins of temples, baths, and fortifications on thtf 
skirts of the place. The glory and strength of Sparta c 
her military discipline and training, and the martial quality ofl 
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citizens. When these were gone, the city itself diJ not long survive 
them. 

In the miserable internecine conflicts which weakened Greece in 
the sixth and seventh decades of the fourth century befqre Christ, 
Spai-ta was not prominent. She, like Athens, lent aid to the 
Fhocians in their long straggle with Thebes and Philip of MaceJon ; 
and she made some endeavoura to recover her ascendency over the 
Arcadians, but without continuous success. When all the rest of 
Greece was obliged to acknowlerlge the Macedonian supremacy, the 
Spai-tana alone stood out, and when Alexander was engaged in over- 
turning the Peman empire, they endeavoured, under the leadei-ship 
of their king Agis III., to destroy his authority in Greece ; but they 
were totally defeated by the Macedonian general Antipater, at a 
battle fought near Megalopolis (330 B.C.). in which Agis was slain. 
During the struggles which followed the death of Alexander and the 
division of liis empire, Sparta remained almost inactive, and sank 
into increased decrepitude. King Agis IV. attempted to revive the 
Lyeurgean institutions (240 B.C.), but perished in the attempt. His 
successor, Cleomeaes, contrived, however, to eflect substantial reforms : 
he abolished the ephorhood, admitted large numbera of new citizens, 
and for a short time breathed new life into the decaying state. 
Sparta once more became the chief power in Peloponnesus, and 
Cleomenes carried on successful war against the Arcadians and the 
Achiean League. The latter, however, invoked the aid of Antigonus, 
king of Macedon, and with his aid utterly overthrew the Lacedie- 
monians at the fatal battle of Sellasia (221 B.C.). Cleomenes took 
refuge in Egypt, where ho was cruelly put to death, and Sparta fell 
into the hands of native despots, who ruled it till, in 192 B.C., it was 
compelled to enter the Achiean League. Four years later the con- 
stitution of Lycurgus was formally abolished ; and thenceforward 
Sparta ceased to figure in ancient history. 

Under the Romans the splendid traditions of the city procured 
for it certain privileges. Like Athens, it received the title of an 
" ally " of Rome, which procured for its inhabitants exemption from 
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imperial taxation, and the maintenance of their own form of 
self-governiiient. When the Empire began to totter under the con- 
stant inroads of the northern harbarians, Sparta, whieh Iiad long 
occupied tlie position of a well-to-do provincial city, was no longer 
protected by the advantages of its site, or by the valour of ita 
inhabitants. It was twice rav^ed and sacked by the Gotlis — in 
207 A.D., and again in the great raid of Alaric in 305 A.D-, when that 
famous leader wintei-ed in Peloponnesus, and left scarcely one city in 
all Greece unplundered. Under the Byzantine Empire Sparta con- 
tinued to be the chief town in Laconia ; but the coiuitry round about, 
and especially the Taygetus highJantls. became gi-adually peopled with 
Sclavonians in place of the periceci and helota of ancient Laced^eiuoa 
They were a fierce people, given to robbery and piracy, and paid but 
little respect to the government at Constantinople. In the ninth 
century energetic measures were taken for their subjugation, and it 
was at that time found that nearly all of them were pagans. When 
the Fi-anks conquered Peloponnesus, in the thirteenth century, they 
found Spai-ta unsuited for the position of the capital of the district, 
inaamnch as its fortifications — of Roman construction — were in mina, 
while it was dominati'd by the surrounding' hei^dits. Tlipy there- 
fore built a strong fortre.s.s on a spur of Taygetus, known as the hill of 
Misithra, about three miles south-west of Sparta, and at the foot of 
this fortress they erected a fortified town. Henceforward, till the 
time of the establishment of Greek independence, Misithra, or Mistta, 
lemained the capital of Laconia, and Lacedfemon sank into a mere 
hamlet. Under King Otho the seat of the provincial administration 
was fince more removed to Sparta, which ha-s since been rebuilt, and 
Misithra in consequence deserted. The new town is described by 
recent travellers as a thriving place, spreading over a considerable 
area, and containing many well-built houses surrounded by gardens 
and orchards. The streets are wide and straight, and there is a good 
deal of local trade, ina.smuch as the surrounding lands are fertile, and 
are cultivated with more industry than in many parts of Greece. 
With the grand range of Taygetus in the background, New Sparta is 
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one of the most picturesque towna in the Hellenic kingdom ; bat, as 
we have already aaid, very few ti-aces of the ancient city are left. 

From Sparta a very bad road mns southward to Marathonisi, the 
ancient Gytheum, on the Gulf of Laconio. This place, after two 
thousand years of decay and neglect, has of late years begun to 
develop some commei-cial activity, such as it is believed to have 
enjoyed in the times before the Dorian conquest of Peloponn&sus had 
converted it from a trading-port frequented by Phoenician merchants 
into on arsenal. The agiiculture of the surrounding district has been 
improved, and splendid crops of grapes, mulbemes, and wheat have 
recently been raised. Much of the country between Maratlionisi and 
Sparta is. however, barren and uncultivated. Throughout the lower 
valley of the Eurotas there are numerous ruias dating from the 
Roman occupation of the country, but very few that can be 
assigned to an earlier period. 

The medieval capital of Lnconia stands, as we have said, on one 
of the spurs of Mount Taygetus, about three miles south-west of 
Sparta. The i-oad thither passes through groves of noble olives, fig- 
trees, and planes, and presently brings the traveller to the foot of the 
moimtains, where, close by the modem village of Parari, a huge cleft 
has been made in the rocks at some remote period, piobably by eartli- 
quakes. Into this gulf it is said that the Spartans were accustomc^l 
to tlu-ow criminals condemned to death, and deformed or weakly 
infants. The road, continuing to ascend, soon reaches the foot of the 
rock of Misithra, which, rising to a considerable height, is accessible 
only on one side, being separated from the mountain mass on three 
sides by deep ravines, whose sides are almost perpendicular. No 
site could be better adapted than this for a fortress in the days 
before the invention of long-rango artilleiy. 

The top of the hill is crowned by the remains, as yet little 
injured by time, of the citadel erected by the Frank prince, Guillaume 
de Villehardouin, in 1248 ; and the town below contains the ruins, 
also in good preservation, of several beautiful churches and stately 
houses, which recalled to the mind of a recent observant traveller 
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the deserted palaces of Rhodes. Misithra, in its historical cm^eer of 
seven hundred yeai-s, haa experienced some stmnge vicissitudes. ^Hiile 
tlie Fi'ank Principality of Achaia remained in exi.stence, it waa the 
principal town of southern Peloponnesus. Afterwai-ds it fell into 
the possession of the Hospitallers of Rhodes; was taken liy tlie Tux'ks 
in 14G0; won by the Venetians ten yeai-s later; hut soon again foil 
into the possession of the Ottomans, who held it till the Venetian 
conquest of the Morea, towards the close of the seventeenth centiu-j-. 
Once more i-ecaptui-ed for the Sultan by Ali Kumourgi in 1718, thu 
place did not again change hands till the Russian Invasion of the 
Peloponnesus in 1770, when it was taken by the savage mountaineers 
of TaygetxLS under Russian leadership ; many of the Mussulman in- 
habitants were ruthle-ssly murdered, and the town was sacked. The 
Turks speedily expelled the Mainates, and hanged a number of Greek 
bishops and priests who had displayed sympathy with the Russian 
invaders. At t!ie beginning of the Greek war of Lidcpendence, 
Misithra came into the possession of the insurgents ; hut was stormed 
by the troops of Ibrahim Pasha, the Greek population expelled, and 
t'the fortifications in part destroyed. On the accession of King Otho. 
Sparta was again made the capital of Laconia, and since then Misithra 
has been almost de.scrted. 

From Sparta there are in the present day two roads into the 
Messenian plain. One, tlie longer but easier, goes directly north- 
ward, and crossing the battle-field of Sellasia, where Antigonus of 
Mocedon defeated Cleomenes III. in 221 b.c., and struck the death- 
blow of Spartan independence, it passes round the northern flank of 
Taygetus, and then turns due .south again. The other, which is not 
practicable for vehicles, strikes across the mountains, and conducts 
tlie traveller through some of the wildest and most beautiful hill- 
scenery in all Greece. The path now runs along the bottom of deep 
ravines, and again passes across the face of stupendous clifls, overhung 
by masses of rock, where a false step would hurl the traveller to 
instant destruction. One of the mast imposing glimpses in this 
mountaui panorama is that of the goi^ of the little river Magoula, 
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which joins tho Eiirotos ininierHately south of the city o£ Sparta. 
Once over the mountain ridge, the aspect of the country speedily 
becomes more gentle. The western slope of Taygetus is less rugged 
than the east«m face, and at its foot stretches the Messenion plain, 
which still remains what it was in antiquity — the fairest and most 
fertile region in Peloponnesus. 

The boundaries of Messenia in the earliest times — the same 
which were again recognized when the independence of the countrj' 
was restored by Epaminondas — were, to the east, the Taygetus moun- 
tains; to the north, the river Neda; while on the west and south it 
was washed by the Ionian Sea. The area of the country was .'some- 
thing less than twelve hundred square miles. The northern part, 
bordering on Arcadia and Elis, is mountainous, though less ao than 
Laconia, and it has one plain of considerable extent, that of Steny- 
clerus, on the southem edge of which rises the stately Mount Ithome, 
while at its foot stand the ruins of Measene, the capital built for the 
returning Messenian exiles by their great Thebon deliverer. 

The southem plain, watered by the river PamLsus (now the 
Dhipotamo), is of still larger extent, and was known in antiquity 
as Macaria, or " the blessed," on account of its great fertility and 
the salubrity of its climate. This plain, or the greater part of it, 
was included in the kingdom of Pylos, said to have been founded by 
Neleus, the father of the Homeric hero Nestor, after he hail been 
expelled from his original seat in Thessaly. Hither, according to the 
Homeric poems, Nestor safely returned after the perils of the Trojan 
war; and here he was found, in the act of offering a sacrifice to the 
gods on the sea-shore, by Telemachus, when that prince set out from 
Ithaca, at the instigation of Athene, to gain tidings of his long-absent 
father Odysseus. The capital of the kingdom, also named Pyloa, was 
situated on a fine harbour, protected by a natural breakwater in the 
shape of the island of Sphacteria. Throughout ancient times Pylos 
wa8 the chief, well-nigh the only, port of Messenia ; and in the 
Peloponnesian war, and again in recent daj-s, it was the scene of 
events which ha<l a decisive influence on the history of Greece. 



The Pylian kingdom, like the surrounding Aebfean states, f^ ai 
the time of the Dorian invasion of Peloponnesus, and Meascou, is- 
eluding a considerable northei'n and eastern tei-ritory that bad not 
belonged to the Neleid kings, came under the sway of the Hernelcid 
Cresphontes. Foi' a period of two or three centuries, according to 
tradition, it remained an independent state ; but then its fertile land* 
aroused the gi'eed of the warlike LacediemoniarLs, fitted for a polic)' 
of aggression hy the stem discipline of the Lycui^aji institiitioaK 
The story of the wars between the two states, which is filled wifli 
romantic episodes, is given with great detail by many Greek histo- 
rians, and lias been faithfully repeated by modem writers ; bat il 
belongs purely to the domain of legend, and there is no means 
ever of deteraiining which of it*? incidents ai-e time, and 
fictitious. 

The great hero of the Messenians, Aiistomenes. is even 
a mythic chai'acter than Tell, as may be inferred from 
that he figures as the most distinguished leader in two wj 
first of which began in 743 B.C., and lasted nineteen years; while 
the second broke out in 685 B.C., and was not brought to a cl« 
668 B.C. Soon after the beginning of the first wai-. Aristoi 
represented as having a daughter of mari-iageable age, so that 
tradition is to be accepted, he must have been considerably moi 
a hundred years old when finally driven from his kingdom. 
that can be assumed with certainty is that the Messenians oflfe 
long and strenuous resistance to the Spartan invaders ; and, 
erected an impregnable fortress on Mount Ithome, held out thi 
many years after the rest of the country had been subdued, i 
certain, also, that a number of them, preferring exile to slavery,, 
refuge in other countries when Messenia was at last anuei 
Laconia, and that their descendants cherished the traditions of 
ancestral wrongs for more than three hundred years. The Si 
rule in Messenia was exceedingly oppressive ; and, as we have 
there was a serious revolt shortly after the second Feraan 
which it taxed the power of the Lacediemoniana to the utmi 
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subdue. A hundred years later, Messenia recovered her freedom at 
the hands of Epaminondaa, and retained it till the Roman conquest 
of Greece. Little was heard of the country during medieval times. 
It formed one of the 6efs into which Villehardouin, the Frank prince 
of Achoia, divided tlie Peloponnesus ; and during this period the port 
of Kalamata, on the Meaaenian Gulf, rose to an importance which it 
has ever since retained, being stUI one of tlie largest and most pros- 
perous towns in the Morea, and the seat of a considerable silk manu- 
facture, the material for which is supplied by the adjoining country. 
About fifteen miles north-west of Kalamata, and twenty-five 
north-east o£ Navoi'ino (the ancient Pyloa), still stand the ruins of 
Messene, the walls of which were built in 370 B.C,, under the super- 
intendence of Epaminondas, in the short space of eighty-five days. 
It might be imagined that fortifications reared with such rapidity, 
and having, moreover, a circumference of nearly four miles, could 
not be very solid or enduring ; yet after the lapse of more than 
twenty-two centuries, these walls are still in excellent preserva- 
tion^ and form one of the most remarkable examples of Hellenic 
military architecture now extant. The method of their construction 
is curiously modern : the inner and outer faces are built of large 
rectangular stones in regular courses, and the interior space is filled 
in with rubble, while there aro at interv'ols transverse courses of 
masonry to bind the whole together. Along the walls, and project- 
ing from their line, are numerous towers, two of which aro circular 
in form, and of greater height than the others. Of the city enclosed 
within these stately fortifications there are now very few remains, 
the principal being the ruins of a theatre and stadium, the latter of 
which was originally surrounded by a colonnade. Messene flourished 
as the capital of an independent state for little more than two 
centuries before it was involved in the common downfall of Greek 
liberty in presence of the stronger and better-organized force of 
Home. After that time it disappeared from history more completely 
even than Sparta, and, unlike that city, has regained in modem days 
no vestige of its former greatness. 
21 
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A place of higher historic interest is the port of Pyios, or Na' 
rino. This, as we have said, was the capital of the Homeric h* 
Nestor ; and when Me^enia was conquered by the Dormns, it be- 
came the chief harbour of the country. In the seventh year of Uie 
Pcloponnesian war, Pylos and the island of Sphacteria, which lies 
across the mouth of its little bay, were the scene o£ the most crash- 
ing disaster sustained by the Lacedtem onions in the whole course 
that struggle. An Athenian fleet, under the command of Sopht 
and Eurymedon, was coasting along the western coast of Pelopon- 
nesus, The purpose of the admirals was to beat assistance to the 
democratic party in Corcyra, but they bad also a i-oving conimissioB, 
to do any mischief they could to the enemy in Peloponnesus itsel 
and they had on board the enterprising Demosthenes, who had 
tingulshed himself in the previous year in Acamaoia. A storm 
pelled the fleet to put into the harbour of Pylos for shelter : 
Demosthenes urged that the place itself should be seized and fortifii 
as it might be made the base of effective operations in that regii 
As the soldiers and sailors of the squadron had nothing to do wjiilci 
the storm lasted, this proposal of Demosthenes was carried out. For- 
tifications were erected, and then the fleet set sail, leaving Demos- 
thenes with five vessels and a small force to guard the newly- 
acquired fortress. 

The Spartans became alarmed when they saw an Athenian garri- 
son thus planted in a portion of their territory where the population 
was by no means well affected to their rule. They recalled the 
army which they had sent out for the annual invasion of Attica, 
and brought back their fleet from Corcyra, and then made a furiooa 
attack on Pylos both by land and sea Demosthenes, meanwhile, 
had promptly despatched two of his galleys to recall the fleet of 
Eurymedon. With the view of preventing the relief of the place 
from the sea, the Lacedaemonians occupied the harbour with forty- 
three galleys, and they also occupied the island of Sphacteria with 
a force of four hundred and twenty Spartan heavy-armed soldiers, 
each with his attendant helots. Demosthenes stationed the greater 
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part of his small garrison on the land side of his atronghold, while 
with the remainder he kept at bay the crewa o£ the Lacedaemonian 
galleya. and for two days repelled all their attacks. Brasidas him- 
self, in attempting to make a landing, was beaten back covered with 
wounds ; and the besiegers at last suspended their efforts in despair, 
awaiting the arrival of the engines which were used in those days for 
attacks on fortified places. 

But now the Athenian fleet made its appearance, and after vainly 
trying to tempt the Spartan admiral to a battle in the open sea, 
it boldly entered the hai-bour and completely defeated the enemy's 
squadron. The garrison of Sphacteria was now cut off from all 
communication with the mainland, and was in evident danger. The 
possibility of the capture or destruction of so many citizens filled the 
haughty government of Spai-ta with alarm. An armistice was at 
once concluded with the Athenian commanders, providing that every- 
thing should remain iii statu quo until envoys could convey pro- 
posals of peace to Athens. Those proposals were rejected, and the 
siege of .Sphacteria on the one hand, and of Pylos on the other, was 
resumed. For some weeks no progress was made on either side, and 
the Athenians began to regret that they had not accepted the offers 
of Sparta, and to grumble at the demagogue Cleon, who had been 
chiefly instrumental in the rejection of those terms. Finally, Cleon 
was obliged, very much against his will, to accept the command of an 
expedition despatched to bring the struggle at Sphacteria to a con- 
clusion. He wisely left the direction of the operations to Demos- 
thenes, and that skilful soldier, making a sudden descent upon the 
island with the whole force at his disposal, overcame the garrison 
after a desperate struggle, in which one hundred and thirty of them 
perished. The remaining two hundred and ninety were taken olive, 
and conveyed prisoners to Athens, while Pyloi and Sphacteria re- 
mained in the possession of the Athenians. The fact that the enemy 
held captive so many of their most illustrious citizens paralyzed the 
operations of the Lacedemonians for several years afterwards ; and 
it was only when the prisoners were unwisely surrendered after the 
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peace o£ Nicias that Sparta again ventured to display her true k 
of inveterate hostility towards her great rival. 

Sphacteria was the scene of a cmel massacre of insurgent Gi 
when the Russians, after their abortive invasion of the Morea i 
1770, left the unhappy people to the mercy of the Turks. In 18 
when the war of Independence broke out, the Turkish garrison i 
Navarino were murdered by the insurgents, in spite of a pro 
personal safety on which they had surrendered. In 1825, dun 
Ibrahim Pasha's campaign in tlie Morea, Sphacteria was held by- I 
garrison of eight hundred Greeks ; it was stormed by the Eg; 
and the defenders perished almost to a man. Two years later, t 
roadstead of Navarino was the scene of a greater and more memoi 
able contest — the naval battle in which the allied fleets, under ! 
Edward Codrington, almost annihilated the Tureo-Egyptian na 
and virtually secured the independence of Greece. Other places i 
Messenia which have figured prominently in modem annaJs are the ' 
ports of Modon, a few miles west of Cape di Gallo, and Coron, on 
the western side of the Messenian Gulf. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



-ELIS — OLVMPIA— ACHAIA. 



In our survey of the various covmtiies into which the ancient Hellas 
was divided, we have now passed in review all save those which lay 
in the centre and north-western portion of Peloponneaus. They 
were three in number — Arcadia, Elea or Elis, and Achaio. Of these, 
Arcadia was the largest in area, occupying as it did the whole central 
region of the pL-ninsula, and having a length of about fifty miles, 
with a breadth varying from thirty-five to forty miles. In extent of 
territory, it thus ranked among the foremost states in Greece ; but 
its political importance and the figure it made in history were hy no 
means in the same proportion. Owing partly to the fact that their 
country wos absolutely cut off from the sea, poi-tly to its physical 
formation, and in some measuro to their own race-characteristics — 
which, again, ethnologists would ascribe to geographical and climatic 
influences — the Ai'cadians were never a powerful people, nor did they 
actively participate in the political life of Hellas. Their country was 
one huge mass of mountains, with here and there an elevated table- 
land or a marshy valley. 

If Peloponnesus was the acropolis of Greece, Arcadia was the 
acropolis of Peloponnesus. Over the greater part of its area, even 
the low-lying grounds were unproductive, and fitted for nothing 
better than the rearing of cattle. In the south and west the soil 
was more fertile, and grain crops were cultivated in the valleys of 
the Alpheus and the Nedo. The people were a race of hunters and 
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sheplierds ; their cities were few, and, witli two exceptions, small and 
uuimportant ; and down to the latest days of Hellenic independence, 
the arts and refinements of civilized life had made little progress 
among them. Though their arms were rode, they were brave and 
resolute in defence of their independence; and the successive tides of 
Achsean and Dorian conque.st passed them by, for their wild hills 
and primitive villages offered few temptations to an invader. They 
had never been driven from their ancestral seats, and were therefore 
aficufltomed, with some show of reason, to consider themselves the 
most ancient people in Greece. The old Hellenic historians, in fact, 
spoke of them as indigenoos, and believed them to be the repi-esenta- 
tives of the Pelasgians who, long before the dawn of history, hod 
been the dominant race in Hellas. Politically they constituted a 
number of small autonomous communities, each exceedingly tenacious 
of its own independence, though they were generally ready to com- 
bine in resistance to foreign aggression. But down to the shattering 
of the Spartan power at the battle of Leuctra, their union was never 
pei-manent; and even when the genius and influence of Epaminondas 
had induced them to create a common capital, and had welded them 
into a single political community by way of holding the Lacede- 
monians in check, the bonds which held them together were so loo-se 
and insecure that the full design o£ the great Theban was never 
realized. 

In the great store of Hellenic myth, Arcadia, as might be ex- 
pected, has only a small share. Its eponymous hero was Areas, the 
son of Zeus by Callisto, a daughter of Lycaon, who himself was said 
to be the son of Pelasgus. Lycaon reigned over the country after- 
wards named Arcadia, and dwelt at the city of Lycosura, which was, 
in historic times, believed to be the oldest city in Greece. He was 
noted for his impiety, and had many sons as wicked as himself. 
Accoixling to the legend, Zeus came to earth to punish these wrong- 
doers, and when he entered Lycosura, was recognized as a deity by 
the inhabitants, and worshipped accordingly. Lycaon, however, was 
incredulous as to tlie divinity of his guest, ajid in order to teat it 
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caused his grandson Areas to be secretly slain, and tho flesh served 
up at a repast ho gave to the stranger. Zeus instantly overturned 
the table on which the hoiTible dish was placed, and destroyed 
Lycaon, all his sons, and his palace by a flash of lightning ; but he 
restored Areas to life, and the latter became king of the country, 
which received its name from him. 

Areas is said to have taught his people the elements of agricul- 
ture and the other rudimentaiy industries. Of his three sons, the 
second, Apheidas, became the founder of Tegea ; and one of the 
descendants of thb princely house was tho famous huntress Atalanta, 
■who took part in the hunt of the Catydonian boor. She was remark- 
able for her swiftness of foot, and not less so for her aversion to 
morrif^. When urged to accept one of her numerous suitors, she 
declared that be only should become her husband who could conquer 
her in the foot-race, while all competitors who were unsuccessful 
should be put to death. Several had perished in accordance with 
theso conditions before Atalanta was overcome by the craft of Mila- 
nion. By tho favour of the goddess Aphrodite he had obtained three 
golden apples from the garden of the Hesperides, and these ho let 
fall, one after another, as he ran. Atalanta was so attracted by their 
beauty that she stopped to pick them up, and in that way Milanion 
contrived to reach the goal before her, and to win her as his wife. 

Another descendant of Apheidas, Echemus, was the great hero of 
Tegea. When the Heracleids undertook their first expedition for 
the conquest of Peloponnesus, Echemus was the commander of the 
Tegean troops who mustered to repel the attack. It was decided 
that the quarrel should be referred to a single combat, and Echemus 
was chosen as the champion of the Peloponnesians against Hyllua, 
the son of Hercules. In the duel that followed, Echemus conquered 
and slew Hyllas, and thereupon the invaders, according to a compaet 
into which they had entered, abandoned their undertaking for a 
period of three generations. When they did return, at the head of 
the Dorian immigrants, they made no attempt on the independence 
of the Arcadians. 
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Wha we pAss £rcm the doodlam] of tradition to the scJiJ 
gTomtd of histOTT. we ind the Ajradtuts taking bat a small share in 
the nmfiicts and poGdeal coBTnIsons oat of which came the povfr 
and dvili^^itio cf ancient (kveee^ Tbey. like the Messeiuans, were 
1 1 pi Will to tbe aggreaaoas of ih« I^uedieiiioaians after the latter had 
beeooie otpniaed fior fonagn oMiqaest br the reforms of LycorgiK. 
Ib t2w atoiy of the HesBauan wan, the Arcadians are credited 
with bftTtiig i^nea fraqacnt help \a the Messenians in their tmarul- 
ing eflbrts to preserve their independenee. The Spartans made 
repeated endeaTonn to enlarge their dominions at the exp^Lse o( 
Aicadif^ bat it does not appear that ther were ever able to 
accomplish much in this direction. Ihey succeeded, liow^erer, in 
aeqairing a predominant politicsl infiaence among the independent 
communities into whidi Arcadia was di>'id<^ Their principal 
efforts wer^ directed against the two large and important towns of 
Tegea and Mantinea, which divided between them the bleak table- 
land stretdiing along th« whole eastern side of Arcadia. With th^e 
two cities the Locediemonians were often at war, but were never able 
to deprive them of their independ^ice, or permanently to divest them 
of any of their territory. 

The first attack on Tegea, made about 776 B.C., wa-s exceedin^'ly 
disastrous : the Spartan king Charilaus was totally defeated, and 
many of his troops were made prisoners and rtduced to slavery. Two 
hundred years later, Sparta renewed her aggression with greator 
sucees.^ Tegea, thougli she retained her autonomy, wa? oblij^ctl to 
become an ally of Sparta, nor did she escape from this obligation till 
the invasion o£ Peloponnesus by Epaminondas. The Tegoans took 
an honourable part in the defence of Greece against Xer.^es : five 
hundred Tegean citizens were among the troops who followed Leoni- 
flas to Theniiopyke. On the occasion of the league of Argas and 
some of the Arcadian cities against Sparta during the Peloponnesian 
war, Tegea remained firm in her friendship for the latter power; and 
it was in advancing to pi-otect the city against the attacks of the 
Argives, that King Agis fought and won the first battle of Mantinea 



(418 ac), which compelled Argos to abandon for the time her tradi- 
tional hostility to Sparta. 

Mantinea, long the rival of Tegea, was always more decidedly 
the enemy of the Lacedremonians, who on one occasion destroyed its 
brick-built walls by diverting from its bed the small river Optus, on 
which the city stood, mid divided it into four or five small hamlets. 
Mantinea, however, recovered from this blow, and was one of the 
foremost of the Arcadian communiti&s in forwarding the designs of 
Epaminondas after the battle of Leuctra. In its neighbourhood took 
place (3C2 B.C.) the second battle of Mantinea, in which the Theban 
hero again defeated the Spartans and their allies, but himself fell 
in the moment of victory. For more than a century after this 
Mantinea continued to be a large and powerful city ; but having 
provoked the wrath of the Achaean League by entering into an alli- 
ance with Sparta, it was captured by Aratus, who put to death its 
most prominent citizens, and sold the remainder of the iidiabitants as 
slavea It was afterwards partly rebuilt by the Romans, but never 
regained its former importance. Tegea, on the other hand, was a 
thriving city in the time of Pausanias, and possessed some splendid 
public buildings, among them a celebrated temple to Athene, designed 
by Scopas, the great architect of Paros, wlio is generally accoimted 
inferior only to Phidias and Praxiteles. At the present day, how- 
ever, scarcely a trace remams of either city. Their place as the 
urban centre of the Arcadian table-land is supplied by the modem 
town of Tripolitza, which was first founded a little more than a 
hundred years ago by the Turks, was entirely destroyed during the 
war of Independence, and has since been rebuilt. It is now the 
capital of Arcadia, and the largest town of the province. 

The later Roman poets were wont to speak of Arcadia as a 
smiling land, where grassy vales, watered by gentle and pellucid 
streams, were inhabited by a race of primitive and pictui-esque 
shepherds and shepherdesses, who divided their time between tending 
their flocks and making love to one another in the most tender and 
romantic fashion. This idyllic conception of the country and the 
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people is not to be traced in the old HeUenic poets, wlio ivere better 
acquainted with the actual facts of the case. The Arcadiana were 
sufficiently primitive, but there was very little that was graceful or 
picturesque about their land or their Uvea. In the western part of 
the province, more especially in the valleys of the AlpheTia and the 
Ncda, there is some beautiful scenery, though even that is rather 
wild and grand than softly pleasing; but the greater part of the 
country consists of rugged, bare mountains, the lower elevations di 
which are occasionally crowned by castellated forts, while the 
intervening plains are for the most part bleak and unproductive. 
An English touiist who visited the country four years ago fumi.shes 
a most disillasionizing description of it. Of the district between 
Tripolitza and Megalopolis he writes : — " The next few houi-s unfold 
all the hideousness of central Arcadia, True that on the north 
Motmt Cyllene and other snow-capped peaks give a far distance 
wliich leaves nothing to be desired, and that the same may be said of 
Taygetus on the south ; but unless the day be unusually clear, they are 
invisible, and, in any case, there Ls no pleasing object in the fore- 
ground or middle distance on which the eye can rest. Clouds o£ \ 
dust on the road, marshy flats on either hand, shapeless hills without 
vegetation, no signs of life but the endless chorus of countless frc^; 
such is the central Arcadia of to-day — a bleak, unlovely table-land." 
When Megalopolis is reached the aspect of the country improves. 
The plain on which that famous city stands — or rather stood, for all 
that is now left of it is the ruin of its colossal theatre, the largest in 
Greece — is on the western side of the Arcadian water-shed, and is 
divided by the little river Helisson, a tributary of the Alpheus. 
The soil is fertile and well cultivated. Megalopolis, like Messene, 
was a creation of Epaminondas. That far-seeing statesman perceived 
that the most effijctive check which could be imposed on the recovery 
of Spartan domination in Peloponnesus would be the union of the 
Arcadians in one great community ; and to attain that object he 
proposed that they should build and people a new capital. The 
scheme was approved by all the Arcadian towns except Tegea and 
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Mantinca, both of which were apprehensive that their own importance 
and independence would be imperilled. The oppasition of Tegea had 
to be ovorcome by force ; but the Mantineans, always the inveterate 
enemies o£ Sparta, camo more willingly into the project. The plain 
of the Helisson was chosen as the site of the new city by the advice 
of Epaminondas, who desired to see this formidable rival of Lacediemon 
erected a^ near aa possible to the Laconian frontier, and in a position 
to give aid when necessary to the newly-emancipated Messeniana. 
Megalopolis, " the great city," was built in tliree years. That it 
deserved its name, so far as area was concerned, may be infeiTed 
from the fact that its walls had a circumference of six miles, though 
the enclosed space was never fully occupied. However, it was from 
the first a place of much importance, and there the supreme council 
of the Arcadian League continued to hold its meetings and regulate 
the affairs of the union till Arcadia became absorbed in the AchEean 
League. In the last struggles of Sparta for independence under 
Cleomenes (222 B.C.), Megalopolis was taken and destroyed by that 
king. It was immediately afterwards rebuilt, but soon afterwaids 
sank into decay, and in Fausanias's time little was left of it except 
the walla, which, however, were probably brick-built, for they also 
have long since disappeared. 

A few miles north-west of Megalopolis, on the north bank of the 
Alpheus (now the Rhouphia), the lai^est river of Peloponnesus, stands 
the picturesque Frank castle of Karytena, and the large village of 
the same name. This was once tlio domain of Kolokotroni, one 
of the boldest and most enterprising of the Greek partisan chiefs 
during the war of Independence. He it was who kept the flame 
of insurrection burning among the fierce mountaineers of western 
Peloponnesus, He excelled in guerilla warfare, but was of little 
service in the conduct of regular militai-y operations, and showed 
much of that spirit of greed and selfishness which stained the 
reputation of so many of the Hellenic patriots of that time. After 
the independence of Greece had been secured, he was dissatisfied with 
the treatment ho received at the hands of the new government. 
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engaged in a conspiracy which was detected, and received seni 
death. He was, however, pardoned on account of bis post 
and died peaceably at hia mountain stronghold in the year 184>3. 

In the extreme south-weatem comer of Arcadia, about ten mika 
from Karytena, and in the beautiful valley of the Neda, stand the 
ruins of the town of Phigalia. This was never an important city, 
and is only occasionally mentioned in ancient history; but the re- 
mains of fortifications and temples still discernible on its site show 
that it was a place of considerable wealth. It is chiefly interesting 
to the modem traveller, however, because its inhabitants erected at 
Basste, about six miles distant from their town, a ma^;nificent temple 
to Apollo, which, through tlie loneliness and inaccessibility of iltt 
site, has betn preserved almost uninjured to the present day. TTie 
temple is said by Fausanias to have been dedicated by the Phigaliana 
to Apollo Epicurius, or "the Deliverer," as a thank - ollering to tbc 
god for having averted from their borders the pestilence which 
wrought such havoc in Attica and other parts of Greece during tho 
earlier years of the Peloponnesian war. It was designed by Ictinos, 
one of the architects of the Parthenon ; and the construction of so 
stately a monument, at a place so difficult of access, gives a lively 
impression of the wealth and pious fervour of the people of Phigalia 

The temple stands in a hollow, at a great elevation, on the si* 
Mount Cotylion. In the background rise lofty peaks ; all around' 
" gnarled oaks and huge Titanic rocks ;" and nowhere in the neigC^ 
bourhood is there sign of human habitation. The impression created 
by the intrinsic gi'andeur and beauty of the temple is deepened by 
the loneliness of the situation ; art and nature seem to meet here 
on equal terms. The architectural style of the temple is Doria I( 
had originally thirty-eight exterior columns, of which only 
have fallen, and the greater part of the architrave is still in its 
Thus the exterior of the building is very much what it was 
thousand years ago ; but the interior is in a ruined condition, the 
walls of the cella standing only three or four feet in height^ and aQ 
the interior columns have lost their capitals. The cella had a 
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of marble, adorned with bas-reliefs representing the combats of the 
Centaurs ami the Lapitha-, supposed to have been esecuted by a 
pupil of Phidias, and presenting an admirable example of the finest 
school of Hellenic sculpture. After lying for centuries neglected 
amid the ddhi-ie of the interior of the temple, these bas-reliefs were 
discovered by some English explorei-s in 1818, and are now in the 
&itish Museum. Tlie material of which the greater part of the 
temple was built is a close-grained, blue-gray stone, quarried in the 
immediate vicinity. On the whole, the temple of Baasie is the finest 
monument in Peloponnesus, and is scarcely inferior to the superb 
ruins of the Parthenon itself. 

The traveller who, after visiting Phigalia and Cassie, is tempted 
to follow the course of the river Neda, speedily crosses the limits of 
Arcadia, and finds himself on what, in classic times, was the territory 
of Elis. This state, when at the height of its power, extended from 
the Neda on the south to the small stream named the Larissus on the 
north, within four or five miles of the Corinthian Gulf, and therefore 
stretched along nearly two-thirds of the western coast of Pelopon- 
nesus. It was divided into three pi-ovinces, Elia pi-oper, Pisata, and 
Triphylia. The latter district, which formed the southern portion of 
the Eleian tenitory, was only a few miles broad, forming, in fact, 
merely the western slope of Mount Lycjeus, the south-western moun- 
tain wall of the Arcadian highlands. Pisata waa of greater breadth : 
it consisted of the lower valley of the river Alpheus. on the northern 
Imnk of which, not far from the mouth, was the famous Olympian 
plain. Tlie northern portion of the state, Elis pi-oper, extended still 
further inlimd, and was the most level and fertile part of the 
country. It was watered by the river Peneus and its tributaries. 

Elis figures in the earliest Hellenic myths and traditions. It is 
said to have been originally peopled by a colony from Thessaly, led 
by Aethlius, a son of Zeus by Pi-otogeneia. a daughter of Deucalion. 
Aethlius married Calyce, one of the daughters of .i^lus, the son of 
Hellen, and bore him a son named Endymion, who was renowned for 
his beauty, and was reported, like Ixion, to have been admitted by 
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the father of the god'? to Olympus, but to have abaied the favour 
bo received by paying coui-fc to Here, and to have been again 
bimisheii to the under world. Endymion had three sons, Epeioa, 
iEtolag, and Preon, and he decided which of theia should succeed him 
as king of Elis by making them run a race on the stadium at 
Olympia — a contest which, according to some legends, was the origin 
of the Olympic games. Epeios proved victorious, received the crown, 
and became the eponymous liero of the country, for in the Homeric 
poems the people of Elis are named Epeians. 

Epeios was succeeded by his nephew Eleios, from whom tbo nune 
Elis is supposed to have been derived. The son of E^eios was 
Augeas, famous for his wealth and the enormous number of cattle he 
possessed. It will be remembered that one of the twelve labours 
impoMeii on the hei-o Hercules by his toskmnater Eurysthcua waa 
that of cleansing the stable of Augeas, which he accomplished by 
the simple method of turning the coui-ae of the Atpbeus tlirough the 
building. Hei-cules had been promised by Augeas a reward for this 
eervice ; but the king refused to redeem his pledge, and the hero, as 
his custom waa, avenged himself by slaying Augeas and all his 
family, except one son, Phyleus, whotji he placwl on the vacant 
throne. One of the grandest of the odes of Pindai' recor<ls this 
exploit of Heroules, and attributes to him the establishment of the 
Olympic games in commemoration of his victory. 

Another myth gives a totally different explanation of the origin 
of the festival. It represents that when Pelops. the founder of the 
house of Atreus, and the eponymous hero of all Peloponnesus, came 
over fi'om Lydia to Greece, he reached, in the course of his wandei- 
ings, Pisata, at that time an independent state under the rule of 
<!Enomaus, a sen of the god Mars. (Enomaus had a beautiful 
daughter named Hippodameia, and a.s he had been warned by an 
oracle that her marriage would be fatal to him, he refused to give 
her hand to any one who could not conquer him in a choriot-roce at 
Olyinpia. The king ha^I some horses of remarkable fleetness, and 
Ills charioteer Myriilus was also especially skilful, so that all the 
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suitoi'!^ who had yet entered the lists had heen defeateil, and, accord- 
ing to previous agreement, had paid the penalty with their lives. 
Pelops, becoming enamoured of Hippcnlameia, challenged the king to 
another competition. Acconling to .some veraions of the story, 
Neptune aided Pelops by a gift of a pair of winged horses ; hi others, 
it is said that Hippodameia, desiring hi-s succes.t, persuaded Myrtilus 
to loosen the wheels of her father's chariot, so that the vehicle was 
overturned, and the king was killed. In any case, Pelops was the 
victor, and became the husband of Hippodameia, and king of 
Fisata, while his posterity gave rulers to almost all the countries of 
Peloponnesus, 

The races which (Enomaus had instituted grew, according to this 
tradition, into the Olympic festival. Wliatever its origin, it was held 
uvery four years, with gi-eat solemnity and splendour, from tlie firat 
dawn of Hellenic history. A great temple of Zeus and other build- 
ings were erected at Olympia. The plain was consecrated to thu 
god ; and when the games were helil, competitors came from all parts 
of Greece to take part in them. In the early time.s, the games were 
under the superintendence of the Pisatan.4, who were as yet in- 
dependent, though less powerful than the Epeians, and sent a con- 
tingent to the siege of Troy. But when the Dorian immigration 
into Peloponnesus took place, the legend represents the invaders 
to have been guided by an ^tolian chief named Oxylus, who 
received Elis, or Epeia, as his reward, and had no difficulty in estab- 
lishing his supremacy there. From this time the Epeian.s disappear 
from history. The country Is always spoken of as Elis, and the 
people were supposed to be of .^tolian descent. Under Oxylas, or 
his successors, the Eleans became masters of Pisata and Triphylia, 
and .so acquired the administration of the temple at Olympia. and 
the management of the quatlrennial festival. In the sixth century 
before Christ, and on several subsequent occasions, the Pisatan and 
Triphylian towns made endeavours to shake off the authority of Elis, 
in which efforts they were aided, in the later centuries of Hellenic 
independence, by Sparta ; but they were never completely successful. 
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TiiK sayerintioidanx of Uie Olympic festival was & vahuLie 
piiTikge for the EteaiiA. not only aa ft aoarw of wealth f?mn the 
iaSax of so many etnngvn, but kIso because it gave a species ot 
qnaa-sancUty to tbeir whole territory, and enabled them to keep 
clear tor a kng time of the wars which incessantly rageJ among the 
other states of Greece. Elb, therefore, enjoyoil an esceptionAl sharp 
of prosperity and peace. About the beginning of the fifth centory 
before Christ th<! inbabitantfi of s nomber of small townships in the 
Tall«y of the Peneus coocentrateal themselves in a single city, which 
they named EliH, after their coontry ; and this measure doubtless 
increased the stren^h of the state. Shortly after the conclusion of 
the peace of Nicias, the Eleans Ijecame involved in the quarrel 
between Sparta and Argon The Lacedaemonians had given a^ii^tance 
to the people of Lepreum, in Triphylia. who ha<I endeavoured to 
Mnert tlieir independence. In retaliation, the Eleans entered the 
league which wa.>< formed by Argos and Corinth against Sparta, and 
they exclude<l the people of that state from participating in the 
jBsUval of the 00th Olympiad {420 B.c.),~a measure which was 
throughout Greece as the greatest slight that cnmld be 
inflii.-l'-d '.m Spartn. Tbpy also sent thrfe tliousjiml ht-avy -armed 
troops to .support Argcs and the other confeilerates in tho war, 
though the.se hml been withdrawn at the time of the deci.sive defeat 
inflicted l>y King Agis on the aniiy of the league at Alantiin^a 
(418 RC). 

Thencefor%vard their relations with Sparta long continued to be 
hostile ; an<l when the close of the Peloponnesian war enabled the 
Spartans to assci-t their power over unfriendly peoples in Pelo- 
ponnesus, King Agis invaded Elis with a lai^e army. His first 
expeilition (402 b.c,) wa,s un.succe.s.sful ; but in the following year 
he ravaged the whole country, attacked, though he did not cap- 
ture, the capital, and obliged the Elean.s to submit to humiliating 
terms of peace, under which the Triphylian towns for the time 
escaped from their dominion. In 3C4 R.C. the Ai-cadians suppoi-ted 
the pretensions of the Pisatons to independence and the control of 
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the Olympic festival, and the Elcans were excluded from the celebra- 
tion of the lOlth Olympiad. They endeavoured to assert their right 
by force, and a furious struggle took place on the sticred plain itself ; 
but they were ultimately driven back by the Ai-ca^lian garrison. 
Soon afterwards, however, the Ai-cadions found it expcilient to restore 
the district of Olympia to Elis, which retained the control of the 
festival till the downfall of Greek independenct\ 

The historical life and importance of the Elean people may be 
said to have centred in the sacred plain at Olympia. Of all the 
great pan-Hellenic festivals, the Olympic games were the most cele- 
brated, and endured the longest, It ls certain that they had been 
in existence for some time before the first recorded Olympiad, in 
77C B.C.; and after that date they were regularly held in every 
fourth year, until finally abolished, as a pagan celebiation, by a decree 
of the Christian emperor Theodosius, in 394 A.D., so that they had a 
historical existence of nearly twelve hundi-ed years. To the legends 
concerning their origin reference has aheady been made. There is 
reason to doubt whether the smallest element of tmth is emborlied in 
any of these stories, because they always speak of a chariot-race as 
the foundation of the festival, whereas it is certain that until the 
fourteenth Olympiad {724- b.c.) the only "event" was a foot-race. 
At that date two other competitions of runners, still on foot, were 
added. Then in the eighteenth Olympiad (708 B.C.) the list was 
enlarged by a wrestling match and by a contest called the Pentathlon, 
in which the corapetitoi-s had to take part in five distinct trials of 
skill — jumping, running, throwing the quoit, throwing the javelin, 
and wrestling. Twenty years later a boxing match was added, and 
in 680 B.C. the competition with which the festival is identified 
in the ideas of the modems, the ehariot-race with four horses. 
Subsequently the list of games was greatly increased — so much so 
that whereas originally the festival la^d only a single day, it 
ultimately came to occupy five. This was the natural i-csult of its 
growth from a local into a national celebration ■. the most expert 
runners, wrestlers, boxers, and charioteei-s of all Greece were brought 
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together ; immense crowds of people assembled to witness their 
exploits ; and it was obviously impossible that they should have had 
time or opportunity to display their skill within tlio time origiDally 

allotted to the festival. 

The Olympic plain is situated, as we have said, on the n<H^ 
bank of the river Alpheus. Beliind it, to the nortli and east, riae 
the slopes of Mount Cronion and Mount Erymantlius, while its 
western limit is supplied by a small tributary of the Alplieoa, 
anciently named the Clodeus. The plain, or valley, is alwub three 
miles in length by one in breadth. In the western portion of this 
area, in the angle formed by the confluence of the Alpheus and the 
Cladeiw, was the sacred grove of Zeus, called the Altis — a name 
derived from a local and aicliaie form of the word " alsos," which 
means "grove." Tlie Altis, which was surrounded by a wall, was 
crowded with temples, other public buildings, and statues. Among 
the structures by which it was adorned, the most famous and 
splendid was the gi-eat temple of the Olympian Zeus. It was ninety- 
five feet in breadth, two hundred and thirty in length, and sixty in 
height. The architecture was of the Doric order; and the buildii^, 
in its exterior aspect, much resembled the Parthenon of Athens, which 
it nearly equalled in size. Its interior arrangement was different 
It was simply divided into three halls or chambera by two rows oC 
columns. The eastern and western pediments were both adoi-ned by 
sculptures. 

Within the tcmpli; stood the greatest treasure of Olympia — i 
the colo.'isal .statue of Zeus, executed in gold and ivory by Phidias, 
the most famou.s of Athenian sculptors. The statue, which stood in 
the prodomus, or front chamber of the temple, directly facing the 
entrance, was regarded as the masterpiece of the artist, and the most 
beautiful piece of statuary in all Hellas. The god was represented 
sitting on a throne of cedai' wood, richly coloui-ed, and adorned n4tb 
gold, ivory, ebony, and precious stones. The majestic head wa.^ 
crowned with an olive wreath. In the left hand was a sceptre, 
aui-raounted by the golden figure of an eagle ; while the right hand. 
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outstretched, supported an ivory and gold statue of Victory, The 
statue rose nearly to the roof of the temple, and could not, therefore, 
have been much less tlian sixty feet in height Except during tlje 
Olympic festival, it was kept concealed by a curtain. This magni- 
ticent example of the loftiest era of Hellenic art remained uninjured 
at Olympia till the festival was abolished by the Emperor Theodosiiis. 
who caa'ied the statue to be i-emoved to Constantinople. There, to 
the enduiing loss of the whole world, it was desti-oyed by a great 
conflagration in the year 475 A.D. 

Neaj- the temple of Zeua stood that of Hei-e ; and among the 
other public buildings in the Altis were the Thesauri, or treasmies 
of the various states which hafl dedicated offeiings to the Olympian 
Zeus ; the Prytaneum, or hall wherein the victora at the games weie 
feasted after the contests were ended ; the Bouleuterion, a species of 
office for the directors of the festival ; and temples to Hippodaiueia 
and Pelops, the legendary founders of the games. The Altis ali«i 
contained immense numbers of statues, ei-ected in honour of deities 
and eminent men. Outside its wall, to the eastward, stood tho 
stadium and the hippodi-ome, where the foot and hoi-se races and 
other events were decided. 

From the time of the suppression of the festival, when the 
glories of Olympia passed away for ever, and it was remorselessly 
plundered of its chief treasures, till writhin the last few yeai-s, the 
place was desei-ted and neglected. It was believed that excavation 
might yield important results, but nobody seemed disposed to under- 
take the work, until, after the remarkable discoveries made by Dr. 
Schtiemann on the site of ancient Troy, the German Government, 
with praiseworthy spirit, concluded an agieeuient with the Helleiuc 
authorities, and began in 1875 a series of e.xploration.'Ti which were 
carried on until 1881, and have proved most valuable. The remains 
of the ancient Altis were found to have been covered anti partly 
protected by an accumulation of soil, varying in depth from twelve 
to fifteen feet This has been removed from the gi'eater part of the 
Altis, and the site of the great Olympian temple and most of the 
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other liiiiltliiiys laid bare. Fragments of sculptures from the temples, 
luimy of Uieiii in almost peifect preservation, and several statues, 
have been recovered. Among them aro tlte Victory of Pa»niua, and 
the beautiful Hermes of Praxiteles — hoth damaged, but still beai-ing 
ti-aces of the ai'ti.stic perfection wliich elicited the lavish encomiums 
of Pansauias. Numerous inscriptions, important both historically 
and as showing the modifications introduced in the course of 
eentmnes in the forms of tho Greek letters, have also been db- 
interred, together with nearly twelve thousand bronzes. A full dis- 
closure of the light thi-own Viy these discoveries on Hellenic historj' 
remains yet to Iw made ; but of theii- great importajice there is no 
doubt whatever. 

The wliole northern coast of PeloponnehUs, from the promontorj- 
of Arasus (now Cape Papa) to the territorj- of Sicyon, was known 
in ancient days as Acliaia. It was a long, narrow territory, formed 
of the slope from the northern mountains of Arcadia to the sea. and 
oi-iginaily bore the name of .^Egialus, or " the const land." The soil 
is generally fei-tile, and ia watered liy numerous short streams. The 
aboriginal inhabitants were Pelasgic ; but they were expelled, in very 
remote times, by lonians from Attica, who founded twelve cities. 
They, in their turn, were pushed out by the Achajans, dri\*eii north- 
wai-d V>y the Dorian immigration into Laconia and Mes.senia; and the 
country wa-s thenceforth known as Achaia. The whole country- wiui 
at fii-st under the dominion of kings of the Atreian line — descend- 
ants of Orestes ; but after a time this dynasty died out, and each of 
the twelve cities set up a democratic government of its own. They 
were united in a species of federal union, which seems to have been 
of a loose description, for indeed there were no circumstances for 
many centuries to render a closer relationship necessary. The 
Achmaiis had no ties of blood or interest wliich tended to associate 
thi'iii with the fortunes of other Hellenic peoples. Their coa.st was 
destitute of harbours, and they were thus detei'red from maritime 
enteiprise. Their national life wjts thus altogether outside that of 
the rest of Greece, and was singularly peaceful and uneventful. Their 




territories were left free bom invasMO. wid.tbey cnjored a hurge 
meaifltre of quiet, toatenal proepenly. ^ 

It was Qot ontil the rest of Greece had stKcombed to tke power \ 
of Ikhce^lou that Acb&ia beeune promiDent. ^e fa«d been oompcUea 
to acknowledge the aotbority of Alexander, and to submit to Kis 
immediate eaeexssors ; bat aboot 280 ac. four of the AchteAo cities 
— ^Dyme, Patrse, Tritca, and Phane — rraiewed their andent leagae 
for the piirpose of shaking off the Macedtmian yoke. They were 
subsequently jmned by mo^ of the other cities of Achaia, and thus 
arose the famons Achaam League, which for more than a aentnrj- 
championed the caase of Hellenic independence, first against Macedou, 
and afterwards against the mighty power of Borne. The league 
attained its greatest glory under the Sicyooian Aratos, who brought 
Ilia native city into the confederation, and established its authority 
over the greater part of Peloponnesus. Subsequently Philopcemen, 
by his military genius and statesmanship, upheld the power of tlio 
league, conquered Sparta, and lioldly maintained the independence of 
his country against the pretensions of the Roman generals. After 
his death at Messene, in 183 RC, the influence of the Achitwn Lea^e 
rapidly declined ; and though it had the hardihood to declare war 
against Rome in 147 RC, the next year saw its overthrow, and the 
final extinction of Hellenic fi-eedom, in the victory gained by the 
Consul Mummius over Dijeus at Corinth. 

When they erected Greece into a pi-ovince, the Romans gave to 
it the name of Achaia; and in the same way, when the CmBadt^rM 
8eize<1 on the Greek Empire in the Middle Ages and divided Grocce 
into fiefs, the Morea -was denominated the Principality of Achaia. Of 
its twelve ancient citie.t, the only one which now retains import- 
ance ia Patras {formerly Patrse), which occupies a position, favour- 
able for commerce, at the entrance to the Corinthian Gulf. It wa« 
treated with especial favour by Augustus, who i-ebuilt it, peopled it 
with colonists collected from all parts of Achaia, and gave it authority 
over a conaiderahle territory. He likewise constructed a harbour. 
The place has ever since remained one of the largest towns in Pelo- 
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ponBOSus, and it waa the scene of some severe fighting during the 
Greek war of iodepen dunce. It has, howevei', veiy few remains of 
its ancimt splendoyr. 

Our survey of the historical localities of ancient Greece is now 
endud. It has not been complete or exhaustive. To have given it 
such a character would Jiave occupied many volmne.s tike this. Bnb 
enough has been aaid to indicate the part played in ancient history 
by the wondei'fal people who inhabited ancient He)la«, and to give 
a general idea of the stage on which the gieat drama of their 
national life wna enacted — a di-ama which has influenced in in- 
numerable ways, and coatinuca at the present hour to influence, the 
development of modem civilization. 
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THE END. 
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